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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF  A  SCHOLAR. 

1.  Bid  the  Scottish  Generals  and  Commissioners  at  Newark^  hy  and  with 
the  authority  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  sell  Charles  I.  to  the  English 
Parliament,  for  the  sum  of  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  Sterling  ? 

Mr  Hume  says,  (History  of  England,  Chap.  LVIII.)  Yes. — I  say  No  ; 
and  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  a  negative.  When  Charles  I. 
formed  the  resolution  of  leaving  Oxford,  and  flying  to  the  Scottish  camp  at 

Newark,  his  affairs  were  reducSl  to  the  lowest  ebb ;  his  army  had  been  to¬ 
tally  routed  at  Naseby, — Bristol  had  surrendered, — the  West  had  been  sub- 
duetl  by  Fairfax, — and  Montrose,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  but  unprofitable 
victories,  had  been  defeated  by  David  Lesley  at  Philiphaugh  :  in  a  word, 
the  Royalist  cause  seemed  utterly  ruined.  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that,  listening  to  the  advice  of  Montreville  the  French  Ambassador,  and 
recollecting  that,  in  all  the  disputes  about  settling  the  terms  of  peace,  the 
Scots  had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  milder  side,  and  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  the  English  Parliament,  Charles  made  the  unfortunate  ex¬ 
periment,  the  issue  of  which  has  been  supposed  to  entail  an  indelible  stain 
upon  our  country. 

Now,  the  question  to  be  disposed  of  is  this :  King  Charles,  having  thrown 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Kiiglish  Parliament,  and  marched  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  their 
support,  and  who,  consequently,  were  as  much  the  King’s  enemies  as  the 
Parliament, — what  course  ought  they  (the  Scots)  to  have  pursued,  when  the 
Parliament  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  King's  person  into  their  own 
hands?  In  answering  this  question,  we  may  safely  put  altogether  out  of 
view  the  fine  writing  of  Hume  and  others  about  “  romantic  generosity," 
and  the  glory  the  Scots  would  have  acquired  bv  maintaining  and  defending 
the  King's  person  against  his  enemies,  their  allies.  A  great  cause  was  at 
stake :  Charles  had  attempted  to  subvert  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of 
Scotland :  that  nation  had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  both,  and  had 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  English,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same 
struggle :  fortune  had  favoured  the  popular  side :  and  the  King,  reduced  to 
extremities,  had  thrown  himself  on  the  mercy  of  those  he  judged  the  least 
implacable  of  his  enemies.  But,  because  his  Majesty  thought  proper  to  adopt 
this  step,  is  it  for  an  instant  to  be  supposed  that  the  Scots  should  have  aban¬ 
doned  ail  the  advantages  which  had  been  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure, — deserted  the  men  they  were  bound  by  the  faith 
of  treaties  to  support, — made  common  cause  with  their  inveterate  enemies, 
the  Cavaliers,-— and  turned  their  arms  against  those  with  whom  they  had  em¬ 
barked  in  a  common'strugglc  for  all  that  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to  society  ? 
Who  in  his  senses  can  dream,  that  men,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  religion  and  liberty,  would  so  stultify  themselves  as  far  as  consistency  is 
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concerned,  and  perjure  themselves  as  far  as  the  faith  of  treaties 


concerneu,  ana  perjure  uieiiiseives  as  lar  as  uie  laiiu  oi  treaties  is  concern¬ 
ed,  and  betray  their  country,  and  the  cause  with  the  defence  of  which  they 

al  was  made  to  their  “  generosity”  bv  an 

carrying  on  the 
w  ^  ^  Yet,  had  tlie 

tody  of  the  King  s  person,  they  would 

.  r  *  .  J  - _ ”  i  in  a  contest 

— 1  traitors 

-  -  l;forwhich 

they  would  have  had,  in  return,  the  enviable  compensation  of  being  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Tory  historians  a  nation  capable  of  ‘‘  fits  of  romantic  genero¬ 
sity,”  and  being  branded  for  ever  as  drivelling  and  wavering  idiots,  who 
embarked  in  a  great  cause  to-day,  and  betrayed  it,  in  a  “  fit  of  romantic 
generosity,”  to-morrow. 

But  further :  the  Scots  were  not  principals  in  the  war  ;  they  were  merely 
the  allies  of  the  English  Parliament;  and  though,  viewing  the  matter  general¬ 
ly,  Charles  was  as  much  the  King  of  Scotland  as  of  England,  yet,  having  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army,  upon  English  ground,  he  was 
undoubtedly  comprehended  within  the  jurisaiction  of  that  kingdom,  and 
could  not  be  disposed  of  by  any  foreign  nation.  Nay,  the  Scots  themselves 
were  at  this  moment  comprehended  witliin  the  same  jurisdiction,  and  con¬ 
sequently  could  not,  in  that  situation,  assume  the  rights  which  it  might  have 
been  competent  to  them  to  exercise,  had  the  transaction  taken  place  within 
their  own  frontier.  But  waiving  this  objection  altogether,  and  admitting 
that,  in  point  of  right,  both  parties  were  on  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect 
equality, — in  other  words,  that  there  were  two  parties,  having  each  a  co¬ 
ordinate  vote  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  King’s  person ;  it  is  evident  that 
two  equal  and  antagonist  claims  could  only  be  adjusted  by  negociation, 
which  presumes  that  one  of  them  must  give  way  to  the  other ;  and  that,  as 
far  as  the  general  question  is  concerned,  it  was  immaterial,  in  point  of  jus¬ 
tice  or  right,  whether  the  Scots  retained  the  disposal  of  the  King’s  person, 
or  entrusted  it  into  the  hands  of  his  English  subjects,  who,  on  many  grounds, 
had  a  preferable  title  to  their  allies. 

This  brings  me  to  what  constitutes  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  case.  Hume 
says,  that  the  only  expedient  which  the  Scots  could  embrace,  “  if  they 
scrupled  wholly  to  abandon  the  King,  was  immediately  to  return  fully  and 
cordially  to  their  allegiance,  and,  uniting  themselves  to  the  Hoyalists  in  both 
kingdoms,  endeavour,  by  force  of  arms,  to  reduce  the  English  Parliament 
to  more  moderate  terms  ,*”  but  he  admits  that  this  would  have  been  a  mea¬ 
sure  “  full  of  extreme  hazard,”  and  would  have  overturned  what,  with  so 
much  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  they  had,  during  the  course  of  so  many 
years,  been  so  carefully  erecting in  other  words,  it  would  have  been  tan¬ 
tamount  to  an  abandonment  of  the  Presbyterian  religion,  which  they  were 
bound  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  maintain,  and  to  which  the 
whole  nation  was  ardently  attached, — it  would  have  been  a  most  glaring  act 
of  perfidy  towards  those  allies  whom  they  had  taken  up  arms  to 
it  would  have  been  a  sacrifice  of  public  liberty,  which  tne  fortune  of  ww  bad 
enabled  them  to  wrest  from  a  despotic  king  and  a  slavish  court, — in  brief,  it 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  combination  with  their  old  and  inveter¬ 
ate  enemies,  against  their  old  and  tried  friends,  for  the  restoration  of  thai 
unlimited  prerogative  of  which  the  Royalists  were  so  much  enarooiu^» 
which  the  friends  of  liberty  had  suffered  and  bled  so  freely  to  restrict  within 
due  limits.  It  seems,  therefore,  even  by  Hume’s  showing,  that  the  surrender 


were  entrusted,  because  an  ap, 

unfortunate  Prince,  when  he  nad  no  longer  the  means  of 
war  he  had  begun,  in  support  of  unlimited  prerogative 
Scots  persisted  in  maintaining  the  cusi 

have  been  involved  in  all  this  inconsistency  and  guilt,  as ‘well  as  _ 
the  most  absurd,  unnatural,  and  pernicious ;  they  would  have  been 
to  their  country,  and  to  the  principles  they  had  sworn  to  defend 


- -  — well  cliticr  iiiauiiieu,  . 

rather  a  happy  combination  of  all  the  three,  had  they  hesitated  about  tne 
course  which  was  so' clearly  pointed  out  for  their  adoption.  But  now  co^ci 
the  gravamen  of  the  charge.  All  these  reflections,  we  are  assured,  occurred 


to  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  who,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  prolong 
dispute,  and  to  keep  the  King  as  a  pledge  for  those  arrears  which  t 
claimad  from  England,  and  which  they  were  not  likely t  in  the  present  du 
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fithm  of  that  nation,  to  obtain  by  any  other  expedient/'  In  the  whole 
compass  of  English  History,  I  defy  any  man  to  produce  an  assertion  more 
gratuitous,  malevolent,  and  unfounded,  than  that  contained  in  the  words 
here  printed  in  italics  and  capitals,  namely,  that  in  the  present  disposition  of 
the  English  nation,  the  Scots  were  not  likely  to  obtain  the  arrears  due  to 
them  “  BY  ANY  OTHER  EXPEDIENT**  than  detaining  and  huckstering  about 
the  surrender  of  the  King's  person !  As  the  whole  opprobrium  of  tbe 
transaction  hinges  upon  this  insidious  clause,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  it  a 
little  of  our  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  Scots  invaded  England  in  1640,  the  condition 
upon  which  they  lent  their  aid  to  the  English  malcontents  was,  that  their 
army  should  be  paid  and  supported  by  their  allies  ;  and  when  a  precarious 
jKace  was  patched  up  by  the  Treaty  of  llippon,  in  which  neither  party  was 
probably  sincere,  not  only  was  this  condition  fulfilled,  but  jC.300,000  were 
voted  by  the  English  Parliament  as  a  “  fit  proportion  for  the  friendly  as¬ 
sistance  afforded,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  our  brethren  of  Scotland," 
( Journals  of  the  Commons,  Feb,  3,  1641.)  At  this  time  the  Scots  had  not 
the  King  in  their  hands,  and  could  not,  therefore,  make  use  of  the  jcan- 
dalous  cxfiedient'*  of  detaining  his  person,  in  order  to  secure  their  wages." 
If,  therefore,  the  English  Parliament  in  1641  not  only  paid  the  arrears  due 
to  the  Scots,  but  voted  them  a  gratuity  of  £.300,000  for  their  friendly 
assistance,’*  over  and  above  their  just  claim, — upon  what  ground  can  it  be 
asserted  that  they  w’ould  have  acted  differently  in  1646,  even  had  the  King 
never  quitted  Oxford,  and  had  the  Scots  been  in  the  same  situation  as 
in  1641  ?  Mr  Hume  has  offered  no  proof  of  his  allegation,  that,  **  in  the 
present  disposition  of  the  English  nation,"  the  Scots  were  not  likely  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  arrears  due  to  them,  by  any  other  expedient  than  detaining  the 
King  as  a  pledge ;  but  as  the  whole  controversy  turns  upon  this  point,  it 
surely  required  to  be  supported  by  some  authority.  It  is  doubtless  at  all 
times  easier  to  assert  than  to  prove,  and  few  things  I  know  of  are  more  an¬ 
noying  than  to  be  called  upon  for  authorities  when  there  are  none  to  pro¬ 
duce.  In  this  predicament  stands  Hume's  false  and  malicious  averment, 
which  supposes,  that,  had  not  the  King  imprudently  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Scottish  leaders,  the  English  would  have  sent  their  army  back 
to  Scotland  without  paying  them  sixpence  of  what  they  had  expressly  sti¬ 
pulated  for.  Why  he  should  presume,  or  how  he  could  know,  that  the 
English  intended  to  be  guilty  of  a  proceeding  so  dishonest  in  itself,  and 
which  must  have  converted  their  Scottish  allies,  by  whose  means  they  had 
gained  some  of  their  proudest  triumphs,  into  dangerous  and  implacable 
enemies,  1  roust  leave  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  readers  to  determine.  But, 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  too  much  to  presume,  that  a  force  of  20,000 
men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  had  an  argument  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  stipulated  in  regard  to  their  pay  and  arrears,  infinitely  more  con¬ 
clusive  than  the  possession  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Christenaom.  It  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  monstrous  to  suppose  that  so  powerful  an  army  would 
have  been  refused  payment  of  what  was  justly  due  to  them,  if  they  had  not 
fallen  in  with  an  opportunity  of  committing  an  act  of  treachery,  by  selling 
the  person  of  their  Sovereign  ;  or  that  the  English  Parliament  would  have 
dared  to  be  guilty  of  conduct  equally  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
sound  policy  and  common  honesty.  The  men  who  at  this  time  governed 
England  were  unquestionably  dark  and  gloomy  enthusiasts ;  but  toere  was 
method  in  their  madness ;  the  most  absurd  dellration  in  theory^  was 
strangely  blended  with  consummate  prudence  in  council,  and  vigour  in  ac¬ 
tion  :  and  no  man,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  times,  and  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  men  who  figured  in  them,— I  mean  on  the  Parliament  side,— 
will  ever  be  induced  to  credit  an  idlegation  so  extraordinary,  as  that  they 
ifdended  to  cheat  their  allies  out  of  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  that  they  were 
only  induced  to  fulfil  their  engagements  hy  an  anxiety  to  get  the  King's 
person  into  their  hands.  Yet  this  is  subsUntially  Hume's  assertion,  the  in¬ 
credible  absurdity  of  which  will  appear  in  a  still  more  striking  light,  if  the 
reader  will  only  give  the  trouble  #f  inagiiiing  what  coDsequenoei 
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would  have  ensued,  had  the  Parliament  carried  their  fraudulent  Intentions  into 
effect,  and  thereby  thrown  the  whole  force  of  their  allies  into  the  Royalist 
scale. 

In  the  third  place,  having  already  shown  that  the  Parliament  honourably 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  obligations  to  the  Scots  in  1641,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  worse  than  madness — a  sort  offelo  dc  se — had  they  enter¬ 
tained  the  remotest  thought  of  acting  differently  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
is  evident  that  the  arrears  must  have  been  paid,  even  bad  the  King  never 
quitted  Oxford,  and  therefore  that  these  arrears  can,  by  no  force  of  construc¬ 
tion,  be  viewed  as  the  price  of  an  act  of  baseness  and  treachery  ;  for  if  they 
were  to  be  so  considered,  the  Scottish  Commissioners  must  have  been  sin¬ 
gularly  deficient  in  that  prudence  which  is  generally  supposed,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tweed  at  least,  to  be  characteristic  of  their  country.  It  has 
never  been  pretended  by  any  Royalist  Historian  that  the  sum  they  received 
was  more  than  the  arrears  actually  due  to  them  ;  and  if,  therefore,  they  sold 
their  King  for  what  they  would  unquestionably  have  got  had  the  King  never 
put  himself  in  their  hands,  they  were  guilty  of  an  act  of  the  most  gratuitous 
and  unparalleled  wickedness,  and  exhibit  a  solitary  instance,  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  of  treachery  committed  without  a  motive,  and  without  the  hope 
of  reward.  But  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  the  amount  of  these  arrears.  After 
some  discussion,  they  were  fixed  at  £.400,000,  one  half  of  which  was  to  be 
paid  immediately,  and  the  other  at  two  subsequent  instalments.  Now,  in 
16tl,  the  Scots,  who  were  only  about  a  twelvemonth  in  England,  received 
£.300,000  in  name  of  arrears  ;  whereas  in  1646,  after  more  than  three 
years  of  hard  service,  they  agreed  to  take  £.400,000  in  lieu  of  all  demands. 
Very  moderate  traitors  these  same  Scots  must  have  been,  verily  ! 

In  \X\e  fourth  place,  the  negociation  regarding  the  arrears,  and  that  for  the 
surrender  of  the  King's  persoft,  being  contemporaneous,  the  Royalist  Histo¬ 
rians  have  artfully  represented  them  as  one  and  the  same,”  and  thus 
succeeded  in  giving  a  colour  of  plausibility  to  the  charge.  This  is  the  wh- 
foriune  of  the  case.  Hume  says,  “  common  sense**  requires  that  both  trans¬ 
actions  should  be  considered  as  identical.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  to  find 
him  referring  to  “  common  sense,”  which,  when  it  served  his  purpose,  he 
could  treat  with  the  coolest  derision  ;  but  if  for  common  sense”  here,  we 
read  “  the  charge  against  the  Scots,”  we  will  come  somewhat  nearer  the 
truth  ;  for  unless  both  transactions  are  regarded  as  virtually  and  substan¬ 
tially  the  same,  the  accusation  falls  to  the  ground.  Upon  what  ground, 
then,  is  it  asserted  that  the  settlement  of  the  arrears  was  made  a  condition 
of  delivering  up  the  King  ?  **  Common  sense  requires”  that  it  should  be  so, 
says  Hume.  But  what  has  “  common  sense”  to  do  with  a  matter  whic 
must  be  determined  either  by  the  evidence  of  documents,  or  by  reasoning  from 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?  “  The  English,  it  is  evident^**  he  adds, 
had  they  not  been  previously  assured  of  receiving  the  King,  **  would 
have  jHirted  with  so  considerable  a  sum  ;**  but  it  is  matter  of  historical^/uf  » 
that,  in  1641,  they  ‘‘  parted  with”  a  sum  nearly  as  “  considerable,  an 
that  in  compensation  for  only  a  year's  service,  during  the  greater  part  o 
which  the  Scots  had  received  £.850  j)er  diem,  in  name  of  pay.  Hume  s  w- 
gument,  if  it  may  be  dignified  with  that  name,  falls,  therefore,  to  the  * 
and  from  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  reasoning,  no  less  than  from  the  e* 
claration  of  the  English  themselves,  it  is  manifest  that  the  transactions  were 
completely  distinct,  and  that  it  is  only  by  wilfully  confounding 
by  nourishes  about  “  common  sense,”  and  boldly  declaring  that  to 
“  evident”  which  is  the  very  thing  requiring  to  be  proved,  that  any  sot 
of  plausibility  has  been  given  to  a  slander  the  most  unjust  and  undeserv 
which  has  ever  been  eml^died  in  the  pages  of  history.  ,  . 

Lastly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  anxiety  of  the  Scots  I® 
their  pecuniary  concerns  with  the  English  at  this  time.  It  was  now  known 
that  Vane  had  over-reached  them  in  the  Treaty  concluded  at  Edinburg 
1642 ;  that  the  Parliament  never  intended  to  esUblish  Presbytery  in 
land,  as  the  Scots,  in  their  simplicity,  had  been  led  to  believe ;  tn* 
power  had  fallen  into  the  banda  of  the  Indepcndente,  who  were  immicei  w 
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that  ami  to  every  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  ;  and  that  matters  were  likely 
to  bo  pushed  much  farther  than  the  Scots,  who  still  adhered  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  limited  monarchy,  could  go  along  with.  They  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  King,  because,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative  alone,  he  sought  to 
overturn,  at  once,  the  religion  and  liberties  of  their  country ;  but  it  had 
never  entered  into  their  heads  to  subvert  funditus  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
monarchy,  and  erect  a  commonwealth  in  its  stead.  Hence,  they  were 
anxious  to  withdraw  from  an  alliance  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  results 
they  had  never  anticipated — results  which  they  were  bound  by  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  to  oppose ;  and  with  this  view  they  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  their  claims, 
that  they  might  be  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  the  course  pointed  out  by  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  country. 

These  considerations,  which  it  is  hoped  will  serve  to  expose  the  utter 
fallacy  of  Mr  Hume's  allegations,  arc  strikingly  confirmed  by  subsequent 
events.  The  Scots,  it  is  evident,  had  no  suspicion  that  the  English  ‘would 
ever  dare  to  take  away  the  King’s  life ;  for,  two  years  after,  they  entered  into 
a  solemn  engagement  to  deliver  him  from  imprisonment,  and  marched  into 
England  an  army  of  nearly  40,000  men  in  support  of  his  authority ;  and 
when  he  was  put  to  death,  they  instantly  proclaimed  his  son, — sent  commis¬ 
sioners  to  bring  him  home  to  Scotland, — caused  him  to  be  solemnly  crowned 
at  Scone, — fought  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester  in  his  cause, — and 
even  after  these  defeats  maintained  a  long  and  persevering  struggle  against 
Cromwell  and  the  regicides,  whom  they  cordially  detested.  Is  it  conceivable, 
that  the  men  who  acted  this  part,  and  who,  in  fact,  employed  the  money  they 
had  received  from  the  English  Parliament  in  raising  forces  for  the  King 
when  his  life  was  in  danger,  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  baseness  ascribed 
to  them  by  Hume  and  other  Iloyalist  Historians  ?  Is  it  credible,  if  the  Scots 
had  Ao/d  their  King  to  destruction,  that  they  would  have  made  such  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  save  him  ?  Is  it  credible  that,  had  they  been  hostile  to  the  monarchy, 
or  in  any  degree  attached  to  regicide  principles,  they  would  have  proclaim¬ 
ed  Charles  II., — fought  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester, — exposed  their 
country  to  all  the  miseries  of  war, — and,  notwithstanding  the  wriole  power 
of  the  Usurper,  kept  the  royal  banner  unfurled  almost  till  the  very  moment 
that  Monk  began  his  march  to  England  ?  Let  these  events  be  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  preceding  reasoning  in  answer  to  Hume,  and  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  that  altogether  they  form  as  strong  and  convincing  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of  “  the  reproach"  so  frequently  thrown 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Scots,  of  selling  their  King  and  betraying  their  Prince 
for  money,"  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  beyond  the  pale  of  the  exact  sci¬ 
ences,  and  in  a  question  where  moral  evidence  alone  can  be  employed. 

Put  by  whom,  let  me  ask,  is  this  reproach"  most  frequently  cast  in  our 
teeth  ?  By  the  English.  They  say  we  sold  our  King*.  Well ;  what  then  ? 


*  When  the  above  remarks  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  my  attention  was  acci¬ 
dentally  directed  to  the  following  passage  in  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  Memoirs 
tfie  Affairs  of  Scotland^  from  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  A.D.  MDCLX, 
printed  at  Edinburgh  1821 ;  which  has  afforded  me  the  liveliest  satisfaction  from 
the  coincidence  of  opinion  it  exhibits  in  regard  to  the  transactions  at  Newark  and 
Newcastle.  The  Lord  Advocate  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII.  will  not  be  suspected 
of  any  partiality  or  tenderness  for  the  men  who  then  governed  in  Scotland. 

“The  Parliament  of  Scotland,  [which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  Ist  of  January 
1661, 1  taking  to  their  consideration  how  much  and  how  unjustly  this  kingdom 
'vas  injured,  by  an  aspersion  cast  upon  it  for  the  transactions  at  Newcastle  in  anno 
16 17,  at  which  time  the  King  was  delivered  to  the  Parliament  of  England  ;  which 
v>as  calledy  in  some  histories,  A  selling  of  the  Kino;  did,  hy  an  express  act, 
condemn  and  reprobate  all  that  treaty,  and  declare  that  the  same  was  no  national 
but  was  only  carried  on  by  some  rebels,  who  bad  falsely  assumed  the  name  of 
•  Parliament.  Nor  wanted  there  many,  even  in  that  Parliament,  who  protested 
against  all  that  procedure,  and  who  had  the  courage  and  honesty  to  cause  registrate 
that  protestation.  And  J  must  here  crave  leave  to  expostulate  with  our  neighbours 
^'^land^ftr  inv^f^g  so  severely  agslnsl  oar  nition  for  delivering  up  Useir . 
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They  bought  him.  They  accuse  us  of  betraying  our  Prince  for  money.’* 
Be  it  so.  They  paid  the  price  of  the  act  of  treachery  ;  and  surely  they  who 
hire  treason  are  little  better  than  the  traitors  ;  for  wherein  does  the  subor¬ 
ner  of  false  testimony  differ  from  the  perjured  witness  }  or  in  what  respect  is 
he  who  sets  on  a  bravo  better  than  the  miserable  tool  he  employs  to  execute 
his  vengeance  }  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  in  delivering 
up  the  King  into  the  hands  of  his  English  subjects,  (who  pretended  that 
they  had  the  best  right  to  the  custody  of  his  j^rson,  because  he  was  upon 
English  ground,)  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  these  same  English  medi- 
tated  an  act  of  regicide  ;  and,  therefore,  their  guilt,  if  guilt  it  must  be  call- 
ed,  is  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  of  that  of  the  purchasers,  who  paid 
£.400,000  that  they  might  be  enabled,  first  to  imprison,  and  thereafter  mur¬ 
der  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  gallant  princes  who  ever  wore  a 
crown  !  Verily  the  English  should  cautiously  avoid  stirring  up  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  subject  where  recrimination  is  so  easy  and  so  effective,  and  where, 
go  the  main  question  as  it  will,  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  they  will 
come  off  only  second  best ;  nor  would  it  be  an  improper  wish,  on  their  part, 
that  the  memory  of  this  unhappy  transaction,  as  well  as  of  the  tragedy  which 
followed,  were  buried  in  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 


2.  Theouy  of  the  Colonization  of  Italy,  by  a  Led  Captain  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century ;  being  a  crumb  from  a  Great  Alans  table. 

Sub  Rosa  the  Captain  delivereth  himself  thus : — **  The  Greeks  who  colo¬ 
nized  Italy  were  Goths  themselves,  and  they  found  Gothic  tribes  in  possession 
of  that  country, — these  Gothic  tribes  had  many  ages  before  (they  “  colo¬ 
nized  Italy  driven  the  original  Celts  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  if  this  man 
had  knowm  any  thing  at  all  of  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Gothic,  he  would  have 
known,  that  every  monument  that  has  descended  ions,  of  the  language  oJ  the 
Italian  tribes  conquered  by  the  Romans,  proves  that  these  tribes  were  Gothic 
tribes  who  had  attained  different  degrees  of  progress  in  polishing  their 
Gothic  dialects — some  of  them  acting  upon  the  same  principles  which  guided 
the  Greeks  in  the  work  of  polishing  their  Gothic  dialect,  and  others  upon 
very  nearly  the  same  principles  that  have  conducted  the  refinement  of  the 
Gothic  dialects  now  in  use  over  the  greater  part  of  the  European  world. 

The  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  his  attention  for  a  moment  to 
this  “  clear,  complete,  and  satisfactory  theory”  of  the  colonization  of  Italy. 
“  The  Greeks  who  colonized  Italy  were  Gotns,”  says  our  literary  Bobadil. 


SEEING  HE  WAS  ONLY  DELIVERED  UP  TO  THEIR  PARLIAMENT,  WHO 
FIRST  IMPRISONED  AND  THEREAFTER  MURDERED  HIM;  wherCOS,  hov  tOOn 
EVEN  OUR  REBELS  discovered  their  design,  they  carried  into  England  a  splendid 
and  mighty  army  for  his  defence  ;  and  when  his  murder  came  to  their  ears,t^y 
proclaimed  his  son  their  King,  and  sent  Commissioners  to  treat  with  him,  and  bring 
him  home  to  Scotland  ;  and  when  he  was  arrived,  THEY  DID  CONTRIBUTE 
THEIR  LIVES  AND  FORTUNES  FOR  HIS  SAFETY.  And  albeit  somc  bigot  Presby¬ 
terians  did  use  him  unkindly;  out  of  too  much  kindness  to  their  ow’n  principles ;  yet 
ex'cn  these  did  very  generously  oppose  Cromwell,  and  such  as  had  mub- 
DEBED  THEIR  KiNO ;  08  18  clcorly  the  attack  made  by  General  Major  Montgomery 
at  Musselburgh,  and  by  the  Remonstrators  at  Linlithgow.  They  fought  also  two 
battles  for  him  at  Dutiar  and  Worcester,  ahd  suffered  the  greatest  hardship* 
ginable^  After  which,  first  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  and  then  the  Karl  of  Mid^ 
toun,  did  keep  the  fields  under  his  displayed  banner  ;  nor  did  ever  bis  Maj  J 
want  somc  Scottis  to  stand  in  arms  for  him  in  Scotland,  till  it  pleased  God,  in  re- 
turn  of  this  loyalty,  to  make  them  the  great  instruments  of  encoura^ng 
Monk  in  his  bringing  home  the  King ;  having  ofibred  to  assist  him  with  their 
and  fortunes  against  Lambert,  and  having  contributed  three  months’  cess  per  ^ 
vance  for  payment  of  bis  armies.  And  so  remarkabU  was  our  loyalty  to  thejr^^ 
and  amongst  strangers,  that  his  Majesty  was  always  called  King  of  Scots  ;  and  it  was 
beUeved  and  presumed  in  all  places  where  our  nation  travelled^  whether 
[  .  beyond  #ea,  that  a  Scot  was  stiU  a  Royalittr  pp.  25.*T. 
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This  is,  no  doubt,  a  mere  assertion,  and,  as  such,  might  fairly  enough  be 
answered  by  a  counter  allegation,  that  “  the  Greeks  who  colonized  Italy” 
were  not  Goths,  any  more  than  they  were  Crecs  or  Caff  res.  But  I  shall 
not  treat  the  Captain  in  so  scurvy  a  fashion,  especially  as,  with  the  help  of 
Jornandes,  f  De  Uebus  Geticis,)  and  other  ancient  historians  and  chroni¬ 
clers,  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  may  be  formed  in  regard  to  that  great 
|)eoi)le  who  broke  the  Roman  power,  sacked  the  Capitol,  and  reigned  in 
(laul,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  Gothic  writers  them¬ 
selves  deduced  the  first  origin  of  their  nation  from  the  great  Scandinavian 
peninsula ;  that  many  vestiges,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  arts  of 
popular  vanity,  attest  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Goths  in  the  countries 
beyond  the  Baltic  ;  that,  as  early  as  the  Christian  era,  and  as  late  as  the 
ap;c  of  the  Anton ines,  the  Goths  were  established  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  in  that  rich  province  where  the  commercial  cities  of  Thorn,  El- 
bing,  Kunigsberg,  and  Dantzic,  were  long  afterwards  founded ;  but  that 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence,  in  the  whole  of  ancient  history,  that  a 
single  Goth  landed  in  Italy  till  the  third  century  of  the  vulgar  era  !  Nay, 
the  first  considerable  occasion  in  which  history  mentions  that  people  is 
A.  D.  250,  when  Decius,  who  had  been  lately  raised  to  the  purple,  was 
summoned  to  the  Banks  of  the  Danube,  by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the 
Goths,  in  attempting  to  repel  which  he  lost  both  his  army  and  his  life.  (De- 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  1,  331-34-1.)  But  the  settlement 
of  the  Hellenic  Colonies  in  Magna  Graecia  dates  from  the  century  in 
which  Rome  was  founded  ;  and  before  their  arrival,  five  successive  immi¬ 
grations  of  Illyrians,  Iberians,  Celts,  Pelasgians,  and  Etruscans,  (two  of 
which,  the  Pelasgians  and  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians,  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  of  Greek  origin,)  may  be  clearly  traced  by  the  light  of  ancient  history, 
and  the  help  of  such  monuments  as  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  so  many 
ages.  Of  these  five  different  races  or  tribes,  the  Etruscans  rose  to  the 
greatest  eminence  in  wealth,  power,  and  refinement,  and  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  part  of  Italy  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  building  of 
Home:  so  that  if  the  Greeks  yi\\Q  first  colonized  Italy  were  Goths,  the 
Captain  has  discovered  the  existence  of  these  same  Goths  fully  two  thou¬ 
sand  YEARS  before  history  makes  the  slightest  mention  of  their  name, 
or  of  any  circumstance  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  !  If,  however, 
it  be  alleged,  that  he  refers  only  to  the  settlement  of  the  Hellenic  Colonies 
in  Magna  Graecia,  his  blunder,  in  point  of  chronology,  is  one  Ao^less ;  for, 
upon  that  hypothesis,  he  is  only  about  a  thousand  years  in  error,  which, 
of  course,  is  a  mere  trifle.  The  alleged  identity  of  the  Greeks  and  Goths 
is  disposed  of  by  the  same  argument ;  and,  in  fact,  no  one  but  this  presump¬ 
tuous  ignoramus  ever  supposed  that  the  Greeks  were  of  Scandinavian  ori¬ 
gin  ;  in  other  words.  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

Rut  further:  “  the  Greeks  who  colonized  Italy  were  Goths  themselves, 
and  they  found  Gothic  tribes  in  possession  of  the  country  that  is,  the 
Greeks  who  colonized  Italy  were  Scandinavians,  and  they  found  Scandina¬ 
vians  m  possession  of  the  country  which  they  (the  Greeks)  colonized;  and, 
what  is  still  more  wonderful,  “  these  Gothic  (or  Scandinavian^  tribw  had 
many  ages  before  .driven  the  original  Celts  beyond  the  Alps  i  The^  only 
semblance  of  an  idea  that  glimmers  through  the  haze  of  “  this  man's”  ig¬ 
norance  is,  that  the  Celts  were  the  Aborigines  of  Italy,  and  that  they  were 
driven  beijond  the  Alps*  by  the  Scandinavian  tribes  in  possession  of  that 
country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Giwks  who  colonized  it,  and  who  were 
also  S^ndinavians.  Now,  if  Bobadil  chooses  to  assert  that  the  Celts  were 
the  Aborigines  of  Italy,  I,  who  am  a  Celt  myself,  shall  not  contest  the  point 
with  him  ;  but  most  certain  it  is,  that  these  Celts  were  never  “  driven  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps”  either  by  Gotha  or  Greeks ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  re^ 
Uined  possession  of  the  Great  Plain  of  Northern  Italy,  aflerwarda  called 
Cisalpine  Gaul ;  that  they  waged  many  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Bo- 
inans ;  and  that,  when  vanquished  by  the  arms  of  the  Republic,  they  were 
expelled  “  beyond  the  Alps,”  but  united,  in  the  form  of  a  province,  to 
ihe  tenitory  already  lubject  to  Rome. 
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Apain  :  "  If  this  man  had  known  any  thing  at  all  of  Greek,  or  Latin,  or 
Gothic,  he  would  have  known  that  every  monument  that  has  descended 
to  vs  of  the  LANGUAGE  of  the  Italian  tribes  conquered  by  the  Homans 
PROVES  that  these  tribes  were  Gothic  tribes,  who  had  attained  diffnent 
defrrees  (^‘progress  in  polishing  their  Gothic  dialects f  By  his  natural 
propensity  to  deal  in  vague  generalities,  and  loud  thumping  assertions,  the 
Captain  seems  to  imajpne  that  he  will  either  dumfound  by  his  dogmatism, 
or  at  least  shroud  his  ignorance  in  the  cloak  of  his  presumption.  But  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  shall  serve  his  turn  on  the  present  occasion.  He  says,  “  that 
every  monument  that  has  descended  to  us,  of  the  language  of  the  Italian 
tribes  conquered  by  the  Romans,  proves  that  these  tribes  were  Gothic 
tribes.**  Now,  I  will  call  his  attention  to  three  of  these  “  monuments the 
first  \s  JAngvae  Oscae  Singulare  Specimen,  found  at  Avella,  and  published  at 
Rome  in  1774  by  Paperius  ;  the  second  is  a  fragment  of  the  Volscian  dialect, 
discovered  on  a  tablet  of  bronze  at  Veletri,  anciently  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Volscian  territory,  in  the  year  1784 ;  and  the  third  is  the  Tabulae  Eu^ 
gubinae,  a  remnant  of  the  language  of  the  Unibri,  contained  on  seven  tablets 
of  brass,  disinterred  at  Gubbio  so  early  as  the  year  1444.  If,  then,  as  the 
Captain  asserts,  “  every  monument  that  has  descended  to  us,  of  ihclanguage 
of  the  Italian  tribes  conquered  by  the  Romans,  proves  that  these  tribes  were 
Gothic  tribes,**  surely  the  three  monuments  of  the  Gscan,  Volscian,  and 
Utnbric,  here  mentioned,  will,  a  fortiori,  prove  his  position  with  threefold 
strength  of  evidence.  I  therefore  challenge  him  to  prove,  by  an  analysis  of 
these  fragments,  that  the  Oscan,  Volscian,  and  Umbric,  were  Gothic,  and 
that  the  Oscans,  V'olscians,  and  Umbrians,  were  Goths  ;  and  I  hereby  pledge 
myself,  that  I  shall  come  forward  with  a  counter  analysis,  and  comparison 
of  these  dialects  with  the  Gothic,  to  prove  a  negative, — which  is  offering  more 
than  1  think  could  reasonably  be  desired.  For  the  Captain*s  comfort,  1  beg 
to  inform  him,  that  Paperius  will  aid  him  with  the  first,  Lanzi  with  the 
second,  and  liourguet  with  the  third ;  that  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  Greek, 
or  Latin,  or  Gothic,  he  never  had  a  fairer  opportunity,  or  a  more  direct 
challenge  to  astonish  the  world  with  his  acquirements  as  a  linguist  and  an¬ 
tiquary  ;  and  that,  till  he  descend  fairly  into  the  arena,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  believe,  “  that  every  monument  that  has  descended  to  us  of  the 
language  of  the  Italian  tribes  conquered  by  the  Romans,**  is  about  as  fami¬ 
liar  to  him  as  the  writings  of  Confucius  or  the  Zendavesta.  Common  pru¬ 
dence,  however,  will,  1  am  satisfied,  induce  him,  in  the  metmtime,  to  leave 
to  its  inevitable  fate  the  egregious  nonsense  he  sets  down  about  some  of 
“  the  Italian  tribes  conquered  by  the  Romans,  acting  upon  the  same  jmn^ 
ciples  which  guided  the  Greeks  in  the  work  of  polishing  their  Gothic  (i.  e. 
Scandinavian)  dialect,  and  others  upon  very  neatly  the  same  principles  that 
have  conducted  the  refinement  of  the  Gothic  (i.  e.  Greek,  i.  e.  Scandina¬ 
vian)  dialects  now  in  use  over  the  greater  part  of  the  European  World! 

Such  is  “  the  clear,  complete,  and  satisfactoty  theory**  of  the  colo¬ 
nization  of  Italy  and  of  “  European  languages**  proposed  by  this  redoubteil 
Bobadil,  who  asserts  in  substance,  that  the  Greeks  originally  sprung  from 
the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Sw’eden  and  Norway;  that  Odin  was  worshipped  in 
Greece  and  in  Italy  many  ages  before  the  founding  of  Rome  ;  and  that  the 
Pelasgi,  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  the  Hellenes,  were  tribes  of  the  same  race 
which  latterly  overturned  the  Roman  Empire,  and  poured  its  barbarous 
myriads  over  the  fertile  regions  of  the  South  of  Europe,  though  history 
exhibits  not  a  single  trace  of  its  existence  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
only  some  faint  indications  till  the  era  of  tne  invasion  under  the  Emperor 
Decius:  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  such  is  the  stuff  with  which  the 
fellow’s  mouth  has  been  crammed  by  the  North-of* Italy  man,  who,  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  Captain  had  a  huge  swallow,  appears  to  have  amused  htm- 
aelf  (the  wicked  dog!)  with  this  barefaced  experiment  on  his  voracioua 
credulity.^  In  disgor^ng  these . indigestible  crudities,  however,  the  Captain 
has  unavoidably  garnished  them  with  some  of  the  natural  filth  of  his  own 
Btomacb,  which,  as  the  reader  perhaps  knows,  is  subject  to  a  monthly 
tatioQ  of  feetid  atrabilious  matter  of  the  most  nauseous  and  revolting 
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criplion.  Hut  this  was  to  be  expected,  because  it  is  the  result  of  an  Instinct 
as  incurable  as  that  which  makes  “  the  dog  return  to  his  vomit  again, 
anil  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  wallowing  in  the  mire/* 

It  appears,  also,  that  Captain  has  a  deadly  feud  against  the  Celtic,  of 
which  he  assures  us,  no  doubt  from  his  own  intimate  knowledge  of  that  an¬ 
cient  idiom,  there  is  not  one  vestige  to  be  detected  in  the  Latin  language  ; 
and  he  extends  his  wrath  to  the  Teutonic,  which  he  proscribes  without  mercy. 
Jiuille  sgach  croafrh  ghun  ouiti  a’  leagadh.  Now  this  is  certainly  presumptuous 
in  him,  especially  as  the  late  Dr  Alexander  Murray,  who  probably  knew 
Latin  and  Greek  as  ivcU  as  the  Captain,  and  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  a 
LITTLE /x7/er,  says  expressly  ('Histori/  of  European  Languages,  1,  150,) 
“  that  the  Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  Celtic,  resemble  one  another,** — of 
which  resejnhlance  he  gives  a  number  of  very  striking  examples  ;  while  in 
various  parts  of  the  same  w'ork,  (see  particularly  Vot,  1.  p.  340,  and  Vol, 
II.  pp.  51,  22S,  229,  et  seqip)  he  demonstrates  analytically  the  affinity 
of  the  most  ancient  dialect  of  the  Greek  to  the  Teutonic,  as  well  as 
of  the  latter  to  the  Celtic ;  all  which  languages,  in  fact,  originally 
sprung  from  one  common  source.  Nor  is  this  opinion  peculiar  to  Dr  Mur¬ 
ray.  Jlorne  Tooke,  ( Diversions  of  Furley,  Fart  II.  c.  iv.)  declares,  that 
“  f^rcat  jHirt  of  the  Latin  is  the  language  of  our  northern  ancestors  graft¬ 
ed  on  the  Greek,**  and  that  to  our  northern  languages  the  etymologist 
must  go  for  that  part  of  the  Latin  which  the  Greek  will  not  furnish.*' 
The  chief  of  these  northern  languages**  were  of  course  the  Teutonic 
and  Celtic.  Now  both  these  languages  have  been  shown  to  be  of  Oriental 
origin ;  one  striking  proof  of  which  is  the  analogy  that  prevails  between 
them  and  the  Oriental  tongues,  in  the  manner  of  considering  time, — or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  tenses  of  the  verb,  and  in  the  use  of  nearly  the  same 
consignificatives  in  the  formation  of  adjectives  and  substantives.  Some  of 
the  French,  and  nearly  all  the  great  German  Philologists,  have  maintain¬ 
ed  the  same  theory :  see  Heynii  Opuscula  Academica,  VoL  V.  pp.  57, 
211.  Mithridates,  1I,‘  §  448.  Bartolomei  De  Lafini  Sermonis  Ori- 
gine  et  cum  Orientalibus  Linguis  Connexione,  p.  9,  which  is  only  a  digest 
ot  the  il/emo/rj  one/ O5jerra/ion^  of  Kleuker,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Ruhnkenius 
informs,  in  his  eloge  on  Hemsterhuys,  that  that  celebrated  scholar,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  into  the  analogy  subsisting  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  discovered,  that  though  the  Latin  could,  by  decorawsition, 
be  shown  to  be  substantially  the  iEolic  form  of  the  Greek,  still  tnere  re¬ 
mained  a  part  which  appeared  to  have  a  foreign  origin,  and  which  must  be 
sought  from  a  diflPerent  source. 

1  he  Captain  begs  to  be  excused  from  explaining  his  Grseco-Gothic  theory 
above  set  down,  in  his  own  inimitable  jargon,  and  feels  a  reasonable  alarm 
at  the  possibility  of  “  throwing  pearls  to  porkers.**  He  is  right.  It  would 
be  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  explain  what  he  neither  does  nor  can  under¬ 
stand,  because  it  is  downright  mystification  and  nonsense ;  and  as  to  his 
“  pearls,**  as  he  modestly  calls  them,  it  is  but  honest  in  him  to  have  a 
care  of  what  is  not  his  own.  He  knows,  and  I  know,  where,  and  from  whom 
he  got  what  he  calls  ‘'pearls,**  and  what  every  body  who  knows  any  thing  of 
the  subject  must  pronounce  to  be  the  most  inconceivable  piece  of  drivelling 
absurdity  that  was  ever  crammed  down  the  throat  of  any  man  compos  sui  : 
and  he  knows,  moreover,  that,  from  the  quarter  here  pointed  at,  he  gathered 
the  low  and  disgusting  anecdotes  which  he  is  so  eager  to  publish,  with  the 
view  of  vilifying  and  depreciating  the  memory  of  men  whom  the  sacr^- 
uess  of  the  grave  cannot  shelter  from  his  revilings,  because  he  can  now  in¬ 
sult  them  with  impunity.  But  let  that  pass — sub  Rosa  !  He  should  be  cau¬ 
tious,  however,  how  he  takes  matters  connected  with  History,  Antiquities, 
or  Literature,  upon  trust,  even  when  his  Mentor  is  the  North-of- Italy  man  ; 
and  above  all,  he  should  never  name  authors  ( Herder  and  Adelung  for  ex¬ 
ample)  of  whose  works  he  is  grossly  ignorant^  when  be  takes  it  into  ois  head 
k)  colonize  Italy  with  Goths, 
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3.  Were  the  Crusades  jyroductwe  of  any  advantages  calculated  to  counter* 
balance  the  immediate  evils  which  flowed  from  them  f 

At  the  time  when  Peter  the  Hermit  preached  the  first  Crusade,  Europe 
was  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  barbarians  \^’ho 
overturned  the  Empire  of  the  West  had  succeeded  in  establishing  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  feudalism  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  institutions ;  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
in  which  genius  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being,  was  utterly  extinguished  • 
the  useful  as  well  as  the  liberal  arts  had  either  perished  in  the  wreck  of 
Roman  greatness,  or  been  lost  in  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which  succeeded  • 
and  Christianity,  which,  in  a  purer  form,  might  have  preserved  men  from 
falling  into  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  had  degenerated  into  a 
species  of  paganism  more  ^ious  and  revolting  than  that  which  it  had  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  contributed  rather  to  brutalize  than  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
its  votaries.  The  monuments  of  ancient  genius,  which  had  escaped  the  de¬ 
structive  rage  of  so  many  revolutions,  were  buried  in  monasteries,  and  other 
religious  houses,  where  they  were  no  longer  understood  or  valued;  and 
whence,  had  the  case  been  different,  they  could  have  radiated  no  light,  even 
to  render  the  surrounding  darkness  visible :  science  was  swept  away  in  the 
general  ruin ;  and  the  debasing  absurdities  of  judicial  astrology  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  Lower  Empire,  the 
progress  of  luxury  had  kept  pace  with  the  decline  of  knowledge  and  of  art, 
and  was  fostered  by  a  superstition  whose  empire  is  most  firmly  established 
in  the  utter  debasement  and  prostration  of  the  human  mind ;  all  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  catamites  and  priests ;  cruelty,  the  resource  of  weakness, 
terror,  effeminacy,  and  superstition,  was  the  only  instrument  of  government 
constantly  resorted  to,  yet  always  ineffectual ;  and  society  was  sunk  into  an 
abyss  of  ignorance,  sensuality,  and  misery,  to  which  the  history  of  the 
world  presents  not  a  parallel. 

With  the  single  exception  of  sensuality  and  voluptuousness,  the  Latins 
were  as  ignorant,  credulous,  degraded,  and  barbarous,  as  the  Orientals; 
and  even  this  exception  does  not  hold  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  who  rivalled  the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  all  the  vices 
by  which  they  were  distinguished.  But  the  Franks,  and  other  nations, 
who  now  acknowledged  Rome  as  the  spiritual  mistress  of  the  world,  were 
remarkable  for  an  impetuous,  enthusiastic,  and  romantic  valour,  ever  ready 
to  break  forth  at  the  first  hope  of  adventure  or  achievement.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  feudal  tenures  and  knight  service,  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  their  woods,  tended  to  foster  a  warlike  spirit ;  while  their  leisure, 
occupied  in  martial  exercises,  in  w^hich  they  delighted,  or  in  the  laboure 
of  the  chase,  to  which  they  were  passionately  devoted,  preserved  their 
bodies  robust  and  vigor  ous.  Kept  alive  the  spirit  engendered  by  their  rude 
institutions,  and  prepared  them,  not  only  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  waj, 
but  to  display  those  qualities  of  high  daring  and  enterprize,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  atone  for  all  its  miseries,  and  shea  a  halo  of  glory 
around  the  darkest  of  its  crimes.  Religion,  too,  mingling  with  the^  ten¬ 
dencies,  which  it  rather  strengthened  than  repressed,  gave  birth  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  chivalry,  which,  in  its  turn,  produced  the  age  of  romance,  and  im¬ 
parted  to  tile  manners  and  habits  of  men  a  degree  of  polish  and  renne- 
ment,  blended  with  a  lofty  sentiment  of  honour  and  gallantry,  which  nia« 
it  imperative  to  brook  no  insult,  and  to  brave  every  danger,  in  oroer 
succour  the  helpless,  or  relieve  the  distressed.  The  service  of 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  God  and  his  mistress,  to  whom  he  vowed 
fidelity ;  a  strange  aUiance  was  established  between  religion  and  love ;  ^ 
a  pair  of  bright  eyes  on  earth  served  as  lode-stars  to  guide  the  knig 
that  career  of  daring  and  enterprise,  the  reward  of  which,  the  churen 
sured  him,  was  to  be  the  beatitude  of  Heaven-  , 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  success  with  which  the  Crusades 
preached,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  brave  in  every  •  i- 

to  arms,  to  deUver  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City  from  the 
ceases  to  be  matter  of  astonishment,  even  though  we  must  at  the  same 
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regard  these  wild  expeditions  as  the  most  memorable  instances  of  human 
delusion  which  the  history  of  the  world  exhibits.  But  what  will  not  the 
superstition  of  a  barbarous  age,  aided  by  religious  and  martial  enthusiasm, 
prompt  men  to  underUke?  What  prodigies  may  it  not  enable  them  to  ac¬ 
complish  ?  But  let  me  endeavour  to  contrast  a  few  of  the  evils  with  some 
of  the  advantages  which  flowed  from  these  singular  expeditions. 

1.  One  of  the  evils  attending  the  Crusades  was,  the  superstitious  venera¬ 
tion  shown  to  those  who  returned  (and  few  comparatively  did  return)  from 
the  Holy  Land.  Men  w^ho  had  stood  on  Mount  Calvary,  who  had  visited 
the  Holy  City,  who  had  entered  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  who  had  touched 
the  wood  of  the  true  Cross,  were  received  and  considered,  not  as  saints,  but 
as  demigods,  entitled  to  a  species  of  worship  rather  than  homage ;  and  this 
spirit  was  fostered  by  the  marvellous  tales  of  perilous  adventure  and  heroic 
acliievement  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  with  which  these  heroes  of  the  Cross 
liiled  the  ears  and  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  their  auditors.  Not  only  did 
they  spread  the  contagion  wherever  they  went,  and  hurry  on  the  youth,  am¬ 
bitious  of  the  reverence  they  saw  paid  them,  to  rush  to  the  glorious  contest, 
but  they  strengthened  and  ri vetted  the  force  of  superstition  at  home,  and 
enabled  the  spiritual  tyranny  which  had  been  already  established  over  the 
human  mind  to  enlarge  and  consolidate  its  baneful  dominion.  Thousands 
upon  thousands,  inflamed  with  the  ardour  thus  communicated,  and  impa¬ 
tient  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  East,  were  precipitated  to  a  premature 
grave,  and  the  day  of  regeneration  and  of  light  was  removed  to  a  greater 
distance. 

2.  Another  evil,  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  was  the  traffic  in  relics 
which  was  thus  established,  and  which  afterwards  became  a  source  of  re¬ 
venue  to  the  priesthood,  and  of  gross  imposture  towards  the  people,  who, 
as  usual,  were  the  dupes  of  all  parties.  While  their  ears  were  filled  with 
tales  of  wonder,  their  pockets  were  picked  by  the  reciters.  But  the  clergy 
swn  contrived  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  this  lucrative  trade  ;  first,  for  its 
direct  and  tangible  advantages ;  and  secondly,  as  a  powerful  means  of 
strengthening  and  consolidating  the  dominion  of  superstition.  *  The  refuse 
of  the  church-yard  and  the  charnel-house  were  set  up  to  sale,  and  found 
ready  purchasers.  Faith  long  kept  up  the  demand,  and  the  priests  took 
care  that  the  supply  should  not  fail,  while  rotten  bones  and  decayed  timber 
were  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  This  traffic  necessarily  engendered  a 
system  of  falsehood,  and  gave  rise  to  that  legendary  superstition,  which, 
though  it  served  its  purpose  for  the  time,  was  destined,  in  a  more  enlight¬ 
ened  and  propitious  age,  to  supply  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
that  disgusting  superstition  which  it  had  been  invented  to  support. 

3.  The  Crusades  destroyed  the  little  commerce  which  had  previously  sub¬ 
sisted  between  Europe  and  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  hostile  and  unprovoked  attacks  of  the  Crusaders  on  E^ypt  and  Syria, 
the  channels  by  which  the  productions  of  India  were  then  imported  to  the 
IV  est,  with  the  ravages  they  committed  wherever  they  went,  necessarily  de¬ 
stroyed  all  intercourse  of  a  commercial  nature,  leaving  only  an  insignificant 
traffic,  by  way  of  barter,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands  in  the 
Archipelago.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  Crusades  opened  up  the 
way  to  a  trade  with  India ;  but  this  is  wholly  without  foundation ;  for  the 
total  extermination  of  the  infidels  would  not  have  secured  this  trade  to  the 
Christians,  while  the  Arabs,  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Christian  Religion 

name,  remained  masters  of  the  desart.  If,  therefore,  the  productions  of 
India  afterwards  found  their  way  to  Europe,  it  was  only  after  time  had 
abated  the  fierce  passions  engendered  by  these  extravagant  and  destructive 
expeditions. 

4.  But  while  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Crusades  proved  injurious  to 
wmmcrce,  the  vast  and  incessant  emigration  to  that  devouring  vortex,  the 
^*t,  arrested  the  progress  of  industry  at  home.  The  lands  were  suffered 
to  remain  uncultivated,  and  the  rich  vineyards  of  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
paigne  were  overgrown  with  grass.  In  the  successive  paroxysms  of  the 
^^ttsading  mania,  the  cities  and  the  country  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
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inbabitanU ;  Indastry  was  paralyzed  by  this  mighty  delusion  ;  the  wildest 
fanaticism  possessed  every  head  and  every  heart ;  and  the  countries  to  the 
South  of  Europe,  desert^  by  their  inhabitants,  were  reduced  to  all  the 
misery  and  desolation  which  generally  follow  pestilence  and  war. 

Hut  great  as  these  evils  undoubtedly  were,  the  advantages  which  resulted 
from  these  fanatical  e^tpeditions  more  than  overbalanced  them. 

1.  Though  the  Princes  of  the  West  had  encouraged  the  emissaries  of 
Home  in  preaching  the  Crusades  from  no  political  or  designing  motives,  they 
were  enabled  to  turn  them  to  account,  by  humbling  the  power  of  their  great 
barons  and  vassals.  Most  of  these  had  either  fallen  in  Palestine,  or  ruined 
their  fortunes  in  the  Holy  War.  Their  power  was  consequently  broken, 
and  an  opportunity  offered  for  raising  up  a  countervailing  force,  sufficient 
to  prevent  it  from  recovering  the  shock.  Of  this  opportunity,  the  Sovereigns 
of  Europe  gladly  and  promptly  availed  themselves.  The  independent  juris¬ 
dictions  of  the  nobles  were  destroyed,  or  so  materially  abridged,  as  to  be  no 
longer  formidable  to  the  Crown  ;  and  certain  privileges  and  immunities  were 
granted  to  corporations  of  merchants,  who,  it  was  foreseen,  would  mike  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  theSovereign  who  protected  them  against  the  barons,  by  whom 
they  had  been  long  oppressed,  and  held  in  a  state  of  the  most  degrading 
thraldom.  From  this  time  the  commons  began  gradually  to  rise  in  wealth 
and  importance.  Their  industry  prospered  in  proportion  to  the  security 
they  enjoyed  ;  their  influence  grew  apace  as  they  advanced  in  wealth ;  in 
process  of  time  they  were  able  to  lend  money  to  the  barons  on  mortgage ; 
and  from  this  moment  commenced  that  gradual  subdivision  of  property, 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  would  have  gone  on  steadily,  had 
it  not  been  afterwards  arrested  by  the  pernicious  principle  of  entails.  Re- 
cognizetl  as  an  element  in  the  constitution  of  society,  and  employed  by  the 
Crown  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  nobles,  it  soon  became  necessary 
to  admit  the  representatives  of  the  commons  into  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  profit  by  their  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  consult  their  interest. 
Hence  arose,  in  the  course  of  succeeding  ages,  the  different  political  systems 
of  Euroix;,  all  of  which  have  been  formed  on  the  same  original  principle, 
more  or  less  developed,  in  proportion  as  circumstances  were  more  or  less  fa¬ 
vourable.  And  to  the  Crusades  this  salutary  change  may  be  clearly  and  in¬ 
disputably  traced. 

‘2.  Another  advantage  which  flowed  from  the  Crusades  was  that  proud 
sentiment  of  chivalrous  courtesy  and  honour,  which  has  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  modern  manners,  bestowing  upon  them 
a  degree  of  polished  elegance  and  high  refinement,  to  which  the  Greeks  and 
Homans,  even  in  the  zenith  of  their  renown,  were  utter  and  absolute 
strangers.  “  Betw’een  the  age  of  Charlemagne,”  says  Gibbon,  ( Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Einpire,  Vol.  XI.  p.  36,  octavo  edition,)  “  and  that  of 
the  Crusades,  a  Hevolution  had  taken  place  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  and  the  French,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
3'he  service  of  the  infantry  was  degraded  to  the  plebeians ;  the  cavalry 
formed  the  strength  of  the  armies  ;  and  the  honourable  name  of  Miles,  or 
soldier,  was  confined  to  the  gentlemen  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were 
invested  with  the  character  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and  counts,  who 
had  usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  divided  the  provinces  among  their 
faithful  barons :  the  barons  distributed  among  their  vassals  the  fiefs  or  be¬ 
nefices  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  these  military  tenants,  the  peers  * 
other,  and  of  their  lord,  composed  the  noble,  or  equestrian  order,  which  dis¬ 
dained  to  conceive  the  peasant,  or  burgher,  as  of  the  same  species  with 
themselves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  preserved  by  pure  and  cqua 
alliances ;  their  sons  alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters,  or  lines  of  an¬ 
cestry,  without  spot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the  honour  o 
knighthood  ;  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was  sometimes  enriched  and  ennobles  y 
the  sword,  and  became  the  father  of  a  new  race.  A  single  knight  could  im¬ 
part,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  character  which  he  received;  ^ 
warlike  sovereigns  of  Euro|)e  derived  more  glory  from  this  personal  distinc¬ 
tion  than  from  the  lustre  of  their  diadem.  This  ceremony,  of  which  some 
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tract's  may  be  found  in  Tacitus  and  the  woods  of  Germany,  was,  in  its  origin, 
simple  and  profane  ;  the  candidate,  after  some  previous  trial,  was  infested 
with  the  sword  and  spurs ;  and  his  cheek  or  slioulder  was  touched  with  a 
slight  blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  last  affront  which  it  was  lawful  for  him  to 
tnriure.  But  superstition  mingled  in  every  public  and  private  action  of  life ; 
in  the  Holy  Wars,  it  sanctioned  the  profession  of  arms;  and  the  order  of 
chivalry  was  assimilated,  in  its  rights  and  privileges,  to  the  sacred  orders  of 
the  priesthood.  The  bath  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were  an  inde¬ 
cent  copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptism :  his  sword,  offered  on  the  altar, 
was  blessed  by  the  ministers  of  religion ;  his  solemn  reception  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  fasts  and  vigils ;  and  he  was  created  a  knight  in  the  name  of 
Gcxl,  of  St.  George,  and  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  He  swore  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and  education,  example,  and  the 
public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guardians  of  his  oath.  As  the  champion 
of  (iod  and  the  ladies,  (I  blush  to  unite  such  discordant  names,)  he  devoted 
himself  to  speak  the  truth  ;  to  maintain  the  right ;  to  practise  courtesy,  a 
virtue  less  familiar  to  the  ancients  ;  to  pursue  the  Infidels ;  to  despise  the 
allurements  of  ease  and  safety  ;  and  to  vindicate,  in  every  perilous  adventure, 
the  honour  of  his  character.  The  abuse  of  the  same  spirit  provoked  the  il¬ 
literate  to  disdain  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace,  and  to  esteem  himself  the 
sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  injuries,  and  proudly  to  neglect  the  laws 
of  civil  society  and  military  discipline.  Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution, 
to  refine  the  temper  of  barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some  principles  of  faith, 
justice,  and  humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have  been  often  observed, 
riie  asperity  of  national  prejudice  was  softened  ;  and  the  community  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  arms  spread  a  similar  colour  and  generous  emulation  over  the 
face  of  Christendom.  Abroad,  in  enterprise  and  pilgrimage, — at  home,  in 
martial  exercise,  the  warriors  of  every  country  were  perpetually  associated  ; 
and  impartial  taste  must  prefer  a  Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  the  naked  spectacles  which  corrupted  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  Stadium  the  virgins  and  ma¬ 
trons,  the  pompous  decoration  of  the  lists  was  crowned  with  the  presence 
of  chaste  and  high-born  beauty,  from  whose  hands  the  conqueror  received 
the  prize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage.  The  skill  and  strength  that  were 
exerted  in  wrestling  and  boxing  bear  a  distant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the 
merit  of  a  soldier  ;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were  invented  in  France, 
and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the  East  and  West,  presented  a  lively  image  of 
the  business  of  the  field.  The  single  combats,  the  general  skirmish,  the 
defence  of  a  pass  or  castle,  were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service ;  and  the 
contest,  both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  decided  by  the  superior  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  horse  and  the  lance.  The  lance  was  the  proper  and  peculiar 
Weapon  of  a  knight :  his  horse  was  of  a  large  and  heavy  breed  ;  but  this 
charger,  till  he  was  roused  by  the  approaching  danger,  was  usually  led  by 
an  atteiidnat,  and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad,  on  a  palfrey  of  a  more  easy  pace. 
His  helmet,  his  sword,  and  his.  greaves  and  his  buckler,  it  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  describe  ;  but  I  may  remark,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades, 
the  armour  was  less  ponderous  than  in  latter  times  ;  and  that,  instead  of  a 
massy  cuirass,  his  breast  was  defended  by  an  han-buk,  or  coat  of  mail. 

hen  their  long  lances  were  fixed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors  furiously  spur¬ 
red  their  horses  against  the  foe ;  and  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Turks  and 
.Mabs  could  seldom  stand  against  the  direct  and  impetuous  weight  of  their 
charge.  Each  knight  was  attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire — a 
youth  of  equal  birth  and  similar  hopes ;  he  was  followed  by  his  archers  and 
lucn-at-arms,  and  four,  or  five,  or  six  soldiers,  were  computed  as  the  com¬ 
plete  furniture  of  a  lance.  In  the  expeditions  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of  the  feudal  tenure  no  longer  subsisted  ;  the 
Voluntary  service  of  the  knights  and  their  followers  was  either  prompted 
by  zeal  and  attachment,  or  purchased  with  rewards  and  promises  ;  and  the 
numbers  of  each  squadron  were  measured  by  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the 
fame  of  each  independent  chieftain.  They  were  distinguished  by  his  ban¬ 
ner,  his  armorial  coat,  and  his  cry  of  war ;  and  the  most  ancient  families  of 
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Europe  must  seek,  in  these  achievements,  the  origin  and  proof  of  their  no¬ 
bility.  In  this  rapid  portrait  of  chivalry,  1  have  been  urged  to  anticipate 
the  story  of  the  Crusades,  at  once  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  this  memorable 
institution/' 

3.  The  last  advantage  I  shall  notice  as  resulting  from  the  Crusades  was 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  madness  to  which  they  were  indebted 
for  their  origin,  and  the  furious  hostility  with  which  the  Holy  War  was  car- 
rieil  on,  the  persons  engaged  in  it  were  almost  unconsciously  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  other  nations,  and  their 
savage  minds  informed  with  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge.  This  know¬ 
ledge  would  not  be  buried  in  monasteries  and  cloisters,  like  the  remnants  of 
ancient  literature  and  philosophy,  but  would  be  diffused,  by  the  thousand 
tongues  of  Fame,  through  the  great  mass  of  society;  and,  while  it  gratified  the 
gaping  curiosity  of  ignorance,  would  tend  to  raise  the  ideas  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  communicated  ;  to  give  them  juster  notions  of  their  own  manners, 
customs,  and  institutions,  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  enterprize  which 
the  Crusades  had  engendered,  directing  it,  at  the  same  time,  into  a  less  dan¬ 
gerous  and  more  beneficial  channel.  Ignorant  and  superstitious  as  mankind 
then  w'ere,  this  knowledge,  received  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  general  heav¬ 
ing  and  stirring  among  the  nations,  must  have  given  a  new  impulse  to 
mind,  and  prepared  the  way  for  improvement.  With  the  knowledge  of 
Oriental  manners,  a  taste  had  been  formed  for  Oriental  luxuries,  which,  when 
the  rage  of  hostility  abated,  men  would  seek  to  gratify  :  commerce  would 
thus  follow  in  the  wake  of  war  and  devastation,  and,  by  its  gentle,  healing 
infinence,  soften  the  miseries  and  repair  the  ravages  committed  by  religious 
frenzy  on  the  one  hand,  and  barbarian  fury  on  the  other.  The  productions 
of  the  East  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  highly  valued  in  the 
^Vcst ;  and  hence  the  circumstances  of  society  lead  to  the  inference  justified 
by  facts,  that  though  the  Crusades,  in  the  first  instance,  annihilated  the  little 
commerce  which  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  between  Europe  and  the 
countries  of  the  Levant,  they  at  the  same  time  prepared  the  way  for  a  more 
enlarged  and  beneficial  intercourse,  which  was  destined  to  take  place  when 
the  tide  of  religious  frenzy  had  ebbed,  and  the  selfish  principles  of  man¬ 
kind  regained  their  ordinary  ascendancy.  The  history  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice  fully  illustrates  what  has  now  been  said. 

Perhaps  the  humane  reader,  who  traces  the  progress  of  these  expeditions, 
the  offspring  of  the  wildest  delusion,  and  marked  throughout  by  famine, 
disease,  slaughter,  and  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty  which  the  most  san^i- 
nary  ferocity  could  devise  or  perpetrate,  and  who  calls  to  mind  the  myriads 
uj>on  myriads  that  madly  rushed  forward,  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross, 
to  die  by  the  sword  of  a  barbarian  enemy,  or  perish  under  the  influence  of 
a  pestilential  climate,  with  all  the  other  nameless  calamities  and  privations 
they  endured,  and  the  misery  which  they  left  behind,  as  well  as  that  which 
they  caused  or  suflered  before  them — will  be  of  opinion,  that  no  incidental 
and  doubtful  benefits  could  ever  compensate  such  dreadful  expenditure  of 
human  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  desolation  which  fell  upon  some  of  the 
fairest  portions  both  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  It  is  sufficient  for  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that  every  event  in  this  world  evolves  a  certain  portion  of  good,  which 
it  is  always  instructive  to  contemplate,  and  useful  to  point  out  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  others. 

P.  S.  The  above  hasty  and  imperfect  observations,  written  many  years  ago,  arc 
little  more  than  mere  jottings  or  memoranda,  to  aid  the  recollection,  and  serve  as  a 
basis  for  a  more  enlarged  and  complete  view  of  the  results  which  I  conceive  the  Cru¬ 
sades  to  have  produced  ;  hut  I  have  lieen  deterred  from  making  any  alteration,  by  the 
announcement  of  “  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,”  by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  whose 
splendid  and  versatile  genius  will,  doubtless,  body  forth  and  represent  the  prominen 
features  of  that  memorable  age. 
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By  Dick  Peppermint, 

Walk  IV. 


Ah  !  who  can  boast  he  never  felt  the  fires, 

I'he  trembling  throbbings  of  the  young  desiret, 

^Vhen  he  beheld  the  breathing  roses  glow. 

And  the  soft  heavings  of  the  living  snow  ? 

Mickle's  Camvcns. 


Mi’SiNfl  at  evening  by  my  cottage  fire— 
No,  I  am  thinking  of  a  happier  hour, 

Of  former  seasons,  when  I  would  retire 
At  twilight,  like  a  wild  bird  to  its 
liow’r. 

To  dream,  perhaps,  of  the  delicious  strain 

That  should  salute  the  rising  morn  again. 

Musing  at  evening  in  my  lonely  room, 
Lonely  and  small,  beside  the  haw'thom 
boughs 

That  fillM  the  grate,  where,  in  the  win¬ 
ter’s  gloom. 

The  tire  blaz’d  brightly,  and  the  sparks 
arose 

As  naturally  as  mankind  are  born 

To  trouble,  which  poor  Job  w’as  doomM 
to  mourn  : 

Sweet  hawthorn  boughs,  with  roses  here 
and  there 

Among  them,  placed  by  Annet’s  taste¬ 
ful  fingers ; 

Annct,  fair  girl !  w  ho,  wdth  peculiar  care. 
Prepares  my  cofTee,  fries  my  steak,  and 
lingers 

Most  busy  about  nothing — fond  to  hear 

Me  prattle  nonsense  in  her  pretty  ear 

Musing  at  evening  in  my  lonely  room, 

A  tap  came  gently  to  the  door — a  tap 

Horn  woman’s  hand — and,  in  her  May- 
morn  bloom,  ' 

Fair  Annet  enter’d,  w’ith  a  handsome 

''  ith  handsome  gown,  that  none  became 
her  better— 

And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  handsome 
letter, 

this  is  most  confused  and  stupid 
writing — 

Then  why  attempt  it  ?  I  shall  tell  thee 
why; 

Because  these  dolts  that  choose  to  be  in¬ 
diting 

In  imitation  of  Don  Juan,  try 

Such  foolish  things— and  1  the  same 
essay. 

To  prove  that  1  can  ape  as  well  as  they. 

^  et  ’twill  be  seen  by  every  man  of  taste, 
By  every  man  of  critical  lagacity) 


That  I  no  model  have  before  me  placed. 

Nor,  with  becoming  folly  and  rajKicity, 

Like  very  many  modern  poetasters, 

Stol’n  from  the  treasures  of  some  gifted 
masters. 

I’m  no  disciple  of  the  epic  Milton, 

No  blind  idolater  of  verses  blank  : 

I  don’t,  like  Ossian,  puta  Highland  kilt  on. 

And  rave  gross  nonsense  ujxm  Clutha’s 
bank ; 

Nor  fill,  like  Parson  Young,  with  skulls 
my  room. 

And  hoot  my  song,  like  ow'lcts,  from  a 
tomb. 

I  do  not  take  great  Darwin’s  noisy  trum¬ 
pet. 

And  blow  thee  deaf  with  its  monoto¬ 
nous  sound  ; 

Nor  try,  like  Swift,  to  make  the  muse  a 
strumpet. 

That  w'ould  the  cars  of  modesty  a- 
stound ; 

Nor  chant,  like  Gray,  w'ho  clothes  his 
neck  in  thunders. 

The  wondrous  wonder  (Johnson  says)  of 
wonders. 

I — plague  upon  this  panegyric  pen  ? 

It  is  not  meet  to  praise  one’s  own  poor 
noddle ; 

I  sing  as  Nature  bids — in  spite  of  men. 

Who  give  us  critic-laws  not  worth  a 
bodlc— 

Who  in  strait-waistcoat-maxims  would 
confine  us. 

Like  Aristotle,  Horace,  and  Longinus. 

“  O  come,  blest  Spirit !  w’hatsoe’er  thou 
art, 

(To  quote  the  fervent  wish  of  Robert 
Bloomfield,) 

Thou  kindly  warm,  that  hoverest  round 
my  heart,” 

Whether  1  find  thee  in  a  bean  or  broom- 
field, 

’Mong  country  boors,  or  in  the  city  throng, 

O  come,  be  thou  inspirer  of  my  song  I 

Yet  bards  from  other  bards  may  take  a 
hint. 

As  Bums  from  Ferguson  and  Ramsay 
did, 
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not  meant)  debtor, 

As  Byron  from  the  loud  and  martial  Perhaps  in  dread  of  jail— Lord !  it 
tread  he 

Of  the  “  Great  Minstrel’s”  Pegasus,  and  From  David  Twist  the  tailor— devil  take 
eke  it  • 

From  Crabbe’s  stout  parson-horse,  not  And  can  the  fellow  think  I  should  go 
over  sleek:  naked  ? 

As  Campbell  did  from  Rogers,  though  he 
woke 

A  louder  music— as  from  Dryden, 

Pope ; 

But  sure  each  pilfering  cranium  should  be 
broke, 

That  steals  l)oth  thought  and  manner, 
with  a  hope 

Of  l)cing  poet — not,  alas  !  a  true  one — 

Like  those  who  follow  Wordsworth  and 
Don  Juan. 

Like— faith,  I  do  not  choose  to  tell 
their  names. 

For  I  am  not  a  pugilist,  like  Cribb, 

Nor  am  1  fond  of  duellist ic  games  ; 

And  if  they  chanced  to  break  my  leg 
or  rib, 

(A  s  Socrates  would  say)  where's  the  re¬ 
sort  ? 

W  e  cannot  bring  an  ass  before  a  court. 

She  held  a  letter  in  her  hand — fair  Anoet 

A  handsome  letter  on  the  table  laid, 

And  smil'd  and  simper'd— but  I  really 
cannot 

Her  meaning  tell,  unless  the  love-rij>e 
maid 

Might  think,  perhaps,  it  was  a  billet-doux 

From  some  sweet  damsel,  lovely,  fond, 
and  true. 

“  We  shall  receive  no  letters  in  the  grave,” 

Says  Doctor  Johnson— how  he  found 
this  out 

Is  more  than  I  can  guess— what  w  itness 
gave 

The  evidence?  None- it Tcmains  a 
doubt : 

From  Klopstock's  widow'  I  have  letters 
read. 

Address'd  to  him  long  aacr  he  was  dead.  ‘"o  j 

And  I  have  read— bless  me  !  what  I  have  Your’s  most  sincerely, 

read —  Gilbert  Weathervane. 

Letters  by  pious  Mistress  Rowe  from  ,,  • 

hell  j  «  Two  pretty  ladies !”— Yes,  by  Heavensi 

ril  go— 

But  'tis  a  sin  to  swear— I’ll  mark  tha 
down 

In  my  small  pocket-book.  Ho,  Annet, 
ho! 

There,  brush  these  booU  Ull  bnghter 
than  thine  own 

Black  brilliant  eyes— here  fix  this  gUttcr- 


It  may  be  from  the  baker — Rol)ert  Crust- 

Curse  on  his  impudence  !  can  he  sup. 
pose 

That  I  should  live  on  nothing  ?  I  shall 
thrust 

His  nonsense  in  the  fire — lo,  there  it 
goes 

Into  oblivion  !  no,  *tis  out  again, 

A  happier  thought  comes  brightening  o\t 
my  brain. 

It  may  be  from  a  patron — oh,  delightful ! 

■  Some  man  of  title,  honour,  'wealth,  and 
pow'’r. 

Who  having  heard  that  fortune  has  been 
spiteful 

To  me,  melodious  bard  !  comes  like  a 
show’r 

Of  summer  over  me,  to  bid  me  raise 

My  head  among  the  w'orthies  of  our  days. 


It  may  be  from  that  girl— the  fair  un. 
known — 

To  tell  me  that  she  sw'oon’d  beneath 
mine  eye 

Of  radiant  light — expir’d,  too,  with  the 
tone 

Of  my  lip’s  music— pugh  !  she  would 
not  die 

By  such  blunt  arrow’s — let  me  then  unfold 

The  letter  that  is  trembling  in  my  hold. 

“  My  dearest  Peppermint, 

I’ve  got  an  Order 

From  Bailie  What’s-his-namc,  to  see 
the  Jail, 

And  Bridewell  too,  sweet  Poet  of  the 
Border ; 

If  thou  accompany  us,  thou  wilt  not 


Oh,  Lady  !  thy  enthusiastic  head 

Has  been  in  fearful  blaze,  as  thou  canst 
tell. 

Before  thou  couldst  imagine  that  thy 
cranium 

Was  such  an  awful  place  as  Pandemo¬ 
nium. 

Tis  strange  to  rouse  upon  a  handsome 
letter^. 

Before  we' open  it— at  least  for  mo. 


0**  " 
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Now  that  will  do— anti  now  arrange  that  And  morning  came  at  last,  serene  and 
trill—  l^right, 

•Tis  not  in  fashion  now,  but  never  To  chase  the  phantoms  from  my  thorny 

rare ;  ♦ 

Oh,  girl !  that  breath  of  thine  is  fit  to  kill  And  I  arose,  as  any  body  might, 

A  giant  in  his  mightiness— the  air  With  more  than  customary  pleasure— 

Of  hiMvcn  cannot  be  sweeter — shut,  oh,  glad 

!  Thus  to  escape  from  threatening  fiends, 

Tin  cherrv  lips — or  I  must — no,  I  can-  and  meet 

•  •  *  _ _ ^ _ A. 


I  cannot  shut  mine  eyes — thou  little 


My  blue  surtout,  and,  with  my  dandy 
switch. 

Hush  forth  to  meet  these  pretty  girls— 
and  con 

My  lines  that  pass  along  the  lips  of 
misses. 

As  soft  as  silk-threads,  and  as  sweet  as 
kisses. 


*  he  sheets  turn  winding  ones— the  blan¬ 
kets  grow 

As  damp  and  heavy  os  a  green  grave- 
sod  ; 

0  Lord  !  and  who  has  pow’r  to  breathe 
below 

The  increasing  weight  of  such  a  horrid 
load? 

‘  0  Lord,  for  morning  !**  will  the  wretch¬ 
ed  cry. 

In  fear  and  perturbatioD— -so  did  I. 

VOL.  XV. 


Like  birds,  not  singing-birds,  within 
their  cage ; 

Like  ducks  and  hens,  that  neither  plough 
nor  sow. 

But  spoil  the  corn-fields,  when  in  hoary 
age 

The  stalks  are  drooping — so  they  are 
pent  up, 

That  rightful  owners  may  both  dine  and 

8UI). 

1  praise  the  legislature  for  our  laws, 

For  thus  confining  debtors  in  a  jail  ; 

Although  their  body*s  absent,  and  their 
paws. 

In  place  of  tools,  may  grasp  an  iron 
rail. 

Their  minds,  at  least,  may  linger  in  their 
shop. 

Or  hover  round  the  reapers  of  their  crop. 

It  is  indeed  a  most  ingenious  way 

To  make  a  debtor  pay  the  cash  he 
owes ; — 

Cut  out  a  fellow’s  tongue,  and  bid  him 


So  people  think  now  in  the  present  day ; 
So  thought  not  Moses  in  the  days  gone 
by. 

Who,  as  all  Christian  souls  believe  and 


Receiv’d  the  Jewish  laws  from  Heaven 
on  high ; 

But  now’  a  human  judge,  who  is  partaker 
Of  human  faults,  is  wiser  than  his  Maker. 


O  Sir  James  Mackintosh!  O  worthy  Sir! 
Although  I  don’t  think  thou  can’st 
w'rite  like  Moses, 

Yet  w'hen  the  Revolution  made  a  stir, 
Thy  |>en  was  |)owerful,  as  thy  book 
discloses ; 

His  creed,  or  any  other  thing  he  knows  ;  O  plead  for  justice  to  a  worthless  crew ! 
riuck  out  his  eyes,  and  bid  him  justly  Should  not  the  very  devil  have  his  due  ? 

draw 

The  features  of  a  man  he  never  saw’ ; 

L(»p  ofi’  his  legs,  and  bid  him  sw’iftly  run 
Up  to  the  lofty  top  of  Arthur’s  Seat ; 

Smite  otr  his  head,  and,  when  the  thing 
is  done. 

Command  his  bloodless  lx)som  still  to 
beat : 

If  he  obey,  the  debtors  will  not  fail 
To  t>ay  their  creditors  while  housed  in 


While  thus  I  mus’d,  I  felt  a  gentle  press, 
A  w'oman’s  gentle  press,  ujwn  mine 
arm ; 

And,  lo,  the  fair  unknow’n,  in  her  distress, 
Had  clung  to  me  for  shelter,  though  no 
harm 

Was  near— O  Master  Pepiximiint,  this 
place  is 

No  pleasant  sight,  with  all  these  horrid 
faces !” 

I  laid  my  hand  on  her’s— it  trembled— 
bless  her ! 

She  pull’d  it  not  away  like  prudish 
maid  ; 

1  took  her  hand  in  mine — “  0  to  possess 

For  ever” — in  my  heart  I  sighd  or 
said. 

In  mine  I  link’d  her  arm— “  What  bliss 
to  shield  her 

Through  life— and  give  her  all  my  heart 
could  yield  her !” 

j” _ like  Colcridg'-S 


But  hold,  my  muse— for  statesmen  all  are 
wise— 

In  case  that  thou  may’st  get  a  hearty 
caning; 

Perhaps  a  whipping,  that,  like  Spanish 
files. 

May  peel  thy  back  in  spite  of  thy  com. 
plaining ; 

Nay,  they  may  tear  out  even  thy  heart 
and  /hrr, 

And  cast  them  in  a  pool  to  quake  and 
quiver. 

Look  to  the  right  hand  !  lo,  the  robbers, 
thieves, 

And  murd’rcrs,  too,  not  much,  per- 
ha^is,  at  case ! 


“I  calm’d  her  fears' 
mellow  bard ! 

When  Genevieve  lay  weeping 
breast— 
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“  And  she  was  calm.”  The  fearful  door  Appears  not  in  their  faces,  where  you  read 
now  jarr’d  Of  some  premeditated  evil  deed. 

I’pon  its  hinge,  and  the  huge  porter 

(l)lest  And  yet  ’tis  better  far  than  hanging  them, 

Oft  witli  his  liquid  namesake,  for  his  hide  If  but  a  few  amongst  them  will  reiwiit, 
well  And  turn  good  citizens — the  fearful  liamc 

StuiV’d  with  l>eef  is)  let  us  pass  to  Brid-  Had  never  been,  with  its  destruction, 
well.  sent 

By  Heaven  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  had 
Bridewell  is  just  a  hell  a  dreadful  sink  There  been  live  good  men  ’mid  fivethou- 
Of  human  vice  in  every  human  shape, 


brink  I  look’d  on  them,  and  shudder’d — and 

Of  life,  for  whom  the  grave  begins  to  niy  gaze 

i  I  turn’d  upon  the  being  at  my  side. 

But  I  confess  the  porters  are  more  civil  The  beautiful,  the  innocent,  whose  ways 
'io  strangers,  than  one  would  expect  the  Were  those  of  virtue— virtue  that  will 
devil.  guide 

And— oh  !  must  I  disclose  the  unwel-  Her  heart  to  happiness,  her  soul  to  glory, 
come  truth  ?  When  icy  death  has  clos’d  her  mortal 

By  far  the  most  of  these  degraded  crea»  story, 

tures 

Arowomeii— women  in  the  years  of  youth,  “There  is  contagion  in  the  eyes  that 

And  vet  the  bloom  has  left  their  sallow  flame 

features.  Upon  us  here— come  forth,  my  fair  un- 

And  from  their  eyes  unholy  glances  dart,  ^  known. 

To  tell  the  state  of  a  corrupted  heart.  Miss  Mary  Allandale,  (for  that  s  the  name 

She  l)cars  among  the  flow’ers  where  she 
The  hands  that  were  most  ready  to  re-  hath  blown,) 

lievc  “Come  forth,  I  pray  thee,  from  this  tigers* 

A  fellow  of  his  money  or  his  watch,  den. 

Are  now  most  busily  employ’d  to  w'eave.  Where  men,  though  seeming  human,  arc 
To  sew,  to  spin— yet,  I’m  told,  they  not  men— 

hatch 

New  vices  in  this  place _ I  see  that  they  “  Where  women — but  I  won’t  at  present 

Are  more  inclin’d,  indeed,  to  sing  than  biy 

pray.  The  lash  of  condemnation  on  their 

shoulder.” 

The  feet  that  w’cre  most  speedy  in  the  So  forth  we  came,  and  took  our  pleasant 
chase,  way 

When  i>olice.ollicers  cried,  “  Catch  the  Along  the  Bridges  ;  but  when  I  grew 
thief!”  bolder. 

Are  now  most  busy,  with  an  awkward  And  felt  my  tongue  could  speak,  alas ! 
pace,  we  parted. 

In  treading  on  a  large  mill-wheel—  And  I  went  lonely  home— yet  merry- 
vet  grief  hearted. 
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Book  I.  Part  II. 


Chapter  /. 

Experience — JhreJ  udices. 

Two  potent  dissimilar  passions  rule  by  turns  in  the  human  breast ;  the 
craving  for  the  negative  species  of  enjoyment,  consisting  in  the  suspension 
of  all  uneasy  exertion  ;  and  that  paramount  stimulus  to  action,  the  inces- 
sant  desire  of  an  ameliorated  condition.  Among  individuals,  temper  and 
circumstances  determine  the  preponderance  of  indolence  or  ambition — the 
haines  by  which  those  passions  are  commonly  designated  ;  but  the  latter 
hcvcT  fails  to  influence  in  a  superior  degree  tne  general  conduct  of  civilized 
communities.  Great  difficulties,  however,  are  opposed  to  its  due  regulation. 
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Our  mental  powers  are  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  judge  at  once,  upon  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  the  best  course  of  action  :  our  sole  dependence  for  direction  in  this 
matter  is  upon  experience  ;  and  this  intellectual  deficiency  is  the  source  of 
a  jreculiar,  although  a  very  obvious  inconvenience. 

An  adequate  fund  of  experience  can  only  be  obtained  after  the  succession 
of  a  long  series  of  events.  But  the  mind  is  too  volatile  to  await  the  result 
of  so  tedious  a  process.  Before  it  possesses  the  legitimate  means  of  arriving 
at  an  accurate  judgment,  it  hastens  to  the  employment  most  agreeable  to  the 
imagination  of  forming  conclusions.  Such  is  the  origin  of  those  crude 
opinions  which  have  received  the  suitable  appellation  of  prejudicesy  and  which 
have  had  so  extensive  an  influence  on  the  past  and  present  fortunes  of  the 
human  race. 

It  hence  appears  that  we  are  called  upon,  as  we  proceed  in  our  inquiry,  to 
a<lvert  to  two  general  divisions  of  the  subject  of  civilization  besides  those  al¬ 
ready  described.  In  the  history  of  each  separate  community  there  must  be 
a  period  when  a  sufficient  stock  of  experience  has  accumulated  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  just  rules  of  conduct ;  after  which,  a  further  term  must  pass,  du¬ 
ring  which  the  prejudices  engendered  in  the  course  of  the  accumulation  will 
gradually  disappear,  and  at  length  leave  room  for  the  practical  benetits  to 
be  derived  from  the  acquired  knowledge. 

Now'  the  precise  mark  of  the  actual  termination  of  our  sixth  era  is  the 
possession  by  the  community  of  the  amount  of  experience  included  in  tlu* 
first  of  these  periods.  The  question,  What  may  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  stock  ?  must  be  left  very  much  to  the  judgment  of  the  dis¬ 
cerning  reader ;  and  wre  also  leave  to  the  general  statistician,  or  perhaps, 
more  properly,  to  the  minute  philosopher,  the  task  of  applying  the  criterion 
so  far  developed  to  the  moral  and  political  attainments  of  existing  nations : 
However  near  the  approximation  of  one  or  two  happy  instances,  we  ap¬ 
prehend  there  are  yet  none  in  all  respects  prepared  to  be  measured  by  such 
a  standard.  In  the  application  of  the  scale,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  experience,  to  be  available,  must  have  been  made  up  of  important  trans¬ 
actions  retained  in  the  memory,  not  known  only  passively  by  the  senses ;  for 
savages  are  the  witnesses  of  events,  generally,  indeed,  of  minor  consequence, 
but  clifter  from  a  civilized  people  in  this  respect  principally  in  their  neglect 
to  render  those  events  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  social  improvement. 

Having  marked  by  a  definite  line  the  connecting  boundaries  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  eras,  the  next  step  in  order  is  to  consider  the  province  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  latter,  the  forerunner  of  the  eighth  and  last  stage,  in  the  course 
of  which  will  be  realized  all  that  can  be  accomplished  on  this  side  of  the 
grave  towards  the  perfection  of  the  human  race. 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  seventh  era  will  be  the  eradication  of  prejudice.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  this  effect  wdll  be  therein  produced  will  appear  in  a  future  chapter, 
after  we  have  entered  into  some  necessary  explanation  of  our  views  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  those  prejudices,  and  which  we  propose  to  class  under  the  following 
general  heads : 

1.  Ilcligious  Prejudices  or  Abuses. 

2.  Prejudices  affecting  Education. 

3.  Prejudices  relating  to  Social  Government. 

We  understand  the  whole  of  these  terms  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  so 
as  to  render  them  altogether  comprehensive  of  all  the  most  important  ni- 
UTcsts  of  life. 

Chapter  IL 

Religious  Prejudices  or  Abuses, 

The  influence  of  religion  upon  civilization  is  incontestible.  of  the 

surest  marks  of  difference  between  a  true  and  a  false  religion  **>^  *^  * 
zealous  exercise  of  the  former  conduces  to  social  improvement,  whde  Uic 
same  conduct  applied  to  the  latter  produces  a  contrary  effect*  The  reason 
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is  plain:  zeal,  in  connexion  with  a  just  cause,  is  a  virtue  ;  in  a  bad  cause,  it 
soon  ile'jeiR'ratcs  into  a  vicious  fanaticism,  which  is  fatal  to  all  useful  exer¬ 
tion.  'I’he  Pagan  religion,  as  it  was  exercised  by  the  Romans,  and  some 
utlicr  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  was  as  little  as  possible  attended  by  fana¬ 
ticism  :  it  ottered,  therefore,  no  serious  impediment  to  the  advance  of  its 
professors  to  that  state  of  civilization  to  which  heathens  are  capable  of  at¬ 
taining.  \Vc  have  accordingly  seen  that  they  actually  reached  the  summit 
of  the  fourth  stage.  The  deluded  adherents  of  other  false  systems  of  re¬ 
ligious  faith  have  never  been  able,  although  assisted  by  an  extraordinary 
accumulation  of  experience,  to  advance  so  far.  The  Hindoos,  the  Mahome¬ 
tans,  and  the  btdievers  in  other  similar  superstitions,  in  the  elements  of 
uliich  is  mingled  a  large  portion  of  misdirected  zeal,  have  at  no  time  pro¬ 
ceeded  much  beyond  the  third  era  ;  and  it  might  be  easily  shown,  that  if 
in  every  instance  their  present  progress  is  not  absolutely  retrograde,  they 
have  no  prospect  of  ever  reaching  the  point  attained  by  the  followers  of  the 
grosser  system  of  Paganism, — in  the  design  of  which  there  might  probably 
have  existed  a  smaller  mixture  of  truth,  hut  whose  pernicious  moral  ten¬ 
dency  was  in  some  measure  mitigated  by  greater  moderation,  or  indifference, 
in  its  practical  application. 

I’lie  same  observation  applies  to  those  mixed  creeds  into  which  a  portion 
of  ('liristianity  has  been  admitted,  and  which  may  all,  more  or  less,  be 
considered  as  false,  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  or  greater  predominance  of 
that  ))urc  element.  Islamism,  although  it  has  condescended  to  borrow 
sometliing  from  the  design  of  Christianity,  has  retained  little  or  none  of  its 
spirit  ;  it  is  accordingly  almost  wholly  false.  The  Oriental  Christians  pro¬ 
fess  a  faith  peculiarly  adulterated.  In  Abyssinia,  Judaism,  Paganism,  and 
Islamism,  have  so  overpowered  the  true  religion — at  no  time  adequately  im¬ 
planted  in  a  locality  particularly  unfavourable — as  scarcely  to  leave  any 
thing  of  Christianity  but  the  name :  in  other  parts,  the  Greek  Church  dis- 
))lays  but  too  many  traces  of  the  contamination  of  barbarous  tribes.  The 
Koman  (’atholic  religion,  in  its  most  corrupt  state,  was  perhaps  scarcely  less 
impure  ;  but  planted  in  those  regions  where  the  full  measure  of  the  fourth 
era  of  civilization  had  been  attained  during  the  predominance  of  the  ancient 
sii[)cr.stition,  it  possessed  greater  powers  of  self-extrication.  Before  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  was  known,  the  barrier 
of  the  fifth  stage  had  been  passed  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ignorance  and 
corruption  of  the  subsequent  times,^uch  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
survived,  to  prevent  any  fatal  relapse  into  barbarism.  That  spirit,  wherever 
it  exists,  increases  by  the  force  of  its  own  innate  powers ;  and  it  led  to  the 
incipient  reformations  in  religion,  which  mark  the  entrance  of  the  sixth  era, 
Juid  the  subsequent  practical  amelioration,  if  not  the  complete  annihilation 
ot  the  greater  abuses. 

1  he  corruptions  of  Christianity  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  its  misap- 
prthension  through  ignorance,  and  afterwards  of  its  fraudulent  perversion. 
As  it  ])rocceded  from  the  mouth  of  its  Great  Founder,  it  was  essentially 
pure,  and  incapable,  by  any  effort  of  the  human  mind,  of  improvement. 
It  was  intended  to  supersede  all  previous  systems,  and  admitted  only,  in 
Common  with  them,  tnose  great  moral  truths  which  are  engraven  on  the 
heart  of  man,  and  which  the  worst  superstitions  cannot  entirely  eradicate, 
hui  in  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  age,  many  of  the  errors  of  the  darker  tiines 
were  engrafted  upon  the  holy  stock ;  and  the  sole  business  of  reformation 
consisted  in  clearing  away  the  intruding  substance,  and  in  restoring  the  ce¬ 
lestial  plant  to  its  original  state  of  purity. 

How  far,  and  in  what  instances,  success  has  attended  this  arduous  under- 
htliing,  is  a  question  which  affects  that  of  the  actual  degree  of  civilization 
attainetl  by  the  existing  Christian  communities.  Our  inquiry  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  disquisition  of  this  nature.  The  religious  abuses  to  which  we 
Would  more  particularly  confine  ourselves  in  this  chapter,  are  those  which 
still  adhere  to  the  states  wherein  reformation  has  b^n  most  successful ; 
where  civilization  is  consequently  at  this  moment  at  the  highest  point  which, 
since  the  reformation  of  society,  it  has  ever  attained. 
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One  of  the  principal  religious  abuses  remaining  to  be  subdued,  is  that 
wliich  is  solely  attributable  to  secular  interference.  A  blameable  want  of 
faith,  and  a  still  more  criminal  desire  of  converting  religion  into  a  political 
engine,  are  the  sources  of  this  evil.  Christianity,  built  on  a  rock,  and  proof 
against  superhuman  machinations,  is  vainly  and  impiously  presumed  to  so¬ 
licit  or  require  human  support ;  a  religion  which  has  descended  from,  and 
still  belongs  to  Heaven,  is  artfully  interwoven  with  a  variety  of  fragile  and 
fictitious  institutions.  Hence  its  danger,  when,  amidst  the  common  muta¬ 
tions  of  human  affairs,  the  materials  with  which  it  is  thus  unnaturally  con- 
nected  hasten  to  their  predestined  decay. 

To  be  more  particular : — What  is  more  current  than  the  political  axiom 
of  the  indestructible  connection  of  the  altar  and  the  throne  ^  And  what  are 
these  metaphorical  terms  understood  to  mean  ?  Under  the  word  altar,  (an 
expression  itself  more  applicable  to  the  institutions  of  Judaism  and  Pagan¬ 
ism  than  those  of  pure  Christianity,)  are  comprehended,  not  only  the  reli¬ 
gion  inculcated  by  the  blessed  Redeemer,  but  all  the  pomp  and  all  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  a  luxurious  and  ambitious  hierarchy,  whose  usurpations, 
although  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  know  they  were  foreseen,  were  not  in 
the  most  remote  degree  sanctioned  by  the  great  founder  of  our  faith.  The 
throne,  thus  coupled  with  a  term  significant  both  of  religion  and  of  the 
abuses  of  religion,  is  not  meant  to  represent  the  seat  or  the  power  of  the 
first  civil  magistrate,  the  virtuous  dispenser  of  equal  laws,  and  the  faithful, 
responsible  servant,  as  well  as  the  creature  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  more 
often  emblematical  of  an  ungovernable  despot,  the  corrupter  of  the  public 
morals,  the  despoiler  of  the  property  and  happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
the  plague  and  scourge  of  his  country. 

This  simple  analysis  is  sufficient  to  develope  the  fundamental  vice  of  an 
axiom  so  generally  eirculated,  and  upon  which  are  founded  some  of  the 
higher  dogmas  of  modern  politics.  Religion  is  therein  the  great  ostensible 
object  of  support ;  but  of  all  the  interests  which  it  proposes  to  uphold,  those 
of  Christianity  are  the  least  protected  :  may  we  not  rather  say,  that,  but  for 
its  own  indestructible  qualities,  Christianity  would  incur  the  risk  of  being 
lost,  or  crushed  under  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  hostile  elements 
with  which  it  is  enveloped ;  and  that,  such  hypocritical  professions  not¬ 
withstanding,  all  the  real  anxiety  experienced  is  directed  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  false,  at  the  expense  of  the  true  religion  ? 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  and  soofier  or  later  it  will  force  itself  upon 
the  conviction  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  that  civil  governments  and  reli¬ 
gions  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  separate  intrinsic  merits. 
The  chief  functions  of  the  true  religion  relate  to  interests  infinitely  more 
important  than  any  which  are  exclusively  connected  with  this  life.  It 
ministers  also,  indeed,  with  a  powerful  hand,  to  the  due  reflation  of  the 
present  transitory  scone  ;  but,  averse  from  all  usurpation,  it  leaves  to  other 
appropriate  means  the  peculiar  services  which,  by  a  divine  law,  they  arc 
destined  to  perform.  It  operates  by  a  sure  and  silent  process  upon  the 
hearts  of  individuals,  and  through  that  grand  source  of  all  human  transac¬ 
tions,  upon  the  manners  and  conduct  of  society.  In  this  indirect  w'ay,  it  is 
highly  subservient  to  the  ends  of  good  governments,  and  becomes  at  once 
their  creator  and  support. 

The  more  perfect  a  civil  government,  the  less  will  it  value  or  rely  upon 
the  outward  trappinfrs — the  more  will  it  interest  itself  in  the  practice  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  will  leave  the  external  rites  and  discipline  to  the  judgment  o 
the  people,  become  more  and  more  fitted  for  the  task  by  the  influence  of  an 
enlightened  system  of  education, — and  it  will  seek  to  profit  only  by  those 
fruits  of  religion  which  are  favourable  to  the  eternal  as  well  as  the  temporal 
happiness  of  its  professors. 
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from  tlie  prevalence  of  a  refined  religious  system,  Christianity  could  expect 
iioiliin'^  but  injury  from  the  rude  contact  of  a  power  wholly  incompetent  to 
the  e.ire  and  control  of  interests  of  such  extraordinary  delicacy  ;  and  the 
verv  atteini>t  to  obtrude  its  insidious  protection  would  unquestionably  be  in¬ 
stantly  repelled,  as  too  evidently  founded  upon  a  principle  subversive  of  the 
moral  freedom  of  which  pure  Christianity  is  the  patron,  and  by  which  only 
it  can  adequately  fiourish. 

'idle  time,  then,  is  to  arrive,  when  religion  will  cease  to  form  a  branch  of 
the  science  of  politics,  or  the  subject  of  legislative  enactments.  Uut  will 
Christianity  escape  from  our  grasp  when  it  is  no  longer  under  the  shield  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  law  ?  No  !  It  will  be  the  free  and 
sjiontaiicous  attendant  upon  our  steps,  and  the  more  welcome  to  our  bosoms, 
because  totally  divested  of  that  obtrusive  character  under  which  it  has  too 
often  been  j)re’sented  to  us  by  insidious  enemies  or  imprudent  friends.  l*artak- 
ing  of,  if  not  constituting,  the  very  essence  of  tiiuth,  it  is  obnoxious  only  to 
injury  from  the  assaults  of  ignorance  triumphing  amidst  surrounding  dark¬ 
ness  ;  and  from  such  assaults,  in  the  state  of  society  we  are  now  anticipating, 
it  will  have  nothing  to  dread. 

'I’he  teachers  of  religion  will  not  be  the  less  respectable  or  respected  when 
divested  of  the  patronage  of  the  civil  power :  they  will  rest  their  claims 
lor  consideration  upon  the  same  foundation  as  their  Great  Master  and  his 
Apostles  ;  but,  instead  of  contending,  like  them,  w'ith  the  insults  and  oppres¬ 
sions  of  an  ignorant  and  perverse  generation,  they  will  be  cberished  and 
beloved  by  an  enlightened  people,  conscious  of  the  supreme  dignity  of  their 
character,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  their  office.  To  these  awful  and  ve¬ 
nerable  (qualifications  they  will  indeed  be  compelled,  more  than  under  a 
Imally-established  church,  to  add  the  virtues  of  temperance,  of  disinterest¬ 
edness,  of  industry,  of  unaffectetl  piety  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  self-denial 
necessary  to  secure  these  invaluable  gifts,  they  will  reap  a  benefit  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  society,  from  their  attainment. 

A  legal  church  establishment  is  supposed  to  present  a  barrier  against  the 
intlux  of  numerous  heretical  opinions.  This  may  be  true,  so  far  as  respects 
its  operation  in  a  dark  age :  in  more  enlightened  times,  the  effect  must  be 
the  reverse.  Amidst  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  current  doctrines,  only 
one  can  l)c  the  true  one ;  and  in  proportion  as  light  is  admitted  into  the 
human  mind,  the  probabilities  of  discovering  that  jewel  without  price  are 
increased.  Krror  is  supported  either  by  vice  or  ignorance  :  as  the  latter  de¬ 
creases,  a  gradual  approximation  towards  the  true  evangelical  doctrine,  and 
consequently  towards  each  other,  must  be  effected  by  sectarians  of  every 
‘h  nomination.  A  church  establishment,  inflexible  in  its  regulations,  and 
obstinately  tenacious  of  its  property,  even  in  error,  alone  refuses  its  con¬ 
currence,  because  it  interferes  in  some  degree,  however  unimportant,  with 
Hs  antiquated  standard  of  faith  and  discipline ;  and  becomes  eventually  the 
sole  cause  of  perpetuating  that  disunion  which  it  professes  to  be  its  aim  to 
destroy. 

1  be  prejudice  most  pernicious  to  religion  is  that  which  supposes  it  to  be 
analogous  in  its  properties  with  the  institutions  legitimately  placed  under 
tne  control  of  the  human  mind.  We  are  too  apt  to  confound  Christianity 
"lib  the  various  suq>erstitions  commonly  included  in  the  generic  appellation 
rt-/ii>iony  and  to  consider  it  as  subject  to  the  same  arbitrary  treatment.  A 
lalse  religion  may  possibly  become  a  convenient  engine  of  policy  ;  but  the 
true  one  can  only  be  so  abused,  while  some  portion  of  the  former  adheres  to 
As  knowledge  becomes  diffused  among  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and 
as  civilization  advances,  Christianity  will  vindicate  its  rights,  and  disen¬ 
tangle  itself  from  the  injurious  state  of  tutelage,  within  which  it  has  been 
so  long  attempted  to  restrain  its  free  and  allotted  course :  at  that  time,  and 
fiot  before,  will  all  the  terrestrial  blessings  with  which  it  is  fraught  be  fully 
developed ;  it  will  then  act  with  irresistible  force  in  the  great  work  of  so¬ 
cial  improvement,  and  prepare  the  way  for  that  universal  and  uninterrupted 
harmony,  which  we  are  taught  both  by  reason  and  revelation  will  ultimately 
prevail  over  the  Christian  world. 
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Chapter  III. 

Prejudices  affecting  Education. 

Instruction,  by  a  gradual  process  from  insignificant  to  higher  degrees  of 
knowledge,  is  indispensable  to  humanity.  Created  beings  of  a  superior 
rank  probably  differ  from  man  in  this  respect  only  by  the  greater  siriiUs 
they  are  able  to  take  in  the  progress  of  improvement.  However  this  may 
be,  the  latter  is  evidently  confined  in  his  operations  by  his  peculiar  con¬ 
struction.  He  enters  into  life  endowed  with  mental  powers  of  considerable 
magnitude  ;  but,  previously  to  their  exertion,  his  mind  itself  is  so  completely 
a  blank,  as  to  afford  the  best  emblem  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  anima¬ 
ted  world  of  a  philosophical  vacuum.  In  this  state.  Nature  is  his  first  in- 
structor.  She  has  granted  him  organs  of  sense,  by  means  of  which  she  in¬ 
troduces  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  exterior  universe.  The  mind 
thus  acted  upon,  insensibly  developes  those  surprising  projxjrties,  superior 
to  mere  perception,  or  the  low  er  functions  of  consciousness,  which  distinguish 
the  human  from  the  brute  creation,  and  enable  the  highly-gifted  possessor 
to  assume  his  allotted  station  in  the  dignified  order  of  reasoning  beings. 

It  has  been  wisely  ordered,  that,  Nature  having  provided  the  means  for, 
and  superintended  the  first  advances  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  im¬ 
portant  part  still  remaining  to  be  performed  should  be  left  to  the  ingenuity 
and  industry  of  mankind.  Of  this  part,  the  greater  portion  is  coininitU'd 
to  the  care  of  persons  connected  with  the  individual  by  the  ties  of  social 
fraternity,  or  of  consanguinity, — the  lesser  to  the  individual  himself.  The 
former,  that  part  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  others,  is  properly  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  terra  education  ;  but  that  word,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  is 
not  sufficiently  significant  of  the  extensive  province  required  to  be  designa¬ 
ted.  The  duties  of  education  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  ai>- 
plicable  to  the  culture  of  mind,  and  innumerable  arbitrary  restrictions  arc 
attached  even  to  that  limited  notion.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  in  our  con* 
sideration  of  this  subject,  a  wider  field  must  be  held  in  view  ;  and  that,  with 
the  final  intention  of  enlarging  and  adorning  the  mind,  as  the  most  valuahle 
part  of  our  bidng,  no  small  share  of  care  and  anxiety  must  also  be  devoted 
to  corporeal  improvement. 

The  connection  between  sensation,  perception,  and  consciousness,  is  so  in¬ 
timate,  as  to  influence  in  a  marked  manner,  by  the  preservation  andiuiproyc- 
inent  of  the  one,  the  fate  of  the  others.  Sensation  is  brought  into  activity 
by  the  agency  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  these  latter  are  immediately  affected, 
in  respect  to  their  efficiency,  by  the  health  and  general  condition  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame.  A  regard  to  habits  of  order,  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  ex¬ 
ercise,  should  enter  into  the  (raining  of  the  tenderest  infant :  his  diet  should 
be  composed  of  the  simplest  elements  ;  he  should  be  sedulously  kept  in  a 
state  of  innocence  and  estrangement  from  all  violent  excitements  ;  his  dress 
should  be  regulated  by  no  other  standard  but  what  may  be  suggested  by  an 
attention  to  convenience  and  the  maintenance  of  health. 

A  little  posterior  to  these  salutary  regulations,  although  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  simultaneously  with  them,  should  commence  the  direct  work  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  mind.  The  careful  removal,  every  time  they  may  discover  them¬ 
selves,  of  the  seeds  of  the  irregular  passions,  which  are  equally  detrimenta 
to  mental  and  corporeal  improvement,  is  the  earliest  duty  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  business  of  directing  reflection  into  the  proper  channels,  o 
storing  the  memory  with  ideas  not  spontaneously  admitted  through  t  e 
senses,  and,  generally,  of  enlarging  the  understanding,  follows,  and  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  indefinite  increase,  in  point  of  volume  and  importance. 

For  the  application  of  these  several  points  of  duty  by  the  parties  on  wnoiu 
they  may  have  been  devolved,  to  his  personal  advantage,  every  ’ 

as  well  if  born  in  the  lowest  as  in  the  highest  station,  possesses  an  * 

ed  right.  One  of  the  strongest  grounds  of  this  right  is  that  peculiar  he  p* 
lessn^  with  which  he  enters  into  life,  under  precisely  similar  circumstaiu^ 
experienced  by  those  adult  members  of  his  family  and  coromunity> 
whom  he  now  justly  expects  a  return  of  that  protection  and  suppor 
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whicli  tlicv  have  tlicnisclvcs  been  heretofore  the  objects.  They  altogether 
iiilurit,  in  fact,  with  their  common  imbecility,  a  legitimate  claim  for  its 
imlioration  and  relief.  Hence,  to  withhold  the  benefits  of  a  g-ood  education 
from  the  offspring  of  the  humblest  parents,  is  a  criminal  dereliction  of  a 
positive  «luty,  and  a  sin,  not  only  against  religion  and  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  policy,  but  against  our  common  humanity. 

Insisting  upon  the  principle,  that  those  cares  which  solely  tend  to  the 
comfort,  health,  and  improvement  of  the  body,  should  be  equally  and  im¬ 
partially  dispensed  to  all  the  members  of  the  community,  the  peculiar  duties 
aj'propriated  to  the  cultivation  of  mind  may  be  allowed  to  differ,  in  the 
degree  of  their  application  to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  individual 
to  be  educated.  A  well-regulated  community  is,  or  ought  to  be,  composetl 
of  three  ])roininent  classes  : — the  inheritors  or  possessors  of  property,  which 
renders  them  independent  of  personal  exertion  for  their  sup|)ort,  and  to 
whom  will,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  devolve  the  chief  civil  functions 
of  tlic  state  ;  the  labourers  upon  capital,  either  in  substance  or  composed  of 
tile  more  lucrative  talents,  including  the  various  adventitious  resources 
afforded  by  fortune;  and  that  larger  portion  of  the  society  who,  more 
exclusively  dependent  upon  their  labour,  are  simply  designated  under  the 
appellation  of  /ahourers,  and  comprehending  the  still  poorer  individuals  who 
are  divested  of  this  natural  resource,  and  arc  consequently  frequently  in¬ 
debted  for  subsistence  to  the  precarious  hand  of  Charity. 

( >f  these  three  classes,  the  children  of  the  third,  or  lowest,  should,  to  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years,  receive  precisely  the  same  education,  in  respect  of 
food,  clothing,  and  mental  cultivation,  as  those  of  the  first  or  highest ;  from 
this  period,  to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  there  should  still  exist  no  differ¬ 
ence  iK  tween  them,  so  far  as  respects  the  concerns  of  corporeal  culture  ;  and 
to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  the  improvement  of  the  mind  might  be  continued 
upon  nearly  the  same  scale  as  applied  to  such  of  the  children  of  the  second 
class  as  are  not  specially  educated  for  what  are  termed  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions.  After  this,  a  lower  scale  of  education  may,  with  all  justice,  and  in 
strict  propriety,  be  pursued,  combining  with  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
less  directly  useful,  the  necessary  experience  and  practice  of  the  arts  which 
are  to  furnish  the  sources  of  subsistence. 

A  system  established  upon  a  principle  something  like  this — deriving  its 
existence  and  support,  not  from  legislative  enactments,  but  the  conviction  of 
its  utility  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  people — could 
not  fail  of  producing  effects  highly  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  an  order 
ot  civilization  superior  to  any  which  the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  ^Vhile 
it  w’ould  tend  to  elevate  the  poorer  members  to  their  just  rank  in  the  scale 
of  society,  it  would  improve  the  health,  and  foster  the  amiable  qualities  of 
the  more  fortunate  individuals.  It  would  help  to  consolidate,  harmonize, 
and  improve,  the  whole  social  mass.  Connected,  as  it  must  always  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  be,  with  the  general  diffusion  of  morality  and  religion,  it  would 
infallibly  lead  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  private  happiness  and  pub¬ 
lic  prosperity. 

i  he  prejudices  affecting  the  duties  of  education  have  already,  of  late 
years,  become  considerably  weakened.  The  principle  is  pretty  generally 
recognised,  that  the  existence  of  one  uneducated  person  in  the  community 
is  a  public  misfortune,  and  that  the  public  prosperity  is  consequently  in¬ 
creased  by  the  delivery  of  each  victim  from  the  abyss  of  ignorance.  This 
|act  exhibits  one  of  those  glorious  triumphs  over  prejudice,  which  are  more 
honourable  and  beneficial  to  mankind  than  all  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
di'solating  war.  Such  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  general 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  employ 
argument  to  prove  the  value  of  education  to  the  poor,  or  the  policy  of 
bestowing  it  upon  them.  We  are  therefore  only  anxious  that  the  term 
should  be  understood  in  its  due  latitude.  A  mere  knowledge  of  the 
luents  of  learning  is  insufficient  for  the  improvement  of  minu;  the  training 
to  which  we  before  alluded  is  perhaps  still  more  essential,  as  an  indis- 
lH;nsablc  foundation  for  the  higher  attainments  ;  and  the  object  of  securing 
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its  universal  adoption  should  equally  engage  the  attention  of  the  numerous 
benevolent  spirits  who  now,  more  than  at  any  period  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  adorn  the  great  human  society. 

But  however  desirous  those  of  sanguine  temperament  may  be  for  an  in¬ 
creased  momentum  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  such  is  the  pleasing 
prospect  before  us,  that  the  most  eager  philanthropist  may  rest  satisfied,  that, 
even  with  the  means  at  present  in  activity,  the  great  end  must  ultimately 
be  attained.  The  advantages  of  education  are  not  confined  to  the  individuals 
to  whom  they  are  immediately  dispensed  ;  they  possess  powers  of  self-multi¬ 
plication.  The  attainments,  however  humble,  of  any  individual,  are  never 
wholly  absorbed  by  himself,  or  exhausted  in  the  promotion  of  his  personal 
interests  ;  they  are,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  degree  at  least,  communicated  to 
others.  Thus,  the  useful  acquisitions  of  the  lowest  mind  is  a  valuable  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  general  stock  of  knowdedge,  and  therefore  of  immense  import¬ 
ance  to  the  great  cause  of  civilization.  We  must  compare  the  darkness  of 
former  times  with  the  comparative  illumination  of  the  present,  to  confirm 
the  expectations  to  which  this  consideration  is  calculated  to  give  rise.  A 
great  part  of  the  living  subordinate  classes  of  society  possess  more  learn¬ 
ing — infinitely  more  virtue— than  the  majority  of  the  great  personages 
whose  actions  fill  the  annals  of  history.  The  time  is  not  very  remote,  when 
scarcely  one  person  in  a  hundred  had  received  the  benefit  of  a  useful  edu¬ 
cation  :  in  the  present  day,  the  number  is  increased  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
fold.  The  one  of  the  former  period  imported  his  knowledge  to  two  of  the 
succeeding  age,  and  these  two,  and  their  followers,  successively  increased  their 
numbers,  in  the  geometrical  ratio,  to  the  thirti/  or  forty  of  our  times.  The 
most  powerful  of  the  enemies  to  improvement  cannot  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  latter,  who,  with  accelerating  forces,  are  hastening  to  complete  the  full 
hundred  ;  the  operation,  apparently,  of  only  a  few  more  generations.  When 
that  y)oint  shall  have  been  attained,  society  will,  for  the  first  time,  exhibit  a 
specimen  of  pure  civilization — an  integral  machine,  disincumbered  of  its 
most  objectionable  members,  and  beautifully  united  in  all  its  parts.  Then 
will  reason  and  revelation  proceed  unimpeded  towards  their  natural  pre-emi¬ 
nent  stations  ;  prejudice  will  be  tolerated  only  in  a  state  of  innoxious  im¬ 
potence  ;  and  wars  between  neighbouring  or  distant  states,  the  effects  of 
perverted  reason,  mistaken  religion,  and  overpowering  prejudices,  will  cease 
to  be  known  among  men. 

Chapter  IP. 

Prejudices  relating  to  Social  Government. 

Perfect  security,  in  respect  to  person  and  property,  is  the  sum  of  the  be¬ 
nefits  to  be  derived  by  a  citizen  from  the  Government  of  his  country.  The 
business  of  administering  this  security  is  materially  lightened  in  that  state 
of  civilization  when  the  apprehension  of  foreign  aggression  has  finally  ceas¬ 
ed  :  it  still  further  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  an  enlight- 
enetl  system  of  education,  and  the  general  cultivation  of  a  pure  religion.  By 
these  j)owerful  means,  acts  of  aggression  insensibly  decrease  in  nunjber  and 
violence,  and  the  single  resources  of  the  individual  become  more  and  more 
adequate  to  his  |>ersonal  protection. 

In  no  department  of  life  have  men  made  greater  mistakes  than  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  true  nature  of  government.  The  name  itself  by  which 
it  is  designated  has,  with  reference  to  the  improved  system  which  may  con¬ 
fidently  be  expected  hereafter  to  prevail,  been  unfortunately  chosen,  fh® 
public  guardians  rule,  indeed,  the  violators  of  the  laws  ;  but  they  stand  in 
no  other  relation  than  as  protectors  to  the  good  and  peaceable  citizen.  He 
remains  in  the  full  possession  of  his  natural  rights  after  he  has  acquiwcetl 
in  the  necessary  conditions  which  secure  to  him  the  advantages  of  society  \ 
he  is  not,  in  a  political  sense,  governed  by  any  person  whatever,  but  lives 
under  the  wle  direction  of  his  own  reason  and  the  laws  of  his  country. 

The  varieties  which  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  existed  in  the  forms  o 
government,  are  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  prejudices  which  envelope  tins 
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subject.  From  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  if  such 
A  minute  investigation  entered  into  our  jdan,  to  trace  the  several  steps,  in 
lilt  progressive  accumulation  of  facts,  when  each  of  those  prejudices  arose. 
A  (Icspotisin,  the  worst  form  of  government,  is  evidently  the  fabric  of  in- 
t  xj'crience,  after  the  fact  of  the  weakness  of  unassisted  man  had  indeed  been 
fully  known,  but  before  the  acquired  energies  and  natural  rights  of  a  well- 
roiiiilated  community  have  been  sufficiently  felt  and  appreciated.  Those 
(  lurgies  and  rights,  gradually  and  reluctantly  displayed,  produce  events,  the 
tragic  struggles  of  the  injured  with  oppression,  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
luiil,  through  the  broad  road  to  a  less  imperfect  destiny,  to  those  inodiried 
systems  which  are  most  prevalent  in  our  own  day. 

rile  best  form  of  government  can  only  be  secured  after  the  people  have 
attained  a  high  state  of  moral  improvement:  all  the  imperfections  of  the 
jiast  and  existing  systems  are  attributable  to  our  distance  from  that  neces¬ 
sary  standard.  In  vain  would  the  misguided  philanthropist  attempt  to  erect 
the  most  sound  theoretical  scheme  of  government  with  the  materials  which 
the  present  attainments  of  society  offer  to  his  hands  :  instead  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  humanity,  he  would  soon  discover,  that  the  purer  the  sys¬ 
tem  he  hoped  to  introduce,  the  more  dangerous  and  destructive  would  be 
the  consequences  of  his  well-meant  innovations.  There  is,  in  short,  but 
one  virtuous  mode  of  pursuing  a  revolutionary  project — but  one  course  of 
conduct,  by  which  the  spirit  which  such  a  project  cherishes  can  be  accept¬ 
able  to  God  and  beneficial  to  mankind.  Reform,  to  be  useful  and  perma¬ 
nent,  must  be  universal.  It  must  enter  into  the  education,  religion,  ha- 
liits,  and  lives,  of  the  population,  as  well  as  into  the  institutions  by  which 
they  are  bound  together  as  a  great  community.  Success  in  the  former  ob¬ 
ject  must  infallibly  ensure  it  to  the  latter  ;  and  the  most  efficient  labourers 
in  the  work  of  reform  and  revolution,  arc  those  laudable  individuals  who 
are  most  actively  employed  in  extending  the  empire  of  morality  and  religion. 

Reforc  we  can  acquire  a  correct  notion  of  the  best  form  of  government, 
we  must  frame  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  people  very  generally  virtuous.  In 
doing  this,  it  would  be  invidious,  at  least,  if  not  unsafe,  to  select,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  any  one  of  the  existing  communities  of  the  earth  :  but  in  looking 
towards  a  state  of  society  perhaps  yet  uncreated,  we  must,  to  be  useful, 
confine  our  anticipations  to  what  is  evidently  practicable  and  probable.  We 
will  suppose  the  case  of  a  well-educated  population,  in  which  the  lowest 
classes  have  not  only  acquired  the  first  elements  of  literature,  but  have  been 
trained,  by  early  habits  of  decency  and  sobriety,  to  a  thorough  veneration 
for  the  admirable  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  a  consequent  regard  for  the 
sacred  duties  of  morality.  We  allow  enough  for  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature,  when  we  admit  the  existence  of  many  incorrigible  spirits,  and  that 
the  seeds  of  vice,  notwithstanding  the  predominant  power  of  virtue,  are 
not  wholly  extinct.  ^Ve  contend,  however,  for  an  increasing  majority  of  well- 
disposed  persons  of  the  lowest  class.  Before  this  point  can  be  attained,  acor- 
rcs))onding  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  upper  ranks  (through 
whose  instrumentality  the  other  effect  would  have  been  produced)  must 
necessarily  have  taken  place.  We  have  then  here  a  mingled  population  of 
rich  and  poor,  the  majority  of  whom  pass  their  lives  in  subservience  to  the 
great  purjmse  for  which  life  has  been  bestowed  upon  them — in  constantly 
resisting  the  inroads  of  passion,  and  in  preparing  themselves,  amidst  all  the 
innocent  enjoyments  of  the  present  time,  for  the  sure  approach  of  a  more 
perfect  existence. 

Such  a  people  cannot  long  remain,  with  respect  to  their  moral  attain¬ 
ments,  in  an  isolated  situation.  If  vice  is  contagious,  virtue  has  also,  by 
the  blessed  ordination  of  Heaven,  its  power  of  increase.  Their  example  must 
naturally  influence  the  moral  condition  of  surrounding  nations  ;  the  flame 
will  infallibly  spread,  and  the  time  will  at  length  arrive,  when  the  majority 
nf  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  that  of  a  single  community,  will 
have  felt  and  cherished  the  delightful  effects  of  religion  and  order. 

But  while  this  last  result  is  yet  but  in  course  of  attainment,  what  is^  the 
form  of  government  which  would  best  befit  the  society  we  had  first  in  view? 
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or,  whicli  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  what  is  the  form  of  government  which 
it  will  be  sure  to  ailopt  ?  As  a  state,  it  would  have  no  immediate  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  distant  countries,  although  a  part  of  its  population  would 
be  engaged  with  them  in  a  beneficial  interchange  of  commodities,  and  as 
the  guarantee  of  its  own  happiness,  in  encouraging  their  attempts  to  emulate 
its  attainments  in  civilization.  The  causes  and  the  apprehension  of  war 
would  gradually  expire ;  and  the  single  duty  of  the  government  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  would  be,  to  protect  the  majority  of  the  citizens  from  the  feeble  assaults 
of  the  smaller  and  still  decreasing  number. 

This  duty  divides  itself  into  the  business  of  enacting  laws,  and  of  attendin'^ 
to  their  execution.  A  law  made  after  a  due  accession  of  experience,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  prejudices  which  naturally  attended  the  acquisition  of  that  experience 
had  disappeared,  is  made  once  for  all ;  it  is  permanent,  and  requires  no 
subsequent  revision  or  alteration  :  a  time  may  therefore  be  anticipated,  in 
which  the  duties  of  government  will  l)e  simply  executive.  As  facts  accu¬ 
mulate,  and  prejudices  wear  away,  law^s  will  gradually  diminish  in  number, 
and  their  hold  upon  the  heart,  or  power  of  self-operation,  will  proportion¬ 
ally  increase.  The  religion  hitherto  most  encouraged  by  human  institutions, 
which  has  invariably  been  either  the  false,  or  an  admixture  of  the  false  and 
the  true  religion,  necessarily  required  support  from  legislative  enactments;  but 
pure  Christianity  is  only  vilified  and  degraded  by  such  insidious  patronage. 
Commerce,  and  all  the  multifarious  transactions  between  man  and  man,  can 
be  regulated  by  positive  laws  only  in  a  period  of  comparative  barbarism :  in 
an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  (such'a  state  as  we  do  not  yet  actually  know, 
but  of  which  ^ve  have  now  a  clear  prospect,)  when  the  true  relations  of  the 
individual  to  his  fellow,  and  to  society,  are  best  understood,  the  full  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  private  affairs,  w’hen  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others,  will  be  left,  unembarrassed  by  the  spirit  of  monopoly  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  arbitrary  interference,  to  his  unrestrained  control. 

How  then  is  the  circumscribed  duty  which  remains  to  Government  to  he 
conducted  ?  With  the  multiplicity  of  complicated  affairs  with  wdiich  it  be¬ 
fore  busied  itself  will  have  fled  for  ever  much  of  its  parade,  pomp,  and 
other  circumstances,  extraneous  to  its  proper  functions,  originally  contrived 
for  purjK)scs  of  ostentation,  and  indirectly  for  those  of  delusion.  Institu¬ 
tions  and  combinations,  which  were  heretofore  presumed  to  be  indispensable 
adjuncts  of  political  rule,  will  be  altogether  divested  of  the" pretence  of 
public  expediency.  They  will  not,  indeed,  be  violently  overthrown — they 
may  even  escape  any  strong  marks  of  that  contempt  to  which,  when  they 
are  tried  by  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  they  are  peculiarly  obnoxious ;  but 
they  will  gradually  fall  into  disuse,  and  leave  no  other  vestige  of  their  pre¬ 
vious  existence  save  what  may  be  drawn  from  the  antiquated  records  of 
ages  of  imperfect  civilization.  To  answer  our  question,  we  must  always 
b?ar  in  mind,  that,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  majority  of  the 
people  will  have  become  wise  as  well  as  virtuous ;  for,  as  the  passions  arc 
subdued,  the  due  pre-eminence  is  allowed  to  the  dominion  of  reason.  It 
will  be  required  that  the  duty,  whatever  may  be  its  amount,  remaining  to 
be  discharged  by  the  Government,  should  be  conducted  in  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  least  expensive  manner.  If,  then,  wisdom  in  enacting,  in  preserving, 
and  in  executing  laws,  is  a  point  to  be  rigorously  exacted,  it  is  evident  that 
it  can  be  sought  only,  with  any  probability  of  success,  in  approved  and  sc- 
lectetl  agents,  not  among  the  fortuitous  possessors  of  hereditary  distinctions, 
which  are  frequently,  in  the  end,  as  injurious  to  themselves  as  they  arc 
hurtful  or  valueless  to  the  society  :  if  the  strictest  economy  in  the  disbur^* 
ments  of  Government  cannot  be  dispensed  with  without  the  public  sanction 
of  plunder  and  injustice,  simplicity,  not  idle  parade  and  childish  pageantry, 
must  characterise  all  its  arrangements  and  proceedings.  ^  . 

The  best  form  of  government  for  a  higlily- cultivated  community, 
form  of  government  which  it  will  be  sure  eventually  to  adopt— is  thsl  in 
which  the  guardians  of  the  public  laws  and  interests  are  drawn  from,  an^ 
selected  by  the  people.  It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  into  the  mode  m 
which  that  selection  should  be  made :  the  best  mode  of  making  such  selcc- 
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tion  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  people, 
whose  previous  acquirements  shall  have  impelled  them  to  a  serious  and  sin¬ 
cere  consideration  of  the  subject.  Wc  deprecate  all  violent,  and  consequently 
ureiiiature  innovations :  we  are  concerned  only  in  laying  down  principles, 
iiot  in  building  up  systems.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  w'c  require,  as  the 
indispensable  forerunner  of  any  salutary  political  change,  a  considerable  re¬ 
formation  in  tlie  moral  and  religious  practice  of  the  people  ;  and  that  such 
a  reformation  would  of  itself  oppose  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  in¬ 
justice  and  anarchy  which,  without  it,  inevitably  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
revolution.  Is  there,  therefore,  an  individual  who  is  sensible  and  impatient 
of  the  defects  of  the  Government  under  which  he  happens  to  live  ?  Let 
him,  before  he  presumes  to  give  any  other  form  to  his  discontent  than  the 
innoxious  language  of  remonstrance  and  complaint,  impartially  revise  his  owui 
character  and  conduct,  and  labour  to  render  them  in  all  respects  conform- 
ahle  to  the  Christian  standard.  When  he  has  sedulously  attended  to  and 
attained  the  primary  object,  he  will  find  that  he  has  effectually  disqualified 
himself  for  the  part  of  a  flagitious  and  reckless  agent  of  sedition  and  re¬ 
bellion  ;  but  he  will,  nevertheless,  have  laid  at  least  one  strong  stone  to  the 
foundation  of  that  superior  structure,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  real 
magnificence,  in  the  erection  of  which  it  is  his  virtuous  and  praiseworthy 
ambition  to  assist,  and  which  can  alone  be  completed  by  the  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  that  unexceptionable  rule  of  conduct  to  which  he  has  wisely  con¬ 
formed. 

lUit  although  we  are  still  remote  from  the  chief  good,  we  have  the  cheering 
rcHection  that  we  are  progressively  advancing  towards  it.  Some  of  the 
l)rincipal  elements  of  the  best  Government  are  already  enjoyed  by  more  than 
one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth :  liberty,  at  least,  nearly  commensurate  with 
tlio  amount  of  their  moral  attainments,  is  already  possessed  by  more  than 
one  peojde.  Those  elements,  that  liberty,  are  in  course  of  communication 
to  less  fortunate  societies  ;  and  the  best  energies  of  the  human  heart  are, 
under  the  direction  of  a  benign  Providence,  in  operation  to  separate  them 
from  those  deleterious  accompaniments  which  at  present  prevent  the  unal¬ 
loyed  enjoyment  of  their  hallo W’ed  fruits. 


Chapter  V, 

Probable  Improvements  in  (he  Arts  find  Sciences. 

A  very  few'  words  are  necessary  to  be  said  under  this  head.  An  essay  on 
the  progress  of  civilization  wmuld,  however,  be  incomplete,  without  glancing 
at  least  at  our  future  prospects,  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  points  of  human  knowledge. 

threat  and  important  events  depend  upon  the  progress  of  mind  in 
availing  itself  of  its  hidden  resources.  Tne  discovery  of  a  science  is  the 
result  of  an  operation  of  mind,  successfully  investigating  the  laws  of  Nature ; 
an  art  is  the  application  by  the  same  agent  of  the  fruits  of  the  discovery  to 
the  uses  of  life.  The  hand  of  Nature  is  felt  by  the  whole  creation  ;  hut  it 
is  through  reason  only  that  a  knowledge  of  its  laws  can  be  attained.  Every 
increase  of  this  knowledge  is  a  step  which  raises  us  above  the  meaner  ani- 
inals,  and  helps  us  to  a  nearer  approach  to  that  Being  whose  comprehen¬ 
sive  name  is  pekfection. 

B  e  have  no  notion  of  power  independent  of  mind.  To  the  improvement 
of  mind,  therefore — not  the  unconnected  minds  of  select  individuals  only, 
but  the  collective  minds  of  the  great  social  mass,  we  must  look  for  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  our  species,  for  the  increase  of  our  dominion  over  material  sub¬ 
stances,  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  terrestrial,  per¬ 
haps  eternal,  happiness.  Human  power,  as  evinced  in  the  progressive  cn- 
jargement  of  mind,  is  best  exemplified  by  its  effects  in  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  continued  accumulation  of 
the  means  subservient  to  the  increase  of  science :  liistory  affords  sufficient 
hght  to  enable  us  to  trace  it  from  its  infancy  ;  and  it  would  be  the  wildest 
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proposition  to  assert  that  it  has  actually  attained  that  point  which  destroys 
the  hope  of  further  improvement.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a  limit  to 
human  ingenuity  and  exertion  ;  but  the  infinitely-varied  resources  of  the 
human  understanding  remove  that  limit,  by  infinite  gradations,  from  our 
actual  contact ;  we  may  advance  towards  it  through  innumerable  ages,  but 
it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  thought  to  conceive  the  hour  when  we  shall 
reach  it. 

Assuming  the  fact,  as  admitted,  of  the  continued  progression  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  leaving  to  time  to  develope  more  minutely  the  improvements 
yet  to  be  made,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  those  which 
liave  been  achieved  by  the  knowledge  already  acquired.  Religion,  the 
knowledge  acquiretl  by  extraordinary  means,  and  the  natural  sciences,  the 
result  of  the  operations  of  reason,  are  equally  interested  in  the  retrospect. 
Ry  their  united  agency,  the  ferocity  of  the  human  .character  has  been  sub¬ 
dued.  Discord,  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  idleness,  has  disappeared 
from  many  of  those  domestic  circles  where  she  would  otherwise  have 
reigned  with  unlimited  power :  wars  among  nations  are  conducted  with  less 
fury,  are  less  destructive,  and  less  frequent,  than  in  the  darker  ages. 

To  these  unquestionable  benefits,  as  most  relevant  to  our  subject,  we 
confine  our  declamation.  But  if  we  admit  that  the  causes  are  in  course 
of  increase,  shall  we  deny  a  corresponding  growth  to  the  effects  ?  A\’e  trace 
the  diminution  of  the  evil  passions, — the  occasions  of  discord  among  fami¬ 
lies, — of  wars  among  nations,  to  the  improvement  of  mind ;  and  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  capacity  for,  and  actual  tendency  of,  the  latter  to  further 
acquisition.  We  are  then  led  by  a  chain  of  necessary  consequences  to 
the  probability  of  that  eventual  state  of  society  which  must  infallibly 
fulfil  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  friends  of  universal  and  permanent  peace. 

Chapter  VI. 

The  Seventh  Stage  of  Civilizatiou. 

The  progress  of  civilization,  from  the  confines  of  barbarism  to  the  state 
exhibited  by  the  most  cultivated  of  the  existing  communities,  was  divided, 
in  the  first  part  of  this  book,  into  six  several  eras  or  stages.  Their  rapid 
delineation  engrossed  our  retrospective  view  of  this  interesting  subject :  all 
that  we  may  reasonably  permit  ourselves  to  hope  from  the  future,  may  be 
included  in  two  additional  divisions. 

Our  object  in  the  four  preceding  chapters  has  been  fulfilled,  if  we  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  probability  of  future  improvements  in  the 
great  departments  of  religion,  education,  knowledge,  and  government. 
\Ve  have  been  anxious  to  press  the  conclusion,  that  our  present  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  exjH'rience,  or  of  accumulated  facts,  is  such  as  infallibly  to  pro¬ 
duce  improvement,  varying  in  degree,  at  different  periods,  in  proportion 
as  the  prejudices  engendered  in  the  course  of  the  accumulation  decay. 
A\'c  do  not  hold  that  the  sum  of  all  useful  experience  is  already  in  our 
possession  ;  we  only  assert,  and  w’c  appeal  for  support  of  the  assertion  to 
the  conviction  of  every  enlightened  mind,  that  the  present  stock  is  sum- 
cient  to  arrest  the  progress,  and  to  commence  the  great  work  of  the  nna 
subversion  of  error ;  all  the  important  results  we  have  anticipated  are  le¬ 
gitimate  inferences  from  this  position.  Christianity,  perfect  in 
quires  only  to  be  freed  from  the  numerous  mistaken  opinions  and  ill-judge 
regulations  which  embarrass  its  practice  and  limit  its  utility :  the  worl 
has  become  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger  attendant  upon  an 
ignorant  population  ;  and  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  this  fruit  of  its 
past  experience,  it  has  only  to  be  delivered  from  the  prejudices  which  too 
commonly  surround  the  subject  of  education.  The  relief  afforded  to  eit^ 
of  these  departments  will  effect  the  improvement  of  both,  as  well  as  of 
others  embraced  in  the  general  term  civilization.  ,  .  . 

AVe  may  look  for  two  markeil  eras  in  the  future  history  of 
one,  when  a  considerable  improvement  of  our  present  situation  *7 

been  produced  in  one  or  a  few  of  the  great  communities  of  the  earth  , 
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other,  wlien  that  improvement  shall  have  been  at  length  commiuiicated 
to  the  whole. 

The  tirst  of  those  eras,  or  the  period  of  the  partial  acquisition,  is  what 
we  term  the  seventh  stage  of  civilization.  Placing  ourselves  for  a 
moment  in  the  highest  rank  among  existing  nations,  we  may  maintain 
with  sutlicient  confidence,  that  we  are  actually  near  the  borders  of,  if  we 
have  not  already  entered  upon,  this  stage  :  but  we  are  yet,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  very  distant  from  the  goal  to  which  it  is  to  lead  us.  The  sign  of 
ihe  attainment  of  the  latter  will  not  be  the  absolute  impossibility  of  all 
further  advance ;  but  the  existence  in  the  highly-gifted  community  of  a 
vhijoriiif  of  minds,  freed  from  prejudice,  and  cheerfully  co-operating  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion.  'We  shall  see  hereafter 
how  such  a  state  of  things  will  affect  the  great  question  of  the  eventual 
disuse  of  war.  Amidst  all  the  violence,  the  folly,  the  incongruous  sys¬ 
tems,  which  still  afflict  society,  who  does  not  feel  that  we  are  yet  but  too 
remote  from  this  bright  epoch  in  the  terrestrial  career  of  mankind  ?  But 
who  that  observes,  with  an  eye  of  intelligence,  the  progressive  increase  in 
the  happiness,  virtue,  and  mental  accomplishments  of  the  three  principal 
classes  of  the  great  social  family,  will  refuse  to  admit,  not  the  probability 
only,  but  the  irresistible  certainty  of  its  ultimate  attainment  ? 


Chapter  VII, 

The  Last  Stage  of  Civilization. 

The  great  characteristic  of  this  splendid  age  of  civilization  is  its  univer¬ 
sality. 

Tlie  passage  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  stage  will  be  incomplete  during 
the  existence  of  one  extensive  community,  whose  acquisitions  in  civilization 
do  not  exceed  those  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  our  own  times.  A 
jKople  arrived  at  that  limit  which  in  the  last  chapter  was  designated  as  the 
mark  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  stage,  will  be  indebted  for  much 
ot  their  subsequent  progress  to  the  corresponding  efforts  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  :  as  the  surrounding  communities  succeed  in  their  attempts  to  emu¬ 
late  their  attainments,  they  will  gradually  advance  towards  the  still  brighter 
era  before  them  ;  but  they  will  never  actually  reach  it,  until  the  whole 
family  of  man  has  passed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  penultimate  stage. 

I  bis  representation  is  certainly  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  glorious  era  to  which  we  are  now  desirous  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  But  high  and  magnificent  as  are  the  ideas 
by  which  it  must  necessarily  be  impressed  upon  our  minds,  its  general 
Icatures  are  abundantly  simple  and  evident.  As  the  mark  of  the  seventh 
stage  has  been  stated  to  be  the  existence  in  the  community  entered  therein 
ot  a  majority  of  virtuous  and  enlightened  minds,  that  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  eighth  and  last  is  held  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  extension 
of  such  majority  in  relation  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Is  such  a  state  of  things,  which,  under  this  single  view,  is  offered  to  our 
contemplation,  unattainable  Consider  the  world  as  divided  into  separate 
tuiions,  and  these  latter  subdivided  into  lesser  communities,  and  lastly  into 
private  families :  study  the  history  of  past  ages,  not  in  respect  only  of  the 
blood-stained  transactions  of  tyrants,  or  the  splendid  follies  of  the  restless, 
ambitious  great,  but  of  the  conduct  and  manners  of  the  chief  social  masses 
as  they  have  from  time  to  time  passed  over  the  transitory  scene.  Crime 
and  disorder  almost  universally  accompany  the  melancholy  retrospect. 
^»entlencss  and  peace,  so  far  from  characterizing,  in  any  degree,  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  public  life,  have  too  seldom  gained  admittance  among  the 
humble  circles  around  the  family  hearth.  So  much  may  safely  be  pre¬ 
dicated  in  a  general  view  of  the  past :  of  the  present  and  the  future,  the 
prospect  is  infinitely  more  cheering.  Adopting  as  our  standard  the  most 
forward  communities  of  the  sixth  stage,  what  is  the  actual  sUte  of  the 
families  of  the  most  intelligent  classes?  Where  discord,  vice,  brutalitv,  were 
heretofore  triumphant,  we  now  observe  the  sedulous  and  successful  culti- 
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vation  of  all  the  amiable  virtues.  In  those  domestic  recesses,  at  once  the 
emblems  and  the  component  narts  of  the  grander  associations,  virtue  and 
intelligence  are  very  frequently  found  to  inspire  the  breasts,  not  only  of  the 
majority,  but  of  the  whole.  Is  it  diflScult  to  believe,  that  this  favourable 
change  will  extend  over  the  larger  social  scales  ?  and  may  not  even  instan¬ 
ces  be  adduced  of  its  actual  introduction  into  some  of  those  minor  public 
communities  of  which  the  greatest  empires  are  chiefly  composed  ?  If  we 
admit  the  fact  of  the  progressive  advance  of  improvement,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  the  probability  of  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  good  over  the  evil 
principle,  by  the  acouisition  of  a  majority  of  virtuous  minds  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  nation ;  and  the  step  from  that  point  to  the  one  indicated  as  the 
mark  of  the  last  stage  of  civilization,  although  necessarily  a  long  one,  is 
equally  sure  of  ultimate  attainment. 

It  is  not  for  the  Christian  who  stcdfastly  believes  the  doctrine,  founded 
as  it  unquestionably  is  upon  the  highest  class  of  moral  evidence,  of  the 
primeval  degradation  of  the  human  nature,  to  propagate  the  impious,  and, 
in  a  philosophical  sense,  the  irrational  notion  of  tne  eventual  perfectibility 
of  man.  To  the  end  of  time  man  will  continue  to  be  a  weak,  an  erring, 
and  a  dejKndant  creature — deriving  every  thing,  even  the  virtue  and  haj)- 
piness  which  it  is  competent  to  him  to  attain,  from  the  bounty  of  his 
Almighty  Creator.  But  with  indelible  marks  of  debility,  he  is  still  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  all  the  blessings  and  enjoyments  which  must  surround  him  in 
the  last  stage  of  civilized  life.  Weakness  and  dependence,  such  as  neces¬ 
sarily  attach  to  an  imperfect  nature,  are  not  incompatible  with  a  high 
range  of  virtue  and  improvement :  crimes  may  be  infinitely  diminishid  in 
number  and  degree,  and  our  mental  powers  undergo  indefinite  improve¬ 
ment,  without  encouraging  us  to  hope  for  the  premature  attainment  of 
that  superior  station  which  can  belong  only  to  a  higher  order  of  existence. 

There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  revolting,  either  to  reason  or  religion,  in  our 
anticipations  of  that  pre-eminent  degree  of  civilization  which  is  comj)re- 
hended  in  our  view  of  the  eighth  stage.  If  we  select  from  any  one  of  the 
numerous  classes  of  life,  high  or  low,  an  individual  who,  with  the  quali¬ 
fications  indisi>ensable  or  proper  for  his  particular  station,  unites  nearly 
all  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  which  he  may  be  capaWe,  or  with  which 
his  peculiar  duties  and  pursuits  may  not  be  incompatible,  we  shall  obtain 
a  j)erfect  si)ecimen  of  the  essential  constituents  of  the  era  in  question. 
Persons  whose  conduct  and  attainments  fully  answer  all  the  points  of  this 
description  are  at  this  day  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  every 
rank  ;  and  we  only  contend  for  the  probability  of  their  eventual  increase, 
by  the  means  we  have  already  sufficiently  explained,  so  as  to  form  a  de¬ 
cided  majority  over  the  less  laudable  and  accomplish^  parts  of  society. 

The  attainment  of  this  point  includes  the  prospect  of  the  simultaneous 
acquisition  of  immense  improvements  in  science  and  the  art  of  goveru- 
ment :  what  is  more  directly  applicable  to  our  present  inquiry,  it  includes 
the  certainty  of  the  final  establishment  of  permanent  peace.  If  knowledge 
is  an  essential  ingredient  of  pow'er,  virtue  is  no  less  indispensable  to  secure 
its  duration  ;  and  the  union  of  those  high  properties  in  the  better  half 
of  mankind  must  ineviubly  lead  to  that  state  of  society  in  which  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  evil  passions  wdll  be  excluded,  and  their  general  influence 
so  far  weakened  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  further  intrusion  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war. 

Beyond  this  point  our  peculiar  subject  does  not  require  us  to  direct  our 
view.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  such  is  the  force  of  virtue,  that  after 
it  has  once  reached  the  triumphant  station  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it 
can  neither  continue  statiouary,  nor  can  its  course  be  retrograde :  it 
infallibly  increase  in  power,  and  at  length  guide  the  universal  Christian 
world  into  such  a  blissful  state  of  moral  organization,  as  may,  in  its 
fully  correspond  with  the  cheering  prophetic  representations  of  the  insjurcU 
writers. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

Decapitulation. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  the  progress  of  civilization  will  apply,  in  all  its 
points,  only  to  those  nations  whose  course  has  been  uniformly  gradual,  and 
uninterrupted  by  extraordinary  circumstances.  It  has  frequently  happened, 
that  settlements  have  been  made  on  desolate  and  barbarous  shores,  by  a 
people  already  advanced  to  one  or  other  of  the  stages  delineated :  in  com¬ 
paring  their  case  with  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
consider  their  history,  not  from  the  date  of  their  emigration,  but  as  com¬ 
mencing  with  that  of  their  progenitors  in  the  parent  country.  Circumstan¬ 
ces  which  draw  together,  in  intimate  bands,  two  separate  societies,  the  one 
arrived  only  at  an  early,  and  the  other  at  a  later  stage  of  civilization,  must 
inriuence,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  fortunes  of  the  former :  in  con- 
se(jucnce  of  such  contact,  some  of  the  intermediate  gradations  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  rapidly  passed,  so  as  to  render  their  distinctive  character  imper¬ 
ceptible  to  a  superficial  observer.  But  our  general  survey  is,  we  trust, 
sutficicntly  accurate  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  subser¬ 
vient  in  the  course  of  this  treatise. 

After  stating  these  points  in  qualification,  it  may  perhaps  be  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  w'e  would  not  be  understood  to  insist  upon  the  ex¬ 
clusive  appropriation,  in  every  instance,  of  the  several  marks  indicated  to 
the  respective  stages  into  which  the  grand  march  of  civilization  has  been 
divided.  Cases  may  undoubtedly  be  adduced,  in  w’hich  some  of  them, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  uses  of  a  circulating  medium,  may  appear 
to  require  a  different  distribution ;  but  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  we 
have  ])rincipally  had  in  view  the  simple  and  unbiassed  progress  of  a  people 
emerging  out  of  a  state  of  absolute  barbarism,  without  reference  to  the 
various  accessary  circumstances  which,  in  the  history  of  every  nation,  have 
not  failed,  more  or  le§s,  to  disturb  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  natural  order. 

There  are  two  opposite  theories  respecting  the  order  of  civilization  :  one 
which  deduces  all  the  improvements  of  which  the  human  nature  is  susceptible 
from  the  spontaneous  operation  of  unassisted  reason  ;  another,  which  unites 
with  this  agent  the  more  potent  influence  of  religion.  The  respective  ad¬ 
vocates  of  these  different  systems  are  the  friends  of,  and  the  enemies  to, 
the  doctrine  of  a  celestial  revelation. 

They  who  insist  upon  the  sufficiency  of  reason,  trace  the  barbarian  from 
a  state  of  absolute  darkness,  and  lead  him,  by  the  native  power  of  mind,  to 
one  of  high  cultivation.  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  various  heresies  which 
have  sprung  from  it,  and  the  false  religion  of  the  Pagan  world,  are  consi¬ 
dered,  in  the  gross,  under  the  general  name  of  superstitions,  as  mere  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  affairs  of  nations :  they  are  acknowledged  to  influence  the  tide 
of  civilization  ;  but  being  supposed  to  be  altogether  factitious,  and  to  rest 
solely  on  the  basis  of  opinion,  are  held  to  be  continually  subject  to  a  reaction, 
which  may  at  some  undefined  period  of  human  history  throw  society  back 
to  the  same  deplorable  state  in  which  religion  or  (to  use  the  synonymous 
appellation  of  this  school)  superstition  first  found  it. 

A  more  cheering  view  of  this  interesting  subject  is  taken  by  the  other 
party.  They  consider  Christianity  as  intimately  connected  with  the  concerns 
of  life,  and  regulating,  with  an  omnipotent  hand,  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  interests  of  society.  Expanding  itself,  under  various  points  of  view, 
according  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  beinM  of  whose  existence  it  is  the 
germ  and  preserver,  over  innumerable  worlds,  and  through  immeasurable 
space,  it  assumed  with  us  part  of  its  present  distinctive  character  immedi¬ 
ately  after  an  extraordinary  event  had  lowered  or  corrupted  the  nature^  of 
man.  A  gleam  of  the  light  it  at  that  time  afforded  followed  the  wandering 
tribes,  which,  subsequently  to  the  great  deluge,  spread  themselves  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  :  more  or  less  assisted  or  deteriorated  by  adventitious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  some  of  those  tribes  sunk  into  a  state  of  darkness  little  less 
obscure  than  that  attributed  to  them  by  the  sceptical  sect,  but  always  retain- 
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ing  a  small  spark  of  the  original  flame,  which,  however,  was,  through  their 
ignorance,  frequently  diverted  to  the  worst  purposes.  But  it  still  survived 
and,  although  nearly  extinguished,  not  altogether  divested  of  its  energetic 
property,  was  assistant  to  reason  in  operating  the  final  extrication  of  the 
miserable  savage.  From  the  first  to  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  era  the 
travellers  in  the  march  of  civilization  are  misled  by  the  false  religion  to 
which  we  before  adverted,  and  which,  continually  increasing  in  pomp  and 
influence,  is,  when  left  wholly  to  its  own  resources,  daily  farther  removed 
from  the  true  standard. 

About  the  close  of  that  period,  the  Christian  religion  was  exhibited  to  the 
world  in  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it  is  now  known  to  us.  The  blessed 
Saviour  appeared,  and  fulfilled  his  great  mission  among  a  people  prepared  hv 
an  extraordinary  destination  for  his  reception.  The  time  selected  for  the 
stupendous  event  was  when  Paganism,  and  its  calamitous  attendants,  had 
acquired  such  strength  as  nearly  to  quench  the  genuine  spark  of  the  original 
revelation,  and  to  threaten,  by  a  chain  of  inevitable  consequences,  to  drive 
backward  the  course  of  civilization,  and  afterwards  to  plunge  the  world  into 
a  state  of  darkness  still  more  hopeless  than  that  from  which  it  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  emerged. 

A  nation  which  has  adopted  Christianity  by  consent  of  the  majority,  as  a 
standard  of  religious  faitli,  has  passed  into  the  fifth  stage  of  civilization, 
and  secured  itself  from  the  danger  of  the  reaction  of  the  decisive  nature  to 
which  society  is  supposed,  by  the  advocates  for  exclusive  reason,  to  be  at 
all  times  liable. 

By  grounding  our  conclusions  upon  the  basis  of  Christianity  as  well  as  of 
reason,  our  prospect  is,  therefore,  cleared  of  that  uncertainty  by  which  it  is 
otherwise  obscured.  Christianity,  a  dispensation  immediately  emanating 
from  God,  we  are  assured  by  reason,  as  well  as  revelation,  accomplish  all 

it  ])ro|K)ses  to  perform  ;  and  we  know  from  the  same  source,  that  none  of  its 
mighty  and  benevolent  ends  are  compatible  with  the  ignorance  and  depra¬ 
vity  of  society.  Hence  the  assurance  which  the  enlightened  Christian  en¬ 
tertains  of  the  continued  progression  and  permanent  duration  of  the  general 
improvement  of  the  world. 

To  proceed  with  our  summary.  The  fifth  stage  is  engrossed  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  establishing  a  superior  religion  towards  its  close,  and  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  duties  attending  its  purification,  or  separation  from  the  worst  ingredients 
of  the  ancient  superstition  :  the  various  improvements  which  are  character¬ 
istic  of  the  sixth  conclude  at  that  point  which  marks  the  state  of  the  most 
polished  communities  of  our  own  times. 

The  future  has  been  divided  into  two  additional  eras.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  first,  one  nation  at  least  is  supposed  to  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  possess 
a  highly-improve<l  population,  a  majority  of  which  are,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  human  frailty,  decidedly  virtuous,  and  nearly,  if  not  wholly  freed 
from  those  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  impeded  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  We  have  pointed  to  the  inevitable  results  of  such  a  situation.  The 
simplification  of  the  system  of  government,  and  the  gradual  removal  of  a 
variety  of  useless  institutions  and  customs  which  at  present  embarrass  society, 
— the  attainment  of  the  highest  practicable  liberty,  together  with  perfect  ^*1 
curity  of  life  and  property, — the  advance  of  the  arts  and  sciences, — and,  chief¬ 
ly,  a  considerable  alteration  and  amendment  of  various  anomalous  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  adopted  in  ages  of  defective  ex¬ 
perience,  for  the  professed,  but  questionable,  object  of  promoting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  religion. 

The  last  era  opens  with  the  universal  diffusion  of  those  important  bene¬ 
fits,  when  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  we  are  now  aspiring  shall 
mark  the  internal  economy  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Such  a  ® 
things,  it  is  evident,  would  not  only  be  productive  of  general  happiness,  hu 
be  conduci  ve  to  the  still  further  improvement  of  each  particular  comm^ity- 
And  here  it  is  projHT  to  declare  distinctly  our  firm  conviction,  grounded,  a« 
wc  humbly  but  confidently  conceive,  upon  the  calm  deductions  of  reason,  •* 
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well  as  the  less  ordinary  source  of  knowledge  providentially  placed  within 
our  reach,  that  Christianity,  in  some  of  its  various  legitimate  formularies,  will 
tventually  spread  over  the  whole  habitable  globe, — that  it  will  completely 
supplant  idolatry,  although  shielded  in  its  strongest  holds  by  the  most  in¬ 
veterate  prejudices, — and  that  the  equally  deleterious  superstitions  which, 
amidst  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  have  sprung  up  since  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  will  gradually  yield  to  its  superior  influence.  We  cheerfully  rest 
all  our  hopes  of  future  prosperity  upon  this  interesting  point  of  faith,  and 
candidly  admit,  that  the  chief  of  our  most  important  conclusions  are  built 
upon  no  other  foundation. 

hut  we  hazard  little  in  thus  openly  exposing  the  main-spring  of  all  our 
Haltering  expectations.  The  attention  of  mankind  is  daily  more  and  more 
directed  to  the  evidences  of  that  holy  dispensation,  and  every  liberal  and 
enlightened  mind  is,  sooner  or  later,  induced  to  acknowledge,  that  ciiris- 
iiANiTY  and  TRUTH  are  synonymous  terms. 

Magna  est  veritas,  ct  praevahbit. 

M'e  cannot  believe  ourselves  to  exist  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  an  Almighty  Being,  the  author  and  dispenser  of  every  good, — we  cannot 
fix  our  hopes  of  personal  durable  advantage  upon  the  religion  which  we  re¬ 
ceive  and  cherish  as  his  peculiar  and  most  valuable  gift,  without  feeling  the 
conviction,  that  a  benefit  of  this  high  character  cannot  be  for  ever  partially 
distributed,  but  must  at  length  be  indiscriminately  administered  to  all  the 
family  of  man.  In  vain  shall  we  find  arrayed  against  this  doctrine  the 
difficulties  and  impediments  which,  to  our  narrow  apprehension,  appear  to 
confound  our  ardent  expectations  of  so  great  an  event :  that  event  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  Agent  before  whom  all  opposition  is  powerless,  and  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  whose  designs  all  circumstances,  however  unfriendly  their 
apparent  tendency,  concur  with  the  force  of  fate. 

(  To  he  coniinned.J 


So  much  poetry,  and  good  poetry,  sures  arising  from  retired  leisure,** 
too,  is  now  ushered  into  the  world,  on-  and  the  cultivation  of  all  those  refiq- 
ly  to  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  doctrine  ed  and  benevolent  feelings  which  we 
of  the  calculation  of  chances  were  to  delight  (and  surely  not  in  vain)  to 
be  applied  to  the  subject,  the  result  associate  with  the  study  of  poetry.  ' 
would  present  an  appalling  prospect  How  far  this  observation  may  be 
to  the  candidates  for  poetical  fame,  applicable  to  the  little  volume  before 
And  yet,  with  such  a  prospect  before  us  we  cannot  say  ;  but  we  think  it 
them,  and  in  defiance  of  demonstra-  likely,  from  the  appearance  of  many 
tion  itself,  we  have  no  doubt  that  of  the  pieces  it  contains,  that  in  their 
they  could  continue  to  increase,  and  composition  the  author  thought  much 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  more  of  giving  vent  to  his  own  feel- 
pretty  much  as  they  do  at  present,  ings,  and  of  refining  his  taste,  and 
when  they  are  permitted  to  draw  relieving  the  dryness  of  other  studies 
their  conclusions  for  themselves,  and  duties  by  this  exercise,  than  of 
And  the  reason  of  this  we  take  to  mere  writing  for  the  public.  And 
he,  that  the  noisy  pleasure  derived  hence  there  is  something  natural,  and 
from  popularity  is  quite  a  separate  unaffected,  and  pleasing  about  it 
matter  from  the  (quiet  but  seaucing  an  absence  of  tnat  artificial  excite- 
enjoyment  of  composition  ;  that  poe-  ment,  and  laboured  exaltation  of  feel- 
try  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  like  ing,  which  are  the  natural  result  of 
virtue — its  own  reward ;  and  that  a  a  desire  to  strike  and  to  captivate 
trian  may  feel  very  indifferent  as  to  that  callous  “  many-neaded 
the  given  number  of  copies  which  he  beast,  the  town  ;**  and  at  the  same 
ttisy  circulate,  while  he  can  secure  to  time  more  care,  more  correctness, 
himself, Mn  the  mean  time,  the  plea-  both  of  thought  and  versification. 
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than  is  generally  to  be  founil  in  That  which  cxisteth  in  the  mind, 
those  poems  which  are  meant  only  to  And  mocks  controul. 
meet  the  eyes  of  friends,  and  seldom 

destined  to  encounter  the  notice  of  We  are  sure  our  readers  must  like 
any  critic  so  severe  as  the  author  our  next  specimen.  It  is  full  of  poe- 
himself.  The  poems,  we  think,  bear  tical  feeling  and  harmonious  versifi- 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  cation, 
of  Mr  Alaric  Watts,  for  whom  the 

author  seems  to  entertain  a  warm  ad-  Think  not,  beloved !  time  can  break 
miration.  The  spell  around  us  cast ; 

One  or  two  specimens  will  enable  absence  from  my  bosom  take 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  opi-  memory  of  the  past : 

nion  of  Mr  Smith’s  little  volume.  silvery  mist, 

The  following  are  entitled  Stanzas  :  summer  blooms  by  sunbeams  kist, 

°  Too  fugitive  to  last — 

In  Memor\'’s  dream  of  other  years  A  fadeless  flower,  it  still  retains 

What  thoughts  arise  !  The  brightness  of  its  early  stains. 

Life's  buried  bliss  and  woe  ap])ear8, 

Like  rainbows,  shining  through  the  tears  Nor  bums  it  like  the  raging  fire, 

Of  summer  skies.  In  tainted  breast  which  glows  ; 

^  .  1.  •  j  All  wild  and  thorny  as  the  briar, 

How  silent  now  '  Without  lU  opening  rose ; 

The  curls  that  Beau’ty’s  forehead  bound  *  “  "iT’,,. 

XT  di-  .u  •  I  T  1  .u  I  .  Unchangeable  and  firm,  while  thine 

Now  fling  their  lifeless  threads  around  ,  ®  „ 

ra  .UT  r  1  i-  •  Is  pure  ES  mountain  snows; 

Death  s  awful  brow  !  xt  l  •  j  ... 

Nor  yet  has  passion  dared  to  breathe 

The  laughing  cheek’s  warm  sunny  glow  A  sjiell  o’er  Love’s  immortal  wreath. 

Is  dim  and  pale  ! 

The  bright  eye  ansu'erless  !— .but  oh.  And  now,  when  grief  has  dimm’d  thine 

Grim  tyrant,  who  would  look  below  eye. 

Thy  sable  veil  ?  And  sickness  made  thee  pale; 

.  Think’st  thou  I  could  the  mourner  fly, 

It  were  a  tanquet  for  Despair  j^e  gale  ? 

w  '.*r  1  j  f  •  Oh  no  ! — may  all  those  dreams  depart 

reck  of  the  beautiful  and  fair,  „  ^  ^  ^ihfol  heart. 

Life  s  spin  IS  no  longer  there,-  bosom  fail  l 

But  «  hither  gone  .  jojnes  on, 

No.  Memorv.  nn  !  thtr  orinw;«cr  To  bear  its  turbulence  alone. 


Let  others  change  when  Fortune  flies, 

I  cannot  change  like  them  : 

Let  others  mock  the  tears  which  rise, 

I  can’t  thy  grief  condemn. 

Though  from  the  tree  the  bloom  has  past, 
Still  fond  and  faithful  to  the  last, 

I’ll  twine  around  the  stem  ; 

And  share  the  fate,  whate’er  it  be, 
Reserv’d  by  destiny  for  thee. 

The  ivy  round  some  lofty  pile 

Its  twining  tendril  flings ;  , 

Though  fled  from  thence  be  Pleasure  i 

smile. 

It,  yet  the  fonder  clings : 

As  lonelier  still  becomes  the  place, 

The  warmer  is  its  fond  embrace, 

More  firm  its  verdant  rings  : 

As  if  it  lov’d  its  shade  to  rear, 

O’er  one  devoted  to  despair. 


Upon  the  dead  ? 

We  know  too  well  that  they  have  been  ; 

And  canst  thou  from  the  bosom  screen 
That  they  are  fled  ? 

Past  joy  is  present  grief, — a  flame 
Which  warmeth  not. 

Past  sorrow  like  the  simoom  came. 

Our  hearts  to  wither ;  and  iu  name 
Were  best  forgot. 

Then  break  the  spell  thy  hands  have  Thus  shall  my  bosom  cling  to  thuie, 
twin’d  Unchanged  by  gliding  years  ; 

Around  my  soul...  Through  Fortune’s  rise,  or  her  deck 

Vain  wish  !..Death  only  can  unbind  ►  In  sunshine  or  in  tears ; 
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And  though  l)Ctwecn  us  oceans  roli, 

And  HKks  divide  us,  still  my  soul 
(  an  feel  no  jealous  fears, 

Conridinfj  in  a  heart  like  thine, 

Love’s  uncontaminated  shrine  ! 

To  me,  though  bathed  in  sorrow’s  dew, 
The  dearer  far  art  thou  : 

I  lov'd  thee  when  thy  woes  were  few, 

And  can  I  alter  now  ? 

That  face,  in  joy’s  bright  hour,  was  fair, 
More  beautiful  since  grief  is  there. 

Though  somewhat  jjale  thy  brow’ ; 

And  be  it  mine  to  soothe  the  pain 
Thus  pressing  on  thy  heart  and  brain. 

Yes,  love  !  my  breast,  at  sorrow^'s  call. 

Shall  tremble  like  thine  ow’n  : 

If  from  those  eyes  the  tear-droi>s  fall, 

They  shall  not  fall  alone. 

Our  souls,  like  heaven’s  aerial  bow, 

Hlend  every  light  within  their  glow. 

Of  joy  or  sorrow  known  : 

And  grief,  divided  with  thy  heart, 

Were  sweeter  far  than  joy  apart. 

We  shall  quote  the  opening  stanzas 
of  another  piece.  The  imitation  of 
Byron’s  affecting  verses,  “  There's 
not  a  joy  that  time  can  give  like  that 
it  takes  away/*  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
visible,  the  resemblance  in  some  cases 
extending  to  the  adoption  of  particu¬ 
lar  images,  but  they  display,  we 
think,  very  considerable  powers  of 
language  and  versification. 

Think  not  because  the  eye  is  bright,  and 
smiles  are  laughing  there. 

The  heart  that  beats  within  is  light,  and 
free  from  pain  and  care  ; 

A  blush  may  tinge  the  darkest  cloud,  ere 
Sol’s  last  rays  depart. 

And  underneath  the  sunniest  smile  may 
lurk  the  saddest  heart. 

Mirth’s  sudden  gleam  may  light  the  cheek 
though  joy  be  far  away. 

As  blossoms  oft  adorn  the  tree  that’s 
hast’ning  to  decay : 

It  is  but  as  the  varying  hue  of  April’s  way¬ 
ward  hours — 

A  su-nbeam  bursting  brightly  through, 
when  all  behind  is  showers. 

For  there  are  pangs  the  sorrowing  heart 
will  oft  in  darkness  shroud, 

That  lurk  within  its  lonely  depths  like 
lightning  in  the  cloud  : 

As  falls  our  shadow  on  the  path  when 
bright  the  sunbeams  glare, 
Whichever  way  our  thoughts  are  turn'd, 
that  darksome  shape  is  there  ! 
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Though  brightly  o’er  the  hollow  check, 
the  smile — the  laugh  may  break, 

Like  bubbles  bursting  on  the  breast  of 
Acheron’s  dark  lake ; 

They  are  but  outward  signs  to  hide  the 
deadly  pangs  we  feel. 

As  o’er  the  lone  and  mould’ring  tow’er 
the  rose  is  taught  to  steal. 

iSIr  Smith  succeeds  very  well  in 
that  which  the  Italians  call  the  iest 
of  a  poet,  and  which  the  indifferent 
success  of  most  of  our  English  writers 
shews  af  least  to  he  a  matter  of  very 
considerable  difficulty — the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  SONNET.  He  seems  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  Italian  and 
Spanish  literature,  and  is  aware  how 
much  the  effect  of  these  little  pieces 
depends  on  the  exact  observance  of 
those  recurrences  of  rhyme,  which 
Petrarch,  who  borrowed  them  from 
the  Sicilians,  has  now  inseparably 
associated  with  the  idea  of  a  good 
sonnet.  This  one  we  think  is  very 
pleasing  and  classical.  1 1  is  address¬ 
ed  “  TO  A  STREAM  NEAR  VALLS,  IN 
CATALONIA.” 

Whoe’er  thou  art,  that  o’er  this  stream 
presides. 

Winding  its  course  soft  murmuring 
through  the  vale. 

Accept  my  thanks  ;  for  with  thy  crystal 
tides 

This  wearied  frame  does  spirits  new 
inhale. 

I^ng  may  the  stream,  that  now  so  gently 
glides 

On  its  sweet  banks  the  laughing  Sum¬ 
mer  hail ; 

And,  while  its  willows  tremble  on  the 
sides. 

Catch  through  their  drooping  leaves 
the  fragrant  gale. 

For  ne’er  did  Pilgrim  clearer  stream  sur¬ 
vey. 

Trickling  through  mossy  grot,  or  ver¬ 
dant  plain  ; 

Nor  rill,  or  fountain,  in  the  blaze  of  day, 
A  hue  so  bright,  or  wave  so  cool  retain ; 
Though  now  I  leave  thee,  never  to  re¬ 
turn, 

My  memory  still  shall  bless  thy  lu(dd  um. 

The  volume  concludes  with  t  frsp- 
ment  of  a  Romance  of  Chivalry  in 
the  Spenserian  sunza,  which  also 
contains  some  powerful  verses ;  but 
we  like  Mr  Smith  best  in  his  less 
elaborate,  and  more  occasional  oom« 
positions. 


Leaves  ;  hif  1\  C.  Smith, 
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A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW 

ON  MIRACLES.  * 

(  Continued.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  3Iagazine. 

Sir, 

H  ATI  NO  in  my  last  letter  refuted  the  reviewer’s  charges  against  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church,  of  subtracting  from  and  adding  to  Scripture,  1  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  continuation  of  my  plan,  to  discuss  the  remaining  topics  handltd 
by  him  ;  and  if,  in  doing  this,  I  should  inadvertently  overlook  (which  1  do 
not  anticipate)  any  of  his  arguments,  I  beg  you  will  impute  the  omission, 
not  to  any  desire  on  my  part  to  evade  them,  as  1  feel  a  strong  inclination 
(and  1  think  1  shall  be  successful)  to  strip  the  reviewer’s  reasoning  of  the 
flimsy  sophistry  which  covers  it. 

The  first  point  which  occurs  to  be  noticed  is  the  reviewer’s  assertion,  that 
some  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  enumerated  by  him  **  lead  to  immoral 
consequences.”  He  thinks  it  **  unnecessary  to  run  over  them  all,  to  shew 
this,”  but,  as  a  sample,  he  says  he  shall  only  take  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  mass,”  which  the  devil,  be  it  always  remembered,  with  a  logic  more 
plausible  than  that  of  the  reviewer,  argued  against,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Father  of  the  Reformation  to  abrogate,  and  to  whose  arguments  Luther 
yielded,  as  related  in  the  famous  conference  published  by  Luther  himself, 
referred  to  in  my  late  letter !  But  does  the  reviewer  substantiate  bis  charge? 
Substantiate,  did  1  say  ?  Why,  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  draw  a  single 
immoral  consequence  from  these  doctrines,  though  viewed  by  him,  as  many 
of  them  are,  through  the  optics  of  a  fallacious  vision.  How  disappointed 
must  moralists  feel  at  this  failure  of  the  reviewer  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and 
enlarge  their  ethical  knowledge  !  That  church  history  which  the  reviewer 
boasts  of  having  made  “  a  favourite  study,”  however,  falsifies  his  asser¬ 
tion,  by  affording  a  practical  demonstration  to  the  contrary,  in  the  holy 
lives  of  many  of  those  who  figure  in  its  pages,  and  who  gloried  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  those  doctrines  which  the  worldly  wisdom  of  modern  innovators 
has  reprobated.  This  is  not  the  language  of  religious  egotism — the  enemies 
of  the  church  have  acknowledged  its  truth. 

The  unwarrantable  and  hasty  assertion  of  the  reviewer  naturally  suggests 
the  inquiry  whether  any  improvement  took  place  in  the  morals  of  diose 
who  rejected  the  doctrines  alluded  to  by  him.  To  obtain  a  satisfactory 
answer,  we  must  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  or  shortly  after 
it  had  obtained  a  footing,  and  contrast  in  the  persons  of  the  reformers  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  disciples,  the  state  of  morality  prior  and  subsequent  to 
that  extraordinary  era ;  for  if  any  real  improvement  was  to  be  expected  by 
a  change  of  doctrines  and  practices,  we  must  look  to  those  who  adopted  the 
change,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fact.  The  result  of  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion  will,  I  aver,  prove  the  lamentable  fact,  that,  instead  of  any  such  ex¬ 
pected  improvement,  a  general  dissoluteness  of  morals  ensued  among  the 
professors  of  the  new  religion  ;  and  as  the  salutary  restraint  of  church  autho- 
rity,  in  matters  of  faith,  had  been  disregarded,  error,  which  has  no  limit*, 
succeed^,  and  religion  was  disregarded,  and  the  Scriptures  were  made  a 
play-thing  for  the  fancy  of  every  fool  who  conceived  himself  wiser  and 
more  enlightened  than  the  whole  church  !  Truly  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Deism  and  Atheism  (which,  before  the  Reformation,  had  scarcely  been 
known  among  Christians)  should  have  followed  from  such  Gospel^  liberty* 
But  lest  the  reviewer,  who  seems  familiar  with  pious  frauds,”  should 
imagine  that  1  am  at  the  ‘‘  same  dirty  work,”  as  he  ele^ntly  expresses 
himself,  I  shall  now  produce  a  few  unexceptionable  authorities  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  what  1  have  just  stated.  To  begin  with  the  highest,  that  of  Luther. 
**  world,”  says  he,  **  grows  every  day  worse  and  worse.  It  is  pl**** 
that  men  are  much  more  covetous,  malicious,  itnd  resentful— much  more  un^ 
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rulv,  shaintless,  and  full  of  vice,  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Popery 
Farinerly,  when  we  were  “  seduced  by  the  Pope,  men  willingly  fol¬ 
lowed  good  works  ;  but  now  all  their  study  is  to  get  every  thing  to  them¬ 
selves,  by  exactions,  pillage,  theft,  lying,  and  usury  */*  He  again  observes, 

“  li  is  a*  wonderful  thing,  and  full  of  scandal,  that,  from  the  time  when  the 
pure  doctrine  w’as  first  called  to  light,  the  world  should  daily  grow  worse  and 
worse  Vet  this  man  had  himself  signalized  his  revolt,  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  manifest  perjury,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Melancthon, 
Kueer,  and  five  other  divines,  granted  a  written  licence  to  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  allowing  him  two  wives  at  once !  The  next  testimony  I  adduce  is 
that  of  Calvin.  “  Of  so  many  thousands  seemingly  eager  in  embracing  the 
iiospel,  how  few  have  since  amended  their  lives  !  N’ay,  to  what  else  do  the 
greater  part  pretend,  except  by  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  superstition,  to 
launch  out  more  freelt/ into  every  kind  of  lasciviousness  **  The  greater 
part  of  the  people,”  says  Bucer,  “  seem  only  to  have  embraced  the  (Jospel, 
ill  order  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  discipline,  and  the  obligation  of  fasting  and 
penance,  which  lay  upon  them  in  the  time  of  Popery,  and  to  live  at  their 
pleasure,  enjoying  their  lusts  and  lawless  appetites  without  controul.  They 
therefore  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  doctrine,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith 
alone,  and  not  by  good  works,  having  no  relish  for  them  Capito,  a  Cal- 

vinistic  Minister  of  Strasburgh,  says,  “  All  goes  to  ruin  ;  there  is  not  one 
Church  among  us,  not  so  much  as  one,  where  there  is  any  discipline.  Al¬ 
mighty  God  gives  me  light  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  pastor,  and  the  wrong 
we  have  done  to  the  Church,  by  our  injudicious  rashness  and  indiscreet 
Vehemence,  in  rejecting  the  Pope.  For  our  people,  now  accustomed,  and, 
as  it  were,  brought  up  in  licentiousness,  have  thrown  off  all  subordination, 
as  if,  by  overturning  the  authority  of  the  Popish  pastors,  we  had  also  de¬ 
stroyed  the  virtue  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  vigour  of  the  ministry.  They 
cry  out  to  us,  ‘  1  know  enough  of  the  Gospel ;  what  occasion  have  I  for  your 
help  to  find  out  Christ  ?  Go  and  preach  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  hear 
you  ”  The  attestation  of  the  learned  Erasmus  is  not  less  pertinent : 
“  M’hat  an  evangelical  generation  is  this!  Nothing  was  ever  seen  more  li¬ 
centious  and  more  seditious.  Nothing  is  less  evangelical  than  those  pre¬ 
tended  evangelics  L”  On  another  occasion  he  says,  “  Take  notice  of  this 
evangelical  |>eople,  and  shew  me  an  individual  among  them  all,  who,  from 
being  a  drunkard,  has  become  sober;  from  being  a  libertine,  has  become 
chaste.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  can  shew  you  many  who  have  become  worse 
by  the  change  Again,  “  Those  whom  I  once  knew  to  have  been  chaste, 
sinctre,  and  without  fraud,  I  found,  after  they  had  embraced  this  sect,  to 
be  licentious  in  their  conversation,  gamblers,  neglectful  of  prayer,  passion¬ 
ate,  vain,  as  spiteful  as  serpents,  and  lost  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature. 
1  speak  from  experience  What  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality,  after  **  the  pure  doctrine  was  first  called  to  light,”  is 
here  exhibited !  But  perhaps  the  licentiousness  and  irreligion  thus  noticed 
was  confined  to  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Alas !  it  was  not  so,  for  the 
records  of  every  kingdom  where  the  new  opinions  prevailed  testify  the 
contrary. 

Aware  of  the  strength  of  the  evidence  he  is  about  to  combat,  and  being, 
it  would  appear,  rather  apprehensive  of  his  success,  the  reviewer,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  foresight,  but  certainly  with  little  judgment  or  skill,  provides  a  po¬ 
sition  for  retreat,  in  the  extraordinary  anti-historical  assumption,  that  a// 
the  miraculous  events  recorded  since  the  Apostolic  age  are  mere  delusions 
or  impositions  I  The  utter  absurdity  of  such  an  assumption  is  strikingly 
apparent,  by  considering  the  singular  consequences  to  which  it  would  lead, 
lo  say  nothing  of  the  direct  denial  which  it  gives  to  the  promise,  unlimited 
^  to  time,  of  our  Saviour,  that  miraculous  signs  were  to  follow  those  who 

'  Serm.  in  Post.  Evang.,  1  Adv.  *  Serm.  Dom.  26,  post.  Trin. 

^  In  Serm.  Conviv.  *  L.  iv.  de  Scand.  *  De  Regno  ChristL,  L.  1.  c.  4. 
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believed,  (of  which  the  gift  of  healing  v:a.s  one,)  it  not  only  leads  to  the  pre- 
j)osterous  inference  that  the  whole  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
either  dupes  or  impostors,  (as  the  Edinburgh  review’er  “  ihilosoyhicaUf 
considers  them,)  but  turns  the  truth  of  all  history,  whether  sacred  or  pro¬ 
fane,  into  a  fable  ! ! !  True  it  is,  that  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  were 
to  arise,  and  shew  great  signs  and  wonders,  and  that  false  teachers  were  also 
to  api>ear,  (a  prediction  which  has  been  repeatedly  fulfilled  ;)  but  the  anti- 
Christian  objects  ^  of  these  lying  wonders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fruiti* 
by  which  false  teachers  are  to  be  known  on  the  other,  are  sufficient  securi¬ 
ties  against  deception;  and  it  can  no  more  be  concluded  that  there  have  been 
no  true  miracles,  because  there  have  been  false  ones,  than  that  there  can  be 
no  true,  because  there  have  been  false  teachers.  Indeed  the  reverse  of  the 
conclusion  is  implied  by  the  contrast. 

The  reviewer  even  more  than  insinuates  that  the  false  leathers,  mentioned 
in  the  Gospel,  are  the  pastors  of  the  Catholic  Church, — those  pastors  who 
have  received  their  mission,  by  a  long  and  uninterrupted  line  of  succession, 
flowing  from  the  divine  commission  of  Christ  himself,  and  who  have  in¬ 
herited  their  doctrine  from  him  and  his  Apostles  !  Vain  idea  !  which  can 
only  excite  a  smile  at  its  folly,  and  the  sigh  of  pity  at  its  impiety.  The 
characters,  Sir,  of  false  teachers,  are  sketched  too  palpably  to  occasion  any 
mistake  as  to  their  identity  on  the  part  of  those  who  candidly  seek  to  dis¬ 
cover  them.  Let  us  then  see  what  those  marks  are  by  which  false  teachers 
are  to  be  discriminated.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  to  “come  in  the 
clothing  of  sheep*  that  is,  they  were  to  assume  the  characters  of  true 
pastors,  and,  under  the  cloak  of  Scripture,  pretend  that  errors  had  crept  into 
the  CTiurch,  and  seek  to  reform  it.  Under  this  mask,  they  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  ancient  faith,  and  every  external  mark  by  which  it  could  be  re¬ 
cognised  ;  and  as  a  reform  in  Jaith  (which  needed  no  reform)  began  in 
error,  so  reform  upon  reform  has  followed,  and  endless  divisions  have  suc¬ 
ceeded — 

“  As  if  religion  w'as  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended.” 

These  are  some  of  the  *  fruits’*  by  which  false  teachers  were  to  be  known. 
Hut,  in  the  second  place,  one  of  the  indelible  marks  by  which  they  were  to 
be  recognised  is  their  separation  from  the  trunk  or  root  of  unity,  the  Church. 
“  'JTiese  are  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual  men,  not  having  the 
sinrit^.”  “  'J'hese  are  murmurers,  full  of  complaints,  walking  according  to 
their  own  desires^.”  The  beloved  Apostle,  alluding  to  these  men,  says, 
“  They  went  out  from  us,  (that  is,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,) 
but  they  were  not  of  us.  F'or  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  could  no  doubt 
have  remained  with  us :  but  that  they  may  be  manifest  that  they  are  not  all 
of  us^.'*  Lastly,  false  teachers  were  to  be  knowm,  not  only  by  their  resist¬ 
ing  the  truth,  and  separating  themselves  from  the  Church,  but  also,  hkc 
Core,  they  were  to  deny  its  lawful  authority,  and  to  assume  to  themselves 
the  same  authority  in  explaining  doctrines,  and  ordaining,  without 
the  power,  a  new  race  of  pastors,  unknowm  to  the  Church.  This  has 
the  uniform  practice  of  every  innovator,  who  thereby  condemns  himself  y 
his  own  judgment®;  and  “  because,  by  his  very  appearance  as  a  leader,  as 
the  first  man  of  his  sect,  without  being  able  to  name  his  predecessor,  wni  e 
he  thus  starts  up,  he,  in  reality,  pronounces  sentence  against  himself  as  a 
manifest  innovator,  and  carries  his  condemnation  upon  his  forehead  . 

Now’  all  these  characteristics  are  clearly  applicable  to  the  pretended  r^ 
formers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  came  in  sheep^s  clothing,  hut  t  ey 

'  Is  it  anti-Christian  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ  one  of  the 
lluhenlohe's  miracles,  as  stated  by  the  reviewer  himself  ?  Our  modern 
Arians  would  at  once  answer  aflirmatively,  and  say,  with  the  review’cr,  that  m 
were  no  longer  necessary*  to  prove  his  humanity,  ,  ..  iq 

•  St.  Matth.  vli.  15.  3  gt,  19.  4  gt.  Jude  16.  ^  I  St.  John,  u*  *  * 
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soon  shewed  the  dispositions  of  ravenous  wolves.  Look  at  the  rebellions 
which  they  excited, — at  the  bloodshed  which  they  occasioned,  and  the 
robberies,  sacrileges,  and  cruelties  which  they  exercised, — at  the  barbarous 
laws  which  they  enacted  and  put  in  execution  against  the  professors  of  the 
ancient  faith  ; — the  property  of  the  Church  confiscated,  and  given  to  heartless 
and  irreligious  ruffians, — estates  forfeited  from  their  owners,  and  heavy 
pecuniary  fines  imposed  and  exacted  for  not  conforming  to  the  new-fangled 
doctrines, — tliesc  proprietors  again  forced  from  the  abodes  of  their  fathers, 
and  from  every  thing  they  held  most  sacred  and  dear,  and  obliged  to  “  beg 
bitter  bread”  in  foreign  climes  ; — churches,  which  piety  had  raised  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  on  the  ruins  of  Paganism,  destroyed  or  defaced, 
whose  mutilated  and  crumbling  remains  still  point  out  their  former  magni¬ 
ficence  and  glory, — their  sacred  ornaments  and  utensils,  the  accumulations 
of  ages,  and  even  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  either  destroyed  or  made 
subservient  to  voluptuousness  ; — monasteries,  the  abodes  of  virtue,  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  of  happiness, — the  asylums  of  the  care-worn  and  oppressed, — 
the  refuges  of  the  wearied  and  faint-hearted  traveller, — the  store-houses  of 
the  poor  *,  pillaged  and  reduced  to  ashes, — their  pious  inmates  turned  adrift 
on  the  world,  and  made  the  sport  of  impiety,  and  their  precious  literary 
treasures  given  to  the  winds  ; — these  were  only  some  of  ihe  'practical  fruits  of 
that  pretended  reformation  so  highly  extolled  by  selfish  historians,  who 

“  Call  fire,  and  sw’ord,  and  desolation, 

A  thorough,  godly  reformation.” 

Such  were  the  means  adopted  by  the  motlern  Apostles  to  advance,  as  they 
impiously  ])retcnded,  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  plant  afresh  the  religion  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  !  We  have  already  seen  the  immoral  effects  of  the 
change,  from  the  mouths  of  the  reformers  themselves,  and  we  see  the  jarring 
doctrinal  systems  which  still  prevail  among  their  successors,  some  occasion- 
tlly  disappearing,  then  reviving, — fresh  ones  springing  up,  all  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  sometimes  inconsistent,  by  their  variations  with  them¬ 
selves.  liut  it  is  vain  to  expect  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles. 
Let  me  not,  however,  be  here  understood  as  insinuating  any  thing  uncharit¬ 
able  or  reproachful  against  those  men  who  have  derived  their  mission  from 
the  illegitimate  source  alluded  to,  or  as  meaning  that  no  distinction  whatever 
is  to  be  made  between  them  and  the  authors  of  their  errors.  Educated  in 
mistaken  notions  of  the  one  Catholic  Apostolic  faith,  their  succession  must 
be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  and  not  as  a  fault ;  but  that  misfortune  can  only 
he  excusable  when  allied  to  sincerity,  and  to  a  firm  conviction  (however 
mistaken)  of  truth.  There  have  been,  and  there  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  (nay 
I  know  it  to  be  so,)  many  among  them  eminent  for  their  private  worth,  and 
(setting  their  prejudices  against  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  apart,  and 
who  can  say  he  is  without  prejudice  .^)  of  a  piety  and  zeal  which  would  do 
honour  to ///e*  better  cause  ;  but  placed,  as  some  of  them  are,  in  affluence, 
respected  for  their  acquirements,  and  dazzled  by  the  false  lustre  of  fixed 
establishments,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  bestow  that  calm  deliberation 
so  essentially  necessary  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of,  or  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion  upon,  the  most  momentous  occurrence  which  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind;  and  they  are  too  apt  to  suppose,  that  a  possession  of  300 
years  standing  can,  like  prescription  in  law,  complete  a  title  originally  de- 


^  Of  all  the  charges  which  ignorance  or  malice  have  invented  against  our  Catholic 
ancestors,  none  have  lieen  dwelt  upon  with  a  greater  degree  of  gloating  delight  than 
that  of  the  alleged  voluptuousness  of  the  inhabitants  of  monastic  institutions.  Some 
writers  have  even  given  lists  (whether  correct  or  not  1  inquire  not)  of  their  provisions, 
and  other  articles  of  good  cheer,  for  the  edification  of  the  nation.  Poor  souls  !  per¬ 
haps  they  did  not  know  that  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  all  these  institutions  was 
abstemiousness,  and  that  the  necessaries  of  life  which  they  contained  belonged  chiefly 
m  the  poor,  for  whose  use  they  were  gathered  and  applied.  The  destruction  of  the 
English  Monasteries,  by  the  lawless  Harry  and  his  myrmidons,  paved  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  poor-laws  of  England,  and  we  now  behold  the  appalling  result ! 
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fective,  from  its  having  been  panted  by  persons  non  habenfibus  poiesfatem 
as,  1  believe,  lawyers  express  it.  The  mark  of  separation  from  the  Church 
is,  however,  too  indelible  ever  to  be  obliterated,  and  which  no  space  of  time 
can  justify  or  christianize.  The  schism  of  Samaria  never  lost  its  original 
character,  although  it  lasted  nearly  a  thousand  years ;  and  as  its  beginning 
and  its  author,  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  and  withdrew  them  from 
the  chosen  city  of  God  and  from  his  temple,  were  never  forgotten,  so  the 
origin  of  the  Reformation,  and  Luther,  its  founder,  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered.  The  same  language  which  was  employed  by  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century,  in  opposing  the  Arian  heresy,  will  always 
apply  to  all  sects.  Let  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  acquire  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  East,  and  let  a  wide  extent  of  country  glory  at  this 
day  in  being  called  after  him  ;  he  shall  always  be  brought  back  to  the 
point  of  separation,  when  himself,  and  his  preacher  at  Constantinople,  were 
the  whole  of  his  party ;  when  no  one  in  his  own  city  could  bear  him,  or  con¬ 
descend  to  hear  him  ;  when  one  single  bishop  was  opposed  to  six  thousand 
bishops  ;  when  the  part  disputed  against  the  whole  ;  when  the  branch  con¬ 
tended  againt  the  tree,  and  against  the  trunk  from  which  it  had  been  severed. 
In  like  manner,  the  schism  (the  Arian)  which  is  seen  even  now  to  subsist, 
shall  always  be  traced  back  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedony  and  to  that  time 
when  it  was  so  incontrovertibly  said  that  all  the  East  and  all  the  West  were 
united  against  him  ^  “  Thus  was  it  demonstrated,  that,  whatever  duration 

schism  can  possible  have,  it  always  begins  by  a  number  so  small,  as  to 
bear  no  sort  of  comparison  with  the  multitude  of  the  faithful.  Let  us  take 
a  view’  of  all  the  other  sects  that  were  ever  yet  separated  from  the  unity  of 
the  Church  :  we  lay  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  men¬ 
tioned,  which,  when  traced  to  its  origin,  will  not  be  found  in  that  particular 
period  when  the  jtari  contended  against  the  whole, — separated  itself  from  the 
trunk, — changed  the  doctrine  which  it  found  firmly  and  immemorially  es¬ 
tablished,  and  which  itself  professed,  as  it  were,  the  day  preceding  ^ !” 

But  besides  the  characteristics  by  which  false  teachers  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished,  there  are  certain  scriptural  marks  w’hich  point  out  the  true  Church, 
and  by  which  an  additional  security  is  thus  given  against  innovators  in  every 
age.  These  marks  are  numerous,  but  I  propose  to  treat  only  of  four  princi¬ 
pal  ones,  which  are  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  all  the  rest,  namely, 
unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  and  apostolicity, 

Ist,  The  Church  is  one;  that  is,  her  members  are  all  united  in  one  common 
faith,  are  under  the  administration  of  the  same  sacraments,  and  acknowledge 
the  same  spiritual  authority.  Being  thus  one  body  and  one  spirit  ^ 
and  having  “  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism  she  is  always  “care¬ 
ful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  To  insure  this 
unity,  our  Saviour  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  other  some 
evangelists,  and  other  some  pastors  and  doctors,  for  tne  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  w’ork  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
till  we  all  meet  into  the  unity  of  faith,”  and  “  that  henceforth  we  be  no 
more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc¬ 
trine  Now’,  this  unity  is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Although  her  members  compose  the  great  majority  of  the 
tian  world,  and  are  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  habitable  gloWj 
even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,”  and  differ  from  one  another  in 
customs,  language,  and  government,  yet  they  are  all  united  in 
faith,  and  acknowl^ge  the  same  spiritual  authority.  The  experience  of  SOO 
years  has  demonstrated  that  there  can  be  no  unity  among  Protestants ;  ana 
indeed  the  leading  tenet  of  Protestantism,  of  private  interpretation,  is  utterly 
subversive  of  it.  It  is  really  astonishing  to  find  Protestants  deploring  tins 
want  of  unity,  when  they  must  have  known  that  a  principle 
disunion  could  never  lead  to  unanimity.  Dudith,  in  his  epistle  to  Beza  , 


'  Theod.  L.  1.  C.  4>.  Socrates  &  Theod.  L.  1.  C«  6*' 
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says,  W'hat  sort  of  people  are  our  Protestants,  struggling  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  sometimes  on  this  side,  and  some¬ 
times  on  that?  You  may  perhaps  know  what  their  sentiments  in  matters 
of  religion  are  to-day  ;  but  you  can  never  certainly  tell  what  they  will  be  to¬ 
morrow.  In  what  article  of  religion  do  these  Churches  agree  amongst  them¬ 
selves  who  have  cast  off  the  Bishop  of  Koine?  Examine  all  from  top  to 
bottom,  you  will  scarce  find  one  thing  affirmed  by  one,  which  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  contradicted  by  another  for  wicked  doctrine.”  Dr  AVharton,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Polyglot,  is  equally  pointed.  He  observes,  “  that  Aristarchus 
heretofore  could  scarce  find  seven  wise  men  in  Greece,  but  that  with  us  scarce 
are  to  be  found  so  many  idiots  ;  for  we  are  all  doctors,  all  divinely  learned ; 
there  is  not  so  much  as  the  meanest  fanatic  or  jack-pudding  who  does  not 
give  you  his  own  dreams  for  the  word  of  God.  For  the  bottomless  pit 
seems  to  be  set  open,  from  whence  a  smoke  has  arisen,  which  has  darkened 
the  heavens  and  the  stars,  and  locusts  are  come  out  with  stings,  a  numerous 
race  of  sectaries  and  heretics,  who  have  renewed  all  the  ancient  heresies, 
and  invented  many  monstrous  opinions  of  their  own.  These  have  filled  our 
cities,  villages,  camps,  houses,  nay,  our  churches  and  pulpits  too,  and — ” 
but  I  spare  the  conclusion.  Some  learned  Protestants,  and  among  the  rest 
Melancthon  and  Grotius,  could  see  no  possible  expedient  for  restoring  union 
amongst  Christians,  but  by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
“  The  Pope’s  supremacy,”  says  Melancthon,  **  would  tend  much  to  preserve 
amongst  different  nations  unity  of  doctrine,  so  that,  were  other  points  agreed 
on,  the  Pope’s  supremacy  might  be  easily  allowed.”  Kivetus,  in  his  apology, 
observes,  that  “  Grotius  is  clearly  of  opinion,  as  are  many  others,  that  Pro¬ 
testants  will  never  be  united  with  each  other  until  they  are  with  those  who 
adhere  to  the  See  of  Koine,  without  which  no  common  agreement  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  he  wishes,  therefore,  that  the  rupture  now  in  existence,  with  the 
causes  of  it,  were  removed,  amongst  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  can- 
nut  he  reckoned,  as  Melancthon  himself  confesses,  who  even  deems  the  su¬ 
premacy  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  nnity  C” 

The  Church  is  holj/,  a  point  wdiich  we  all  profess  to  believe  in  the 
creed.  The  royal  prophet  foretelling  this  property  of  the  Church  says. 

Holiness  becometh  thy  house,  O  Lord,  for  length  of  days  And  St. 
Paul  remarks,  that  “  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  delivered  liimself  up 
lor  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  cleansing  it  by  the  laver  of  water,  in  the 
word  of  life,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  ('hurch,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle,  nor  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and 
without  blemish  ^.”  The  vast  number  of  saints  who  have  died  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  many 
of  them  were  invested,  the  holiness  of  her  doctrine,  which  cannot  be  attack¬ 
ed  but  by  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  and  the  practical  lessons  of  piety, 
such  as  alms-deeds,  fasting,  penance,  which  she  inculcates,  eminently  en¬ 
title  her  to  claim  this  second  mark  of  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  what  ho¬ 
liness  can  there  be  in  contradictions,  or  in  a  system  which  repudiates,  as 
superfluous  and  vain,  the  pious  practices  I  have  mentioned. 

3(y/y,  The  true  Church  is  also  Catholic,  or  universal,  as  professed  in  the 
creed.  This  catholicity,  or  universality,  is  twofold.  Unlike  the  Jewish 
Church,  which  was  limited  to  a  small  space,  the  Christian  Church  is  to 
embrace  all  nations.  “  Ask  of  me,”  says  the  Psalmist,  “  and  1  will  give 
thee  the  Gentiles  for  thy  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  eartli  for 
thy  possession  ^.”  “  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember,  and  shall 

be  converted  to  the  Lord,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  Gentiles  shall  adore 
in  his  tight  It  was  to  accomplish  this  prophecy  that  our  Saviour  suf¬ 
fered,  andTose  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  he  commissioned^  his  apostles 
find  pastors  of  his  Church  to  “  teach  all  nations  ®  to  fulfil  which  they  have 
been  witnesses  to  him  **  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea  and  Samaria,  and 


'  Apology,  p.  25S.  Sec  also  the  first  reply,  p.  57.  *  Psalms  xciu  5. 

^  Ephet.  V.  25,  26,  27.  *  Psalms  ii.  8.  *  Ibid.  xxi.  28.  6  St.  Matt,  xxvui.  19. 
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even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  But  the  Church  is  not  merely 
universal  as  to  place,  by  being  spread  over  all  nations  ;  she  is  also  Catholic 
as  to  time,  having  a  visible  existence  in  every  age.  “  Thy  gates/'  says  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  “  shall  be  open  continually  :  they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor 
night,  that  the  strength  of  the  Gentiles  may  be  brought  unto  thee,  and  their 
kings  may  be  brought  Again,  the  same  prophet,  foretelling  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Church,  says,  “  Upon  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem,  I  have  appointed 
ivatchmen  all  the  day  and  all  the  night;  they  shall  never  hold  their  peace 
Farther :  “  This  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  my  Spirit  that  is 
in  thee,  (the  Saviour,)  and  my  words  that  I  have  put  into  thy  mouth,  shall 
not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the 
mouth  of  thy  seed*  s  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  fkom  henceforth  and  for  ever 
Let  us  now  attend  to  our  Saviour's  promises  as  to  this  perpetual  duration  of 
his  Church.  After  asking  his  disciples  what  men  said  concerning  him,  and 
receiving  for  answer,  that  some  said  he  was  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and 
others  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets,  he  then  puts  this  question  to  them, 
“  But  whom  dioyou  say  that  I  am?"  Simon  Peter  alone,  but  in  name  of  him¬ 
self  and  the  rest,  answered  and  said,  “  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
Gotl."  This  answer,  our  Saviour  informs  him,  was  not  revealed  to  him  (Peter) 
by  flesh  and  blood,  but  by  his  Father  who  was  in  heaven ;  and  he  from 
thence  takes  occasion,  not  only  to  announce  to  Peter  the  supremacy  with  which 
he  afterwards  invested  him,  but  also  the  perpetual  duration  of  his  Church. 
“  Thou  art  Peter  ;  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it  Accordingly,  in  comnn'ssion- 
ing  his  Apostles  to  go  teach  and  baptize  all  nations,  he  promised  to  be  with 
them  ;  and  in  them  he  viewed  their  successors  (the  seed’s  seed")  “  all  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  w’orld."  As  if  he  had  said,  “  Your  mis¬ 
sion  shall  not  be  unproductive ;  you  shall  teach  ;  you  shall  baptize ;  you 
shall  form  churches  throughout  the  universe :  it  will  be  needless  to  inquire 
whether  the  new  body,  the  new  congregation,  that  is,  the  new  Church, 
which  I  order  you  to  form  out  of  all  nations,  shall  be  visible,  being,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  visibly  composed  of  those  who  are  to  give,  and  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  instructions, — of  those  who  are  to  baptize,  and  of  those  who  are 
to  be  baptized  ;  and  who  being  thus  distinguished  from  all  other  people  in  the 
W’orld,  by  the  preaching  of  my  commandments,  and  by  the  profession  of  do¬ 
cility  to  them,  shall  be  still  more  sensibly  discriminated  by  the  sacred  seal 
of  a  particular  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ®."  Catholicity  and  Christianity,  therefore,  are  founded  on  one 
and  the  same  principle  ;  and  a  Church,  to  be  a  true  Church,  must  first  prove 
itself  Catholic.  Now,  which  of  all  the  numerous  Churches  or  sects  which 
have  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  can  claim  this  mark  of  truth . 
Not  one.  The  indelible  act  of  their  separation,  their  gradual  disappear¬ 
ances  and  re- appearances — sometimes  passing  under  one  name,  at  other 
times  under  another — destroy  every  claim  to  universality  of  time,  while  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  they  have  always  been  confined  give  ample  proof 
that  they  have  no  title  to  universality  of  place.  Indeed  none  of  them  have 
ever  laid  claim  to  the  name  of  Catholic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  couW 
not  do  so,  have  pretended,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  promises,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  had  erred  or  disappeared.  Such  was  the  language 
Donatists  ;  but  what  says  St.  Austin  to  them  ?  “  The  Church  has  perished, 
you  say — it  is  no  more  upon  earth.  Such  is  the  language  of  those  who  are 
not  in  it--impudent  language  !  The  Church  does  not  exist  because^  you  are 
not  in  it."  I  would  now  ask,  what  Church  is  it  that  has  existed  in  eveiy 
age  since  Christianity  was  planted  ?  What  Church  is  it  that 
appellation  of  Catholic?  'What  Church  was  it  that  converted  the 
wan  nations,  and  these  kingdoms  amongst  the  rest,  to  Christianity 
\V  hen  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  disturbed  by  the  Separatists  of 
teenth  century,  what  Church  was  it  that  was  then  carrying  the 
of  the  true  God  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  East,  and  announcing  the  g  a^ 


*  Acts  i.  8.  *  Is.  ix.  11. 

*  St  Matt.  xvi.  18. 


^  Ibid.  Ixii.  6.  ^  Ibid.  lix. 
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liilings  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  ?  Finally,  what  Church  Is  it  that 

at  the  present  moment  alone  exists  in  all  countries,  and  even  to  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth  ? — The  Church  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome. 

Laxthft  The  Church  of  Christ  is  apostolical,  being  built  upon  the  foun- 
ilations  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Prophets,  he  himself  being  the  chief  corner¬ 
stone.  But  as  no  man  can  take  the  honour  of  priesthood  himself,  but  he 
that  is  called  of  God,  as  Aaron  was,  “  so  also  Christ  did  not  glorify  himself 
to  be  made  a  High  Priest  but  was  sent  by  his  Father;  and  as  his  Father 
sent  him,  so  in  like  manner  Christ  sent  his  Apostles,  giving  them  authority 
to  teach  and  baptize,  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  to  appoint  assistants  and 
successors  to  themselves  in  the  ministry.  Hence  the  ordination  of  the  seven 
deacons  by  prayer,  and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  Apostles-  ;  and 
hence  the  appointment  of  Saul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  for  the  work  for 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  chosen  them  One  very  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  is  here  to  be  attended  to,  which  is  this,  that  although  St.  Paul  re¬ 
ceived  an  extraordinary  mission,  yet  we  here  see  him  receiving  ordination 
by  fasting,  prayer,  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  being  thereby  connected 
with  tlie  ordinary  apostolical  succession.  Thus  appointed,  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas  ordained  priests  in  every  church  **, — thus  the  former  ordained  his  belov¬ 
ed  Timothy,  whom  he  enjoined  to  stir  up  the  grace  of  God,  which  he  had 
received  by  the  imposition  of  his  hands  — and  thus  he  orders  Titus  to  or¬ 
dain  priests  in  every  city  in  Crete,  as  he  himself  had  appointed  him  In 
this  way  has  the  beautiful  chain  of  apostolical  succession  been  continued 
uninterrupted  and  unbroken  up  to  the  present  day,  and  will  continue  till  the 
end  of  the  w’orld.  ^V’^hat  church  or  sect  is  there  that  exists  at  present,  that 
has  ever  existed,  or  (for  the  reign  of  error,  1  am  afraid,  is  not  yet  ending) 
will  ever  yet  exists  which  can  connect  itself  with  this  chain,  but  the  one  Ca¬ 
tholic  Apostolic  Church  from  which  all  have  separated  ?  The  pastors  of 
that  Church  can,  at  the  present  day,  put  the  same  questions  to  the  new 
pastors,  as  Tertullian  did  to  the  Separatists  of  his  days,  and  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety,  “  Qui  estis  vos  ?  Quando  et  unde  venistis  ?’*  Or  they  may  ask,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  “  Did  the  word  of  God  come  out  from  you,  or  came  it 
only  unto  you  7.’* 

f  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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lUiN  !  rain  !  incessant — pouring  passed  restlessly  away,  in  the  vain 
rain  !  Pshaw  !  I  may  gaze  out  of  expectation  of  a  favourable  change 
the  window  without  seeing  one  olFering  encouragement  to  venture  on 
ground  on  which  to  cherish  a  hope  my  route.  But  no  ! 
of  cessation, — may  descend  to  the  There  now  seems  to  remain  nothing 
door  to  examine  the  horizon,  and  en-  for  it  but  to  exert  my  philosophy, 
deavour  to  ask  the  scudding,  pelting,  and  make  up  my  mind  to  another 
pitiless,  gloomy  clouds,  if  they  mean  night's  solitary  sojourn  at  the  inn, — 
ever  to  end  their  unwelcome  and  un-  the  inn  of  the  once  resorted- to  Mof- 
sparing  deluge, — may  gaze  till  my  fat.  I  have  no  better  resource, — and 
pyes  ache,  and  ascend  and  descend  what  must  be,  is  best  cheerfully 
till  iny  legs  rebel, — 'tis  all  in  vain !  submitted  to.  To  look  out  of  the 
— It  is  a  set-in  day  of  rain,  and  no  window  on  the  deserted- street  of  the 
prospect  of  abatement.  No  sooner  village,  through  which  the  liquid 
does  a  sunny  blink  chance,  for  a  mo-  descent  is  running  in  little  rivulets,— 
orient,  to  look  faintly  out  on  the  drip-  or  to  pace  my  chamber,  now  venting 
ping,  cheerless  scene,  than  a  leviathan  unavailing  wishes  for  its  becoming 
of  a  cloud  obscures  its  slender  pro-  fair,  now  indulging  in  half-fretful  ru- 
naise,  and  again,  plash  !  plash !  plash !  minating,  is  not  the  better  way  to  dis- 
7-the  fast-descending  drops  chill  one  sipate  ray  chagrin — to  reconcile  me 
into  despair.  Morning,  noon,  have  to  my  fate.  I  will  ha%'c  recourse  to 

>  Heb.  v.  5.  *  Acu  vL  3,  4,  5,  6.  ^  Ibid,  xiil  2,  3,  4.  <  Ibid.  xiv.  22. 

*  2  Tim.  i.  0.  ®  Tit  i.  5.  7  1  Cor.  xiv.  80. 
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iny  pen,  anJ  leave  my  vexation  and 
its  source  to  themselves,  to  evapo¬ 
rate  as  they  best  may. 

How  short-sighted  are  the  views, 
—how  circumscribed  the  resolves, 
— how  evanescent  the  hopes  of  man, 
the  creature  of  time,  and  change, 
and  chance  !  I  could — but  must  not 
moralize.  Reader,  art  thou  a  fox- 
hunter.^  Suppose  a  fine,  soft  even¬ 
ing,  in  the  month  of  February,  to¬ 
morrow’s  fixture  with  a  “  crack 
pack”  within  five  miles, — certain  to 
find, — a  rare  country  fora  run:  — 

There  will  be  glorious  sport  to¬ 
morrow,”  exclaims  my  friend  Ride¬ 
out,  as  keen  and  devoted  a  sports¬ 
man  with  hounds  as  ever  “  swished 
a  rasper,”  “ //cm*  a  brook,”  or  “  ltd 
at  a  five-feet  fortification  with  ditches 
not  to  be  sneezed  at!”  “  Brush,” — 
to  his  head  groom, — ‘‘  Brush,  have 
Pleader  set  over-night, — Pll  hunt  him 
to-morrow, — by  Jove !  we’ll  shew 
'em  ‘  the  trick', — have  him  at  cover- 
side  at  half-after  ten.  Brush, — O 
we’ll  have  a  prime  day  !” — Suppose 
this,  and  suppose  my  friend  R.  dis¬ 
appointed, — and  what  can  try  a  man 
more  }  Well ;  not  very  dissimilar  is 
the  disappointment  I  am  wincing  un¬ 
der  ;  yet  have  1  often  smiled  to  see 
him  fretting  and  fuming  over  a  ca¬ 
sualty  no  mortal  could  either  have 
escaped  or  averted.  Who  may  cal¬ 
culate  on  to-morrow, — who  dare  de¬ 
cide  it  shall  see  him  follow  a  pre¬ 
scribed  course, — shall  answer  his 
ex|x?ctations  of  a  pleasure  he  has 
predetermined  shall  be  his  }  Did  not 
every  thing  seem  to  insure  a  mild 
and  high-scenting  morning, — to  pro¬ 
mise  every  mean  and  appliance  for 
sport,  when  R.  turned  him  to  repose, 
-—to  anticipate,  in  dreams,  the  de¬ 
lights  of  to-morrow  ? 

“  To-morrow,  didst  thou  say  ? 

Go  to — I  will  not  hear  of  it— to-morrow  ! 
It  is  a  period  no  where  to  he  found 
In  all  the  hoary  registers  of  time, 

Unless,  perchance,  in  the  foors  calendar.* 

To-morrow  sees  Pleader  only  tak¬ 
ing  his  airing, — sees  Reynard  skulk  in 
undisturbed  security  in  his  retreat.  It 
proves  a  hard  freeze,  and  my  friend's 
high-raised  hopes  are  nipt  in  the 
bud.  He  frets,  and  grumbles,  and 
is  out  of  his  usual  good-humour  all 
day ;  for  having  set  his  heart  on 
this  parti^lar  pursuit,  and  made  as- 


L^'ov. 


Bured  of  its  enjoyment,  he  is  unpre¬ 
pared  for,  and  dwells  on  disapjwint- 
ment,  and  feels  as  if  unhinged  for  any 
other  by  its  loss.  But  this  is  worse 
than  foolish.  A  man  should  ever 
strive  to  put  down  such  unworthy  re- 
pinings, — such  weak  and  churlish  itn. 
patience  of  other  gootl,  because  in  one 
point  he  has  been  doomed  to  encoun¬ 
ter  an  unexpected  temporary  draw¬ 
back.  It  is  taking  from  an  interest, 
— inflicting  added  vexation,  because 
that  over  which  one  can  have  no  con¬ 
trol  has  already  visited  one  with 
too  much, — enough  to  overset  equa¬ 
nimity.  What  folly  this  !  yet  how 
many  Rideouts,  under  various  com¬ 
plexions  of  circumstances,  do  we  not 
daily  see  !  It  is  very  easy  to  frame  a 
plan  for  to-morrow, — to  say,  we 
shall  enjoy  this  pleasure ;  but  where 
there  exist  contingents,  one  should 
always  advert  to  them, — nor,  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  allow  disap¬ 
pointment  to  bear  down  every  thing 
before  it.  ^Vhen  it  is  one’s  inevitable 
lot  to  experience  it,  it  is  at  once  good 
sense  and  good  policy  to  shut  out  un¬ 
availing  regrets  ;  and  if  it  has  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  some  unlooked-for  impediment 
to  one  pursuit,  turning  with  unrepin- 
ing  good-will  to  another  will  bring 
its  own  reward,  by  consigning  to 
oblivion  irritation-retrospective,  in 
reference  to  the  former,  and  giving 
contrasted  zest  to  the  amount  of  en- 


oyraent  accompanying  the  latter. 
iVhen  the  spirits  have  received  a 
ludden  check  in  one  channel,  they 
estimate  the  higher  the  channel 
vhich  gives  them  vent.  B  hat  hours 
ire  more  unhappy  than  those  where 
•estless  ennui  is  allowed  to  play  the 
uitellite  to  a  morning  whose  intend- 
?d  occupation  of  pleasure  some  non- 
calculated  chance  has  annihilated. 
Jne  is  at  once  unhappy*  and 
lappiness  is  self-imposed.  ”  nen 
)leasure  is  well-nigh  the  busincM  o 
ife,  and  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  to 
ind  objects  of  interest  to  fill  np  \  ® 
mid  of  circling  hours, — and 
nany  to  whom  Fortune  has  ^ 
00  kind  it  is  so,— such  a  inorning, 
ittendant  upon  some  anticipa^, 
lome  arranged  pursuit,  to  wnic 
uckless  barrier  has  been  ’ 

s  not  less  than  a  misery.  The  un- 
villingness  to  enter  on  any  o 
node  of  employing  the  time,  or, 
n.ered  on.  to  sour  it.  by  brooding 
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over  and  recurring  to  what  has 
proved  unattainable,  seems  an  inhe- 
niit  weakness,  and,  when  cherished, 
carries  its  own  severe  punishment. 
It  grows — a  repining  temper  ever 
grows— by  indulgence.  The  more  we 
repine,  the  greater  our  reason.  In 
nianv  schemes  for  enjoyment,  fine 
weather  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Yet 
wliat  more  variable — what  more  un¬ 
compromising  ?  Jt  can  neither  be 
rea'^oned,  flattered,  nor  threatened 
into  a  reciprocity  with  our  wishes. 
Still  fixtures  with  hounds  are  named, 
—excursions,  rural  and  aquatic, 
j)lanned, — pic-nics  fctcs-chamjye^ 
in  s  arranged,  days  before-hand.  And 
who  has  not  witnessed,  under  some 
of  these  circumstances, — when  the 
weather  has  proved  adverse, — mur- 
murings,  and  repinings,  and  gloom  ? 
IK)  you  say  it  is  children  alone  wdio 
evince  such  weakness  ?  There  are 
many  grown  children.  Curse  the 
frost !”  exclaims  the  disappointed 
fox-hunter  in  the  country,  as  he 
saunters  from  the  house  to  the  stable, 
— from  the  stable  to  the  kennel, — 
from  the  kennel  to  the  house,  where 
he  takes  up  a  newspaper,  tosses  it 
down  again, — paces  the  room, — 
longs  for  dinner-time,  and,  with 
“  the  devil  take  the  frost  !’*  snatches 
up  the  paper  a  second  time.  “  Con¬ 
found  the  rain  ! — what  shall  w’e  do  ? 
— was  ever  any  thing  so  unlucky  ? 
—  I  never  saw  it  otherwise,  when  a 
I'leasant  excursion  was  planned  ! — it 
is  too  provoking ! — we  will  expire 
of  ennui !”  Such  and  similar  are 
the  exclamations  often  heard  from 
those  whom  rain  lias  debarred  from 
enjoying  some  arranged  out-of-door 
pursuit,  as  they  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  in  very  do-nothing  wearisome¬ 
ness, — ill  a  sort  of  self-discomforting 
apathy  to  every  thing  but  fretful  allu¬ 
sion  to  that  not  to  be  enjoyed.  One 
would  think  they  were  suffering  un¬ 
der  the  premeditated  injustice  of 
some  arbitrary  tyrant,  actuated  by 
the  ambition  of  displaying  his  power, 
or  influenced  by  the  evil  disposition 
of  thwarting  and  vexing  the  unfor¬ 
tunates  beneath  his  sway,  and  who 
had  not  merely  destroyed,  in  wan¬ 
tonness,  one  source  of  enjoyment,  but 
taken  away  the  power  to  participate 
tn  any  other.  But  unfavourable 
Weather  is  what  we  can  neither  escape 
nor  avert ;  nor  should  wc  murmur 


or  fret  over  the  change  and  chance 
we  are  forewarned  of  by  ever-re¬ 
curring  experience — a  casualty  at 
once  not  to  be  averted,  and  habitual. 
And  the  same  reasoning  should  in¬ 
duce  the  exertion  of  philosophic 
submission  to  inevitable  evil  through 
all  life’s  turn-ups  on  one  hand,  and 
teach  never  to  yield  energy  to  ob¬ 
stacle  on  the  other,  but  merely  to 
give  it  a  more  favourable  direction. 

Precept,  how  much  easier  to  offer 
than  example  !  How  ready  wc  ever 
are  to  discover  the  mote  in  our 
neighbour’s  eye,  while  we  remain 
blind  to  the  beam  in  our  own  !  How 
much  more  apt  is  human  nature  to 
continue  again  erring,  and  again  en¬ 
tailing  subject  for  regret,  than,  by 
a  vigorous  effort  of  reason,  to  root 
up  error  and  its  source,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  neutralizing  the  noxious 
effect  for  ever !  Have  not  1  been 
cherishing  the  imbecility  I  so  much 
reprobate  all  this  morning?  But  1 
have  widely  digressed.  In  a  word, 
my  own  called  up  the  recollection 
of  the  irritation  1  have  smiled  to  see 
my  friend  Rideout  display,  under 
circumstances  not  very  opposite; — 
my  object  and  obstacle  was  scenery¬ 
hunting  and  rain, — his,  fox-hunting 
and  frost ;  and  I  have  strayed  into 
the  reflective  strain.  For  the  last 
hour  or  two  I  had  been  fretting  and 
fuming,  and  succumbing  to  that  sort 
of  unwillingness  to  command  my 
attention  to  any  other  object,  since 
disappointed  in  that  I  had  set  my 
mind  to.  Shaking  off,  however,  my 
half- wishing,  half-despairing — my 
restless,  comfortless,  do-nothingness, 
I  called  my  pen  to  my  aid,  and  have 
been  endeavouring  to  deprecate  the 
folly  of  wilfully  poisoning  other 
sources  of  enjoyment  by  unendur¬ 
ing  impatience,  because  the  weather, 
or  other  accident,  has  unexpectedly 
forbidden  the  particular  pursuit  you 
had  marked  out, — to  deduce  that 
such  weakness  is  its  own  curse, — that 
energy  opposed  in  one  direction, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  sink  into 
inertness,  but  be  forced  to  essav 
some  other  channel.  The  mind  will 
soon  accommodate  itself  to  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  one  aim  for  another.  It 
is  wonderful  what  an  effort  persever¬ 
ed  in  will  achieve.  But  to  my  own 
case. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  of  yes- 
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tcrday  were  beautiful  beyond  de¬ 
scription.  I  assured  myself  it  was  to 
be  followed  by  a  to-morrow  equally 
fine, — no  day  more  charmingly  suit¬ 
able  for  an  excursion  to  the  “  Grey 
Mare’s  Tail,”  and  the  “  Loch  of  the 
Lows,”  and  “  St.  Mary’s  Lake,” 
which  I  had  settled  to  visit.  I  was 
thirty-three  miles  only  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  to  be  enabled  to  reach  the 
scene  with  ease,  and  have  leisure  to 
view  it,  1  resolved  on  getting  twenty 
miles  nearer  that  evening.  I  did  so  ; 
every  thing  seemed  to  promise  to  be 
ill  unison  with  my  wishes,  and  1 
Avent  to  bed  in  anticipation  of  a  de¬ 
lightful  day,  and  an  agreeable  little 
tour, — gave  orders  to  be  called  at  six, 
— and — opened  my  eyes  on  a  thick, 
wet,  altogether  atrocious  morning.  A 
prisoner  at  an  inn, — no  companion, — 
no  book  to  be  had  but  seme  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Covenanters,”  and  some 
immhers  of  “  Henry’s  Bible,” — 
nothing  to  do, — nothing  to  be  seen 
or  heard  but  the  eternal  w^aiter,  and 
the  everlasting  rain,  plump  !  plump  ! 
plump  !  in  the  river — but  the  street, 
before  the  window  ;  not  much  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise  I  fretted  a  little.  It 
was  quite  an  interesting  object,  the 
mail  whirling  through  the  street, — 
the  passengers  on  the  outside  en¬ 
veloped  in  great-coats  and  cloaks, 
and  crowded  beneath  umbrellas, — 

•  the  horses  smoking, — the  guard  blow¬ 
ing  his  horn,  but  (no  wonder)  drawl¬ 
ing,  seemingly,  only  half  its  usual 
tones  from  it,  as  if  the  torrent  had 
damped  his  ardour.  I  almost  en¬ 
vied  the  group  on  the  top.  “  'Tw'ere 
a  living  death  to  live  alone.”  I 
could  now  do  justice  to  the  poet, 
Avheii  he  says. 

If  solitude  succectl  to  grief, 

Uelifcf  from  grief  is  small  relief  ; 

The  vacant  lH)som*s  wilderness 
Could  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 

Not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  I  say, 
that  1  was  a  little  “  out  of  sorts ;” 
but  1  reasoned  with  myself, — thought 
of  my  friend  Hideout, — had  recourse 
to  my  pen, — and,  though  at  first  list¬ 
less, — though  itching  to  toss  it  down, 
by  dint  of  resolution  I  have  com¬ 
manded  my  attention,  and  guillotined 
ennui  and  discomfort.  I  can  now 
resolve,  con  a  wore,  to  make  myself  as 
comfortable  as  jwssible.  I  will  scrib¬ 
ble  till  dinner-time, — a  newspaper,  1 


have  ascertained,  I  will  be  enabled 
to  get  as  a  companion  to  my  cipar 
and  tumbler  of  toddy  after  dinner,— 
and  the  hope  of  a  fine  day  for  to¬ 
morrow  will  enable  me  to  vegetate 
through  the  afternoon  not  unplea¬ 
santly,  and  to  reach  bed  without  any 
bilious  accumulation. 

This  mountain  cascade,  or  catar¬ 
act,—*'  the  Grey  Mare’s  Tail,”-is 
about  ten  miles  beyond  Moffat.  The 
lakes  are  about  six  miles  farther,  on 
the  road  to  Ettrick.  I  left  Dum¬ 
fries  in  the  afternoon,  with  intent  to 
sleep  at  the  watering  village,  once  so 
much  in  vogue,  and  walk  to  the 
scene  in  the  morning.  The  after¬ 
noon  was  sunny  and  pleasant,— the 
light  and  fleecy  clouds  were  floating 
high,  and  through  their  intervals  the 
blue  of  a  beautiful  sky  was  seen  in 
predominance.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
speak  of  steady  and  deliglitful  wea¬ 
ther.  Such  a  day,  in  the  end  of  this 
month,  August,  when  the  husband¬ 
man  is  gaily  plying  his  cheering  task 
of  submitting  to  the  sickle  the  golden 
produce  of  the  past  year’s  labours,— 
the  flelds  presenting  busy  but  merry 
groupes,  reaping  and  binding  the 
yellow  grain, — Nature  everywhere 
in  her  greatest  luxuriance  of  aspect, 
is  to  me  the  most  charming  of  days 
in  the  year’s  circle.  At  this  season 
I  much  enjoy  a  pedestrian  ramble.  I 
prescribe  a  route — but  diverge  from 
it  as  inclination  or  caprice  may  dic¬ 
tate— ^to  visit  the  scenery  of  some 
hidden  but  romantic  spot,— some  less 
beautiful  remains  of  ancient  days. 
Now  1  while  away  a  day  at  some 
pretty  village, — now’  wander  over  the 
grounds,  and  admire  the  beauties  of 
some  noble  mansion,  and  enjoy  every 
thing  I  can  turn  up  that  can  interest, 
instruct,  or  amuse ;  still  finding  m^y 
way  into  the  road  again  that  leans 
to  the  place  1  eventually  aim  at. 
The  road  between  Dumfries  and 
Moffat  is  not  an  unpleasant  one, 
it  presents  little,  in  particular,  to  in¬ 
terest.  Having  cleared  the  country 
more  immediately  around  the  former 
town,  you  begin  to  ascend  gently  a- 

roong  the  hills.  The  road,  for 
most  part,  now  runs  with  the  ^**1 
ings  of  a  glen,  or  rather 
of  glens,  or  straths,  between  . 
of  the  hills,  sloping  away  on 
sides  of  you.  The  aspect  o 
lower  ground,  in  the  Ime  o 
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roail  is  in  so  far  improve<l^;  arable, 
l)Ut  pasture  predominates,  and  the 
hills  are  altogether  pastoral.  When 
1  term  them  hills,  I  must  not  be 
umlersiood  to  mean  any  thing  i)re- 
cipi tons, —they  are  of  a  low,  flat  de- 
scrii)tion.  The  improved  land  has 
l)itn  chiefly  reclaimed  from  moor, 
'file  peasantry  were  casting,  and  cart¬ 
ing  home  in  some  places,  the  win¬ 
ter’s  store  of  fuel,  from  the  peat¬ 
bogs,  still  occasionally  to  be  seen  on 
the  road-side.  \V’^hen  coal  is  at  a 
great  distance,  how  valuable  to  them 
their  peat-mosses  !  The  warm  and 
cultivated  appearance  which  wood 
gives  to  a  country  is  strikingly  mani¬ 
fest  on  this  road.  When  you  meet 
with  a  space  denuded  of  trees,  the 
water,  perhaps,  standing  in  the  tren¬ 
ches  from  which  a  supply  of  peats 
has  been  drawn,  and  an  extent  of 
surface  presenting  a  black  and  com¬ 
fortless  aspect, — how  chill  and  cheer¬ 
less  to  the  traveller — how  unpro¬ 
ductive  to  man  and  beast !  This  is, 
indeed,  little  applicable  to  any  part 
of  this  road  now,  but  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  of  time  such  was  its  appearance 
throughout.  During  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  rapid  strides  in  improve¬ 
ment  made  by  agriculture,  together 
w  ith  planting,  have  effected  a  wonder¬ 
ful  change  on  the  face  of  Scotland.  An 
old  man,  employed  as  a  woodman, 
told  me,  on  entering  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him,  that,  forty  years  ago, 
when  he  first  came  to  that  quarter, 
there  w’as  no  grain  raised, — little  or 
no  planting, — and  that  all  was  little 
better  than  a  barren  moor  ;  “  but,” 
added  he,  “  enclosing,  and  planting, 
and  draining,  and  ploughing,  have 
changed  the  very  nature  of  these 
low  lands.” 

As  you  approach  Rae-hills,  the  scat 
of  Mr  Johnston,  the  road  assumes 
quite  a  rich  appearance,  it  is  so  well 
wooded,  llae-hills  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  embosomed  in  the 
trees  that  fringe  the  latter  to  the 
bottom,  where  runs  the  river  Annan. 
It  is  rather  agreeably  situated.  I 
began  to  descend  upon  Moffat,  which 
js  about  eight  miles  beyond  Rae- 
hills,  just  as  the  evening  was  closing 
In.  It  lies  relatively  low,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  surrounding  hills.  Who  has 
not  felt  the  calming,  touching  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  fine  summer  evening,  just 
ere  “  twilight  grey  has  in  her  sober 
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livery  all  things  clad  ?”  The  effect — 
but  most  when  alone — is  at  once 
productive  of  a  calm  pleasure^  and 
an  elevation  of  thouglit  and  senti¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  extinguish  the 
selfishness  of  worldly  feeling.  The 
heart,  chastened  and  softened  by  in¬ 
describable  emotions,  yearns  in  over¬ 
flowingkindness  to  every  living  thing. 
Nor  are  inanimate  objects  shut  out 
from  its  regards ;  when  connected 
with  endeared  a.ssociations,  all  must 
have  felt,  as  wonderfully  great,  their 
power  to  interest  and  attach.  The 
mind,  which,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  seems  almost  insensible  to 
Nature's  beauties,  and  which,  by  in¬ 
dulgence  in  less-refined  pleasures 
alone,  acknowledges  but  little  emo¬ 
tion,  appears  capable  of  feeling  only 
an  inferior  interest  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  her  wonders ;  yet  he  must  be 
less  than  man  who  can  wholly  resist 
the  influence  of  such  an  evening.  The 
balmy  softness  of  the  air,  cool  with¬ 
al, — the  horizon  dyed  to  a  dusky 
but  beautiful  red,  by  the  departing 
rays  of  the  setting  sun, — the  single 
star  yet  twinkling  in  the  vast  blue 
vault, — the  light  clouds  floating  over¬ 
head,  as  if  in  adornment  of  the  scene, 
— all  tend  to  impress  with  sentiments 
better  felt  than  expressed.  The 
still  lake, — the  fertile  valley, — the 
green  hill, — the  murmuring  stream, 
— the  lowing  herd, — the  depasturing 
sheep, — the  fair  mansion,  half-hid  in 
its  rich  woods, — the  humbler  cot¬ 
tage,  embowered  in  its  honeysuckles, 
its  smoke  stealing  up  in  a  faint  co¬ 
lumn  from  its  low  roof, — have  each 
and  all  an  effect  upon  the  mind,  at 
this  still  hour,  different  from  that 
under  the  eye  of  garish  day. 

Night  shut  her  portals  on  such  an 
evening  just  as  1  entere<l  Moffat, 
about  nine  o’clock.  Moffat  is  not 
unpleasantly  situated,  but  its  locali¬ 
ties  are  not  particularly  agreeable  ; 
once  fashionable,  on  account  of  its 
waters,  it  is  now  deserted  for  some 
other  spot  patronized  by  the  cyj”* 
cious  taste  of  Fashion’s  votaries.  T  wo 
facts  have  combined  to  detract  from 
its  former  greater  importance, — ^its 
having  thus  dwindled  in  its  celebrity 
as  a  resort  for  invalids,  and  hun¬ 
ters  after  enjoyment  and  change  of 
scene,  and  having  no  longer  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  posting  and  coach¬ 
ing  on  that  road :  an  excellent  inn, 
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about  two  miles  bcyontl  it,  to  the 
south,  has  seduced  from  the  village 
the  run  of  posting  and  temporary 
visitants.  It  has  two  springs, — one 
chalybeate,  similar  to  the  German 
Spa,  about  five  miles  among  the  hills; 
the  other  sulphureous,  and  called 
“  the  ^V'ell,**  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill, 
about  a  mile  from  the  village.  The 
latter  has  a  pump-room,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  drinkers.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  small,  smooth  grass 

fdat.  A  brawling  mountain-streara- 
et,  rushing  past  on  one  of  its  sides, 
has  worn  itself  a  passage  many  feet 
deep  in  the  rock,  which  gives  this 
miniature  lawn  a  terrace-like  ap¬ 
pearance.  You  look  down  on  Mof¬ 
fat,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  hills 
surrounds  the  other  three  sides.  It 
is  rather  a  romantic  spot.  My  land¬ 
lord,  lamenting  the  comparative  non- 
importance  of  the  village,  told  me— 
“  Ah,  Sir !  there’s  no  stir  now 
there’s  but  a  few  invalids  come,  who 
seldom  are  seen  out  of  their  lodgings, 
but  to  go  up  to  the  Well  in  the 
morning  ;  the  head  inn  is  shut  up : 
— aye !  it  was  very  different  once, 
when  the  place  was  crowded  with 
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gentry,  mostly  come  for  amusement  • 
— seventeen  coaches,  besides  riders 
and  walkers,  have  been  seen  goin«» 
up  to  the  Well  in  these  mornings'^ 
and  in  the  room  built  at  the  Well 
they  would  have  dinners  and  music  • 
and  when  the  weather  was  fine,  they 
would  have  the  tables  set  out  on 
the  grass- plat  before  the  door;  and 
then  parties  were  made  to  the  ‘  Grey 
Mare's  Tail,’  and  to  ‘  the  Lakes, 
and  to  ride,  and  to  fish,— but  now 
that  s  all  past.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi !  I  could  not  but  feel  a  twinge 
of  regret  for  poor  Moffat,  as  rny  ho¬ 
nest  host  enumerated  the  glories  of 
bye-gone  days. 

“  Out  upon  time!— w'hich  never  will 
leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  fur  the  future  to 
grieve ; 

Out  upon  time ! — which  will  leave  no 
more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things 
before.” 

But  I  must  resign  my  pen,  for— 
**  dinner’s  ready.  Sir.”  1  will  resume 
it  after  visiting  the  Grey  Mare’s  Tail 
and  the  Lakes  to-morrow. 


THE  STEAM-YACHT. 


I  HAD  been  enjoying  a  tour  through 
the  Western  Highlands,  during  the 
last  summer,  and  was  returning  (my 
imagination  still  dwelling  on  their 
romantic  beauties)  to  the  hackneyed 
scenes  of  the  British  metropolis, 
when  the  natural  love  of  variety  in¬ 
duced  me  to  change  my  predetermi¬ 
nation  of  being  whirled  back  again 
in  the  mail,  as  I  had  travelled  into 
Scotland ;  and  1  resolved  to  seek 
amusement  in  joining  the  motley 
group  of  117  passengers  that  were 
to  sail  by  the  James  Watt  steam- 
packet  from  Leith.  The  weather  was 
Deautiful, — the  water  smooth  as  a 
mirror, — and  the  deep  unclouded 
blue  of  the  sky  seemed  to  promise  a 
continuation,  at  least  for  some  days, 
of  that  lovely  calm  where  only  the 
passage  of  a  steam-vessel  can  be  call¬ 
ed  agreeable.  My  decision  once 
made,  myself  and  my  luggage  were 
easily  transported  into  the  boat,  and 
I  walked  saunteringly  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  deck,  observing  the 
different  passengers  as  they  arrived 


and  I  confess,  as  I  saw  the  deck 
gradually  brightening  more  and  more 
with  a  display  of  Leghorn  bonnets, 
feathers,  flowers,  crimson  shawls, 
flounced  gowns,  parasols,  &c.,  and, 
in  short,  wearing  each  instant  a  more 
striking  resemblance  to  a  bed  of  ra¬ 
nunculuses  or  tulips,  my  heart  began 
to  tremble  at  my  choice,  for  1  am  a 
very  bashful  young  man.  1  could 
also  easily  perceive  that  mv  second 
best  suit  of  black,  which  had  accom¬ 
panied  me  in  my  pedestrian  excur¬ 
sion,  made  no  very  favourable  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  the  fair 
criticisers,  who,  as  they  turned  eager¬ 
ly  to  see  if  each  new  comer  were  no 
a  Prince  5-Street  dandy, 

Grey,  or  even  a  handsome  Lngus 
traveller,  gave  me  opportuniues  o 
overhearing,  occasionally* 
like  the  following:  “  Margaret,  do 
you  see  that  awkward,  grave-loo '  g 
young  man  in  black,  staring  a 
water  as  if  he  expected  to  . 

the  bottom  of  it  ?  I  hop®  ® 
back  in  the  next  boat,  and  not  a  p»^ 
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scn'^cr.  He  looks  as  if  he'd  sooner 
sjH^ri  a  flirtation  tlian  engage  in  one." 
“  Intlecd,  Jcanie,"  responds  Miss 
Margaret,  “  I  think  he’s  a  very  wise¬ 
like  looking  laddie,  and  may  be  far 
safer  company  for  young  girls  like  us 
than  your  smart,  civil  Wux,  who 
will  make  love  to  you  for  something 
to  do,  and  whenever  they  get  landed, 
will  laugh  at  you  for  believing  them." 
Her  sister  turned  away  in  great  dis¬ 
dain,  and  even  my  modesty  could  not 
fork'ar  glancing  a  look  at  my  kind 
defender.  But  she  was,  like  myself, 
not  cast  in  one  of  Nature's  fairest 
moulds,  and  I  easily  perceived  that 
her  defence  of  me,  at  its  commence¬ 
ment,  was  not  likely  to  endanger  my 
peace  during  my  voyage. 

1  was  diverted  from  my  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  fair  lady  by  the  arrival  of 
the  last  convoy  of  passengers  in  the 
boat  which  convey^  them  from  the 
shore  to  the  steam-vessel.  Their  ap¬ 
pearance,  however,  was  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  striking  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
brilliant  assemblage  on  board.  When 
the  boat  reached  the  side,  a  man 
about  thirty-five  sprung  on  deck,  and 
was  followed  by  a  lively  and  anima¬ 
ted  girl ;  but  the  smiling  vivacity  of 
her  countenance  seemed  partly  affect¬ 
ed,  for  when  there,  she  stepped  to 
one  side,  and  hastily  dashed  away  a 
tear ;  then  advancing,  she  assisted 
the  gentleman  in  lifting  from  the 
boat,  in  the  gentlest  and  tenderest 
manner,  another  female,  enveloped  in 
shawls,  notwithstanding  the  balmy 
sunshine  of  the  day.  He  carrietl  this 
latter  in  his  arms  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  where  it  was  screened  from 
the  breeze,  scarcely  sufficient  to  curl 
the  waves,  as  they  rolled  noiselessly 
on.  Having  plac^  her  on  the  bench, 
he  threw  his  arm  round  her,  and 
supporting  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
gazed  on  her  pallid  countenance  with 
the  anxiety  of  fond  affection.  The 
invalid  appeared  scarcely  older  than 
her  beautiful  companion  ;  but  the 
pale  cheek,  the  heavy  eye,  and  the 
occasional  hectic  gleam  which  gave 
colour  to  the  former,  and  brilliancy 
to  the  latter,  only  to  make  the  con¬ 
trast  more  striking,  were  evident 
symptoms  that  disease  was  at  work, 
to  blast  the  hopes  of  these,  her  loving 
»nd  loved  companions  ;  loved, — for 
although  too  much  exhaust^  to 
*poak,  she  took  the  gentleman's  hand 


in  her's,  where  rested  that  holy  circlet, 
which  told  how  dear  a  tie  was  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  pressing  it  to  her 
lips,  looked  in  his  face  with  a  smile 
of  unutterable  gratitude.  She  was 
not,  she  never  could  have  been  hand¬ 
some  ;  but  there  was  an  expression 
in  her  eye  which  told  of  a  deep  mine 
of  ardent  and  confiding  aflfection 
glowing  brightly  in  her  heart ;  and 
as  she  turned  that  look  on  her  hus¬ 
band,  I  felt  that  even  1,  warmly  as 
I  admire  female  beauty,  could  per¬ 
haps  have  loved  one  no  lovelier  than 
this,  had  all  that  volume  of  devotion 
her  glance  expressed  been  ever  bent 
on  me. 

At  this  moment,  I  observetl  sitting 
near  them,  and  watching  them  with 
an  interest  apparently  little  inferior 
to  mine,  an  elderly  gentleman,  of  a 
countenance  the  most  prepossessing 
I  ever  beheld.  His  appearance  be¬ 
spoke  the  man  of  wealth,  and  his 
countenance  told  a  tale  of  virtue  and 
benevolence.  As  he  looked  earnestly 
at  the  face  of  the  invalid,  the  light 
air  for  a  moment  blew  more  freshly. 
Her  delicate  frame  seemetl  to  feel  it 
immediately,  and  she  slightly  shiver¬ 
ed.  “  Parilon  me.  Sir,'  said  the  el¬ 
derly  stranger,  rising  and  approach¬ 
ing  the  gentleman  on  whose  shoulder 
her  head  still  reclined,  “  1  must  pre¬ 
sume  to  advise  that  this  lady  be 
taken  to  the  cabin."  The  other  start¬ 
ed  at  the  unexpected  address,  but, 
with  a  peculiar  dignity,  thanked 
him,  and  turning  to  his  wife,  repeat¬ 
ed  the  request  to  her.  She  complied ; 
and  the  stranger,  putting  his  card 
into  the  husband's  nand,  as  he  rose 
to  assist  her  in  descending  the  steps, 
said,  **  You  will  see  I  am  used  to 
prescribing  orders,  and  remember,  1 
am  at  your  lady's  command  on  the 
passage.  I  am  always  happy  when 
my  excursions  for  pleasure  procure 
me  opportunities  of  being  useful."  I 
stood  so  near  them,  that  I  could  not 
avoid  seeing  on  the  card  the  name 
of  Dr  B - ,  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 

nent  of  our  physicians,  and  for  whose 
attendance  hundreds  had  sometimes 
been  vainly  offered.  1  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  almost  worshipped  the 
kind  old  man,  when  he  gently  kissed 
the  lady's  hand,  and  bade  her  not  be 
afraid  of  him.  The  fine  manly  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  husband  glowra  with 
internal  emotion  as  be  shook  hands 
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with  the  friendly  physician.  "  God 
bless  you,  Sir  !’*  said  he.  **  Thank 
you,  my  good  friend,"  returned  the 
other ;  “  now,  take  care  of  your  fair 
burden,  for  these  cabin  stairs  are 
awkward  things;  1  wish  I  were  young 
enough  to  help  you."  I  started  for¬ 
ward,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  the 
honour  of  lending  my  aid,  to  render 
the  descent  as  easy  as  possible.  The 
wife  thanked  me  with  a  soft  smile, 
and  was  soon  seated  on  the  sofa  be¬ 
low,  still  encircled  by  her  husband’s 
arm,  and  watched  by  that  lovely  girl, 
who  seemed  to  read  her  very  thoughts, 
and  to  anticipate  her  wishes.  The 
physician  had  followed  us,  and  was 
feeling  the  lady’s  pulse,  whilst  her 
husband’s  eye,  bent  searchingly  on 
him,  seemed  eager  to  know  all  he 
might  fear  or  hope.  Conceiving  my¬ 
self  an  intrusion,  I  left  them,  and 
went  upon  deck,  where  I  seated  my¬ 
self  on  one  of  the  benches,  and  con¬ 
tinued  gazing  on  the  water,  lost  in 
thought. 

We  had  started,  and  were  plough¬ 
ing  the  waves  with  rapidity.  There 
was  much  noise  and  bustle  on  board  ; 
but  being  a  stranger  to  all,  I  remain¬ 
ed  unmolested  for  nearly  an  hour, 
when,  to  my  great  pleasure,  1  found 
myself  joined  by  the  benevolent 
physician.  Sir,^*  said  he,  “  if  I 
mistake  you  nott  1  shall  give  you 
satisfaction,  by  informing  you  that 
dear  woman’s  life  is  not  in  danger. 
No  !  not  in  any  danger.  She  may 
live  many  years  yet,  and  1  trust  she 
will,  for  her  husband  is  a  noble  fel¬ 
low,  and  loves  her  heartily."  “  How 
valuable,"  said  :I,  “  must  be  that 
science  which  enables  you  thus  to 
adbrd  comfort  so  unspeakable  to  the 
heart!  It  is  truly  enviable.”  “  My 
young  friend,"  he  answered,  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh,  **  it  is  like  all 
other  earthly  good,  often  bitterly  al¬ 
loyed.  How  bitterly  !  when,  by  its 
experience,  1  see  the  certain  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  hopes  of  a  fond  parent, 
excite<l  by  the  beaming  eye,  the 
blooming  check,  the  marble  brow, 
and  lip  bursting  with  ripe  luxuriance, 
of  an  only  and  idolized  daughter, 
— when  I  see  that  all  these  beauties 
tell  only  that  the  spoiler  is  at  work, 
and  that,  before  many  months,  their 
darling  will  be  a  clod  of  the  valley  ! 
Then  it  is  that  1  too  could  also  wish 
to  be  deceived ;  but  it  cannot  be !" 


CN’ov. 

A  tear  had  gathered  in  the  good 
man’s  eye,  and  my  own  felt  a  little 
moist ;  but  he  wiped  off  the  intruder 
and  said,  «  This  is  a  fine  afternoon! 
We  will  have  a  cool  bottle  of  claret* 
and  1  will  tell  you  a  little  melancholy 
tole  of  a  lady  not  so  fortunate  as  this, 
in  the  attentions  of  a  husband  to 
soothe  her  illness.  1 1  has  no  general 
attraction  of  romance,  and  told  by  an 
old  man,  will  lose,  perhaps,  even  the 
little  it  has  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  it  is 
unaltered  from  the  life."  I  cordially 
thanked  him  for  his  flattering  kind¬ 
ness.  The  greater  number  of  the 
passengers  had  now  become  tired 
with  the  scenes  upon  deck,  and  had 
sought  a  change  in  books  or  cards 
below.  Others  were  exciting  the 
sympathy  of  the  gentlemen  by  real 
or  pretended  sickness,  and  near  us 
no  one  appeared  likely  to  interrupt 
our  comfort.  The  doctor’s  servant 
brought  us  the  claret.  It  was  cool  as 
from  Greenland,  and  was,  as  a  F rench  • 
man  would  say,  “  superbe!”  Wc 
filled  our  glasses,  drank  the  health 
of  the  interesting  invalid  and  her 
husband  in  a  bumper,  filled  again, 
sipped, — and  he  began. 

The  Doctor  a  Story, 

Although,  through  the  aid  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence,  1  am  sometimes  the 
humble  instrument  of  dispensing 
health  to  others,  my  dear  Sir,  I  can¬ 
not  always  secure  the  enviable  bless¬ 
ing  to  myself,  and  am  frequently 
obliged  to  repair,  by  idleness  in  the 
country,  the  inroads  made  on  my 
constitution  by  over  exertion  in  town. 
It  was  when  the  relaxation  of  a  few 
weeks  once  appeared  to  me  necessary, 
that  1  accepted  the  invitation  of  an 
old  friend,  and  a  brother  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  to  spend  them  with  him  at 
the  small  country  town  of 
about  fifty  miles  from  London.  Ine 
place  itself  has  little  to  recommen 
It,  but  the  surrounding  country  » 
beautiful,  and  ornamented  with  tne 
mansions  of  several  noblemen  an 
gentlemen,  which,  with  their  nob  e 
parks,  richly  clothed  with  the  finw 
wood,  contribute  greatly  to  t  e 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  It  *8,  per 
haps,  one  of  the  most  advantageow 
places  for  a  man  of  talent,  who 
to  form  his  practice  of  the  n\g 
circles-  My  friend  was  of  * 
able  eminence,  but  at  this  time 
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verging  towards  old  age.  He  was, 
however,  eagerly  sought  for  in  all 
consultations,  and  the  more  laborious 
part  was  conducted  by  his  only  son, 
a  young  man  of  superior  abilities. 

It  happened  one  day  that  he  was 
with  this  son  engaged  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  B.,  whose 
noble  seat  of  Fellwood  is,  as  you 
must  know,  an  attraction  to  all  ad¬ 
mirers  of  magnificence.  My  friend 
set  off,  after  dinner,  in  a  fine  summer 
evening,  having  left  me  in  his  study, 
occupied  with  the  perusal  of  a  favou¬ 
rite  author.  His  good  dinner  and 
good  wine,  however,  protluced  a  not 
unusual  effect  with  me  ;  the  letters  of 
the  book  by  degrees  danced  before 
my  eyes;  at  last  they  became  invisible, 
and  1  sunk  into  a  quiet  and  profound 
sleep.  From  this  indulgence  I  was 
roused  by  the  hasty  gallop  of  a  horse, 
dashing  over  the  stones,  and  stopping 
suddenly  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
The  bell  rung  a  loud  peal,  and  I 
heard  a  hurried  inquiry,  “  Is  Mr 
iViseman  at  home.^’*  “No,**  said 
the  servant ;  “  both  my  master  and 
Mr  George  are  gone  to  Fellwood ; 
the  Duke  is  thought  to  be  dying, 
and  they  will  not  be  home  before 
night.”  “  Good  God!’*  said  the 
other,  “  what  will  be  done?** — 
“  M  hy,”  said  old  Betty,  “  sure 
Squire  Weston  is  not  ill,  or  my  lady?** 
— “  No,  no  !  Heaven  be  praised,**  an¬ 
swered  the  servant,  “  but  that  dear, 
beautiful  Mrs  Templeton  is  worse- 
much  worse ;  and  Hannah  says,**  he 
continued,  now  absolutely  choked 
with  feelings,  for  which  I  could  not 
account,  “  that  she  will  not  live 
through  the  night.**  “  Poor  soul  !’* 
said  old  Betty  ;  “  'tis  desperate  un¬ 
lucky  that  my  master’s  from  home ; 
but — ”  Here  I  could  remain  quiet  no 
longer;  1  knew  Mr  and  Mrs  Weston; 
the  former  had  been  for  years  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  county,  and  was 
equally  beloved  and  respected;  but 
his  wife,  my  dear  Sir,  is  one  of 
whom  my  powers  can  give  but  a  very 
fwble  description  ;  unassuming,  yet 
dignified,— affable,  yet  conscious  of 
the  advantages  with  which  she  is 
blessed,  she  is  at  once  the  admiration 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  learned,  and 
the  protectress  and  benefactress  of 
the  indigent.  In  short,  she  has  long 
been  my  model  of  fbmale  perfection, 
»nd  1  had  often  told  my  friend  Wise¬ 


man,  that  an  hour  pass^l  in  her 
company  should  recompense  him  for 
many  a  weary  and  tedious  one  spent 
with  the  triflers  of  the  day. 

But  1  am  digressing — I  made  an 
offer  of  my  services,  at  the  same 
time  telling  my  name ;  they  were 
eagerly  accepted,  and  mounting  a 
a  horse  of  my  friend's,  we  were  soon 
within  the  shrubbery  of  the  Elms, 
the  seat  of  Mr  Weston.  The  beams 
of  the  setting  sun  were  brightly 
tinging  the  superb  old  mansion,  one 
of  the  finest  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and 
they  gleamed,  also,  with  radiant  splen¬ 
dour  on  the  venerable  oaks  and  elms 
that  adorned  the  pleasure-ground. 
We  rode  very  fast,  and  I  alighted, 
breathless,  just  as  the  door  was 
opened  by  Mr  Weston.  He  saluted 
me  with  much  kindness,  but  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  usually  seemed  the 
temple  of  cbearfulness  and  mirth, 
was  this  evening  clouded  with  cave. 
He  invited  me  to  the  dining-room, 
and  ringing  the  bell,  desired  Mrs 
M^eston  to  be  called.  She  came  im¬ 
mediately,  and  rei)eated  the  w’clcome 
of  her  husband,  with  all  her  accus¬ 
tomed  sweetness  ;  but  her  interesting 
and  intelligent  eye  was  dimmed  with 
tears,  and  her  cheek  was  deathly 
ale  ;  she  was  evidently  exhausted 
y  fatigue  and  watching ;  she  in¬ 
quired  if  Mr  Wiseman  had  given 
me  any  account  of  the  state  of  the 
patient.  I  replied  in  the  negative, 
telling  her  we  had  both  been  so  un¬ 
remittingly  occupied  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 

B - ,  (which  was  attended  by  some 

circumstances  peculiarly  remarkable,) 
that,  during  my  two  days’  residence 
with  him,  we  had  spoken  of  nothing 
else.  “My  poor  friend,”  she  said, 
“  is  past  all  medical  relief,  as  tending 
to  produce  any  material  alteration. 
She  is  in  the  last  stage  of  a  lingering 
decline,  but  we  hope  it  may  be  in 
your  power  to  soothe  the  approaches 
of  death,  which  are  evidently  very 
near.  You  will  have  no  alarms  to 
combat,  as  she  is  perfectly  conscious 
of  her  own  danger,  though  1  can 
scarcely  call  it  by  that  term,  for  she 
hails  it  as  a  merciful  and  gracious 
release  from  much  sorrow  and  suf¬ 
fering.  Her  mind  is  quite  resigned, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  ourselves, 
she  has  bidden  adieu  to  all  her  earthly 
friends;  but  although  death  wears 
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to  her  the  aspect  of  a  welcome 
friend,  to  those  who  have  watched 
licr  with  our  love,  and  our  alternate 
hope  and  fear,  oh  !  it  comes,  even 
now,  when  months  have  elapsed 
since  hope  left  us,  still  a  bitter  trial.*' 
Her  tears  were  flowing  fast ;  Mr  Wes¬ 
ton  cleared  his  throat  several  times^ 
and  tried  to  speak,  but  unable  to  ex¬ 
press  his  feelings,  he  rose  hastily, 
and  left  the  room.  Mrs  Weston 
now  offered  to  conduct  me  to  her 
friend.  I  followed  in  silence,  for  I 
am  a  husband  and  a  father,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  I  am  a  very  weak-hearted  old 
fellow.  As  we  ascended  the  stairs,  we 
met  one  or  two  of  the  servants,  and 
all  wore  the  expression  of  heartfelt 
sorrow :  w'e  entered  the  chamber 
which  was  so  soon  to  be  the  temple  of 
Death  ;  but,  oh  God  !  what  a  victim 
he  had  chosen  !  Supported  by  pillows 
in  her  bed,  sat  the  loveliest  fe¬ 
male  I  had  ever  beheld ;  but  the 
moment  w^e  opened  the  door,  Mr 
Charles  Weston  (a  younger  brother) 
was  reading  a  prayer  to  her,  suited 
to  her  expecting  the  summons  to 
meet  her  Maker.  One  hand  rested 
on  his  shoulder,  and  she  listened 
with  eves  beaming  gratitude  and 
hope;  her  colour,  at  our  entrance, 
flushed  bright  and  soft  as  the  rosy 
tint  of  the  summer  sun,  now  just 
sinking  below  the  horizon,  and  the 
loveliness  of  that  vermilion  gleam 
was  beautifully  contrasted  by  the 
marble  whiteness  of  her  brow,  which 
was  shaded  by  very  dark  hair.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  days  of  youthful  happi¬ 
ness  those  eyes  of  melting  softness 
had  been  bright  and  sparkling ;  nay, 
her  whole  countenance  appeared  as 
if  it  had  once  been  of  that  loveliest 
order,  when,  at  the  glance  of  affec¬ 
tion  or  kindness,  the  smile  is  lighted 
up,  which  seems,  like  the  rainbow, 
to  brighten  even  the  darkest  hour 
with  joy  and  love.  Now  all  that 
dazzling  light  was  gone,  but,  in  its 
stead,  was  the  far  more  touching  and 
tender  gleam  of  piety  and  resigna¬ 
tion.  You  will  think  I  am  dwelling 
long  on  her  personal  appearance,  my 
dear  Sir ;  but  had  you  seen  it,  you 
would  have  felt,  as  I  did,  that  such 
a  sight  could  be  expected  but  once. 
It  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  At 
her  feet,  on  the  bed,  was  a  little  girl 
in  the  hanpy  thoughtlessness  of  in¬ 
fant  hcalu;  she  was  busily  employed 


in  arranging  some  flowers  that  were 
scattered  on  her  lap,  and  near  her. 
Now  and  then  she  raised  her  little 
eyes  to  her  mother,  but  smiled,  un¬ 
conscious  that  the  look  which  then 
bent  so  fondly  on  her  was  about  to 
be  withdrawn  for  ever ;  as  she  saw 
me,  she  crept  closer,  and  hiding  her 
laughing  face  in  the  folds  of  the 
clothes  over  her  mother's  bosom,  soon 
fell  asleep.  I  approached  Mrs  Tem¬ 
pleton,  and  put  a  few  questions  to 
her,  by  which,  and  feeling  her  pulse, 
1  found  that  ere  the  morning  would 
again  dawn  on  that  world,  of  which 
I  saw  the  fairest  ornament,  she  would 
be  sleeping  that  sleep  which  knows 
no  waking.  Never  did  I  experience 
so  bitterly  the  inutility  of  all  mortal 
science,  when  the  fiat  has  gone  forth 
from  the  Eternal.  1  suppose  my  eye 
was  moistened,  or  my  countenance 
told  too  plainly  what  was  passing  in 
my  mind,  for  the  dear  sufferer,  turn¬ 
ing  on  me  a  look  inexpressibly  sweet 
and  holy,  said,  “  I  shall  soon  be 
happy:  is  it  not  so,  my  dear  Sir? 
Do  not  be  cruel  enough  to  hide  from 
a  prisoner  the  tidings  of  approaching 
freedom."  Then  observing  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  anguish  in  Mrs  Weston's 
face,  she  took  her  hand,  and  preying 
it  to  her  heart,  said,  **  My  dear  friend, 
I  am  going  to  my  Creator,  to  pray 
that  he  will  redeem,  for  his  poor  help¬ 
less  creature,  the  vast  debt  she  owes 
you.  None  but  He  can  repay  you 
for  goodness  of  which  the  world 
knows  not,  and,  even  told,  would 
seem  incredible.  Think  not  that  I 
am  leaving  you  unmoved ;  no, — there 
are  moments  when  my  weak  soul 
clings  with  agonizing  fondness  to 
those  beloved  friends  who  have  strew¬ 
ed  these  last  few  steps  of  my 
path  with  blessings ;  but  oh  !  think 
that  where  1  am  going,  you  will  shor^ 
ly  join  me ;  and,  instead  of  the  frail, 

sinful  mortal,  broken-hearted  frojn 

the  unkindness  of  those  who  should 
have  protected  me,  you  will  find  me 
happy,  and  enjoying  the  blessinp  ot 
Heaven.  Yes !"  she  proceeded,  cIm^ 
ing  her  hands  and  looking  up,  (wnile 
her  eye  had  something  in  it  o 
heavenly  expression,)  “  I  do  trust  w 
my  Redeemer,  that  he  has  p^^d®" 
my  many  sins,  and  that  ere  this 
morrow  I  shall  be  in  His 
She  stopped,  quite  exhausted,  ^ 
her  head  aunk  on  her  pillow.  I 
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servant  entered  for  the  child,  who  ly  of  the  cup  of  affliction  ;  but  oh  ! 
was  still  asleep.  Mrs  Weston,  pale  as  tell  her,  had  she  seen  the  death-bed 
death  herself,  but  coinj>osed,  and  tear-  of  her  poor  brcxken-hearted  Con- 
less,  stood  supporting  Mrs  Templeton,  stance,  she  would  have  felt,  that,  in 
and  now  lifted  the  slumbering  in-  religion,  sorrow  loses  its  sting — 
fant;  but  in  doing  so,  the  child  woke,  death  and  the  grave  their  victory, 
and  turned  eagerly  to  her  mother.  My  little  one  will  smile,  perhaps,  on 
Mrs  Templeton  hegged  it  might  be  the  coffin  of  her  mother  soon ;  but 
laid  for  a  moment  in  her  arms,  and  a  time  will  come  when  she  will 
bending  down,  she  imprinted  a  long  weep,  for  1  know  you,  my  friends 
kiss  on  its  forehead  ;  and  as  the  lov-  and  comforters,  will  teach  her  to  love 
ing  babe  twined  its  little  soft  arms  that  mother’s  memory,  whose  last 
round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her  again  prayers  will  be  for  her  happiness.” 
and  again,  the  first  tear  1  had  seen  I  urged  her  earnestly  not  to  agitate 
her  shed  dropped  silently  and  alone  herself,  by  continuing  to  talk,  as  my 
upon  its  checK.  “  Farewell,  my  sweet  fears  were  strongly  excited  lest  the 
child,”  she  said,  “  for  I  shall  never  decayed  vessels  of  her  weak  frame 
again  look  on  you  ;  may  your  life  be  should,  by  bursting,  render  her  dis- 
longer  and  happier  than  your  mo-  solution  painful  and  suffocating.  She 
tiler’s,  and  may  you  never  cease  to  thanked  me  tenderly,  and  giving  her 
love  and  bless  those  bounteous  pro-  hand  to  Mr  Weston,  repeated  only 
lectors,  who  have  made  that  mother's  the  word  “Farewell!”  The  bro- 
dying  hour  a  joyful  one,  by  promi-  thers  pressed  the  thin  white  fingers 
sing  to  watch  over  you  !”  to  their  lips,  and  taking  each  other's 

'i’lie  child  clung  closely  to  her,  arm,  left  the  room  without  a  word, 
and  with  much  difficulty  was  pre-  At  Mrs  Templeton's  earnest  request, 
vailed  upon  to  be  removed  by  the  I  then  candidly  told  her  the  time 
poor  girl,  who  was  crying  bitterly,  she  would  probably  last,  and  which 
Mr  Weston  and  his  brother  were  exceeded  not  a  few  hours.  With  a 
both  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  smile  of  humility,  gratitude,  and 
Mrs  W.  and  myself  were  on  each  joy,  she  received  the  awful  intelli- 
side  of  the  dying  Mrs  Templeton,  gence,  and  crossing  her  hands  on 
who  rcquestecl  us  all  to  kneel,  and  her  bosom,  said  meekly,  “  Thy  will, 

to  join  with  her  in  a  last  prayer.  O  Lord,  be  done !” 

^Ve  complied,  and  Mr  Charles  VVes-  During  the  whole  scene,  Mrs 
ton,  in  a  voice  which,  in  spite  of  all  Weston  had  uttered  not  a  word  ; 
l»is  efforts,  would  falter,  prayed  long  but  as  I  gave  my  opinion  to  her 

imd  fervently.  When  he  stopped,  friend,  a  pallid  hue  stole  over  her 

she  again  thanked  and  blessed  them  features*  and  she  shuddered.  I  of¬ 
fer  their  long  kindness  to  her ;  “  and  fere<l,  nay,  entreated  to  be  allowed 
now,”  she  continued,  taking  the  hand  to  remain  with  her,  and,  after  some 
of  each  of  the  gentlemen,  “  I  must  resistance,  succeeded,  for  1  dreaded 
say  to  you  also,  my  good  friends,  the  effect  of  her  expiring  on  her 
farewell !  My  breath  is  fast  short-  invaluable  friend  Mrs  Weston  ;  but 
cning,  and  I  have  yet  to  pray  for  the  latter  having  quitted  us  for  a 
those  dear  ones  that  are  far  from  few  minutes,  returned  with  a  coun- 
me,  and  1  must  pray  too  for  my  tenance  changed  to  placid  resigna- 
husband.  1  am  well,  thou  dear,  re-  tion  and  composure.  She  spoke 
spected,  best  of  friends.  Do  not  cheerfully  even,  both  to  myself  and 
Rrieve  for  me.  A  few  years  will  Mrs  Templeton,  and  arranmng  the 
soon  roll  on*  and  we  shall  meet  pillows  of  her  friend,  we  had  soon 
a|;ain  in  that  blest  land,  where  the  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  yield 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  to  a  soft  and  gentle  slumber.  Mrs 
weary  are  at  rest.  You  will,  I  am  Weston  now  urged  iny  leaving  them, 
sure,  endeavour,  by  the  consolations  as  she  perceived  my  own  health 
of  that  religion  of  which  you  both  was  far  from  good,  and  my  spirits 
80  truly  prove  your  profession  by  most  powerfully  affected.  1  consent- 
your  practice,  to  comfort  my  poor  ed  to  seek  some  rest  in  another  room, 
mother  for  the  loss  of  a  child,  but  not  to  quit  the  house.  When  1 
whom,  though  erring,  she  so  fondly  descended  the  stairs.  Mr  Weston 
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called  me  into  the  dining-parlour, 
and  requested  my  opinion  if  Mrs 
Templeton  were  really  as  near  her 
end  as  she  believed.  1  told  him  I 
feared  she  would  not  see  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  sighed  deeply,  and  begged 
me  at  all  events  to  see  her  early 
the  following  day.  I  retired,  and  at . 
last  the  morning  dawned,  but  she 
was  gone !  Mrs  Weston  had  remain- 
eil  by  her,  and  after  sleeping  quietly 
for  two  hours,  she  awoke  much  re¬ 
freshed,  and  conversed  gaily  with 
her  friend  for  some  time.  She  talk¬ 
ed  not  of  illness,  nor  of  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  later  years,  but 
of  scenes  in  her  early  youth,  when 
she  had  known  sorrow  only  by  name ; 
but  at  length  these  brought  her  to 
think  on  one  whom  she  had  loved, 
and  on  another  whom  she  had  mar¬ 
ried,  and  she  became  melancholy 
and  thoughtful,  yet  still  she  consi¬ 
dered  herself  so  much  benefited  by 
a  sleep  more  tranquil  than  any  she 
had  enjoyed  for  many  months,  that 
she  said,  smiling,  “  Perhaps,  I  shall 
live  to  trouble  you  yet  longer,  my 
kind  nurse.**  She  entreated  Mrs 
Weston  to  leave  her  as  soon  as  she 
should  again  sleep  ;  but  that  lady, 
having  letters  to  write,  remained  by 
her  bed-side,  while  she  slept  quiet 
as  an  infant  on  the  breast  of  its 
mother.  About  midnight,  Mrs  Wes¬ 
ton  thought  she  might  call  the  nurse, 
(who  had  been  taking  some  hours 
sleep,)  and  retire  herself  to  rest. 
Just  as  she  reached  the  door  with 
this  intention,  she  heard  her  friend 
sigh  deeply,  and  the  sigh  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  low  fluttering  noise, 
like  the  wing  of  some  sweet  bird.  She 
stopped — listened  ;  but  all  was  again 
still ;  she  returned,  however,  to  the 
bed,  thinking  the  pillow  might  have 


sunk  too  low  j  a  candle  was  in  her 
hand ;  and  as  she  withdrew  the  cur¬ 
tain,  it  gleamed  on  the  face  of  Mrs 
Templeton ;  but  there  was  a  chan<Te 
in  that  face  ;  the  spirit  had  fled 
was  immediately  called,  and  1  found 
her  head  resting  still,  in  the  peaceful 
attitude  of  profound  sleep,  on  her 
illow.  The  colour  had  not  quitted 
er  check,  nor  the  smile  her  lips, 
and  she  looked  “  the  loveliest”  still, 
for  it  w'as  that  first  hour  of  death,  so 
beautifully  described  by  one  who  has 
now  passed  through  that  hour  him- 
self.  Put  the  lingering  hope  that  she 
had  only  fainted  was  soon  removed. 
Gradually,  the  never-to-be-mistaken 
hue  of  the  grave  crept  over  that  beau¬ 
tiful  clay,  and  I  left  her  friend  to 
indulge  her  long-restrained  feelings 
in  the  soothing,  painful  relief  of  tears. 
Some  day  I  will  tell  you  her  early 
history,  which  w’as  confided  to  me 
by  Mrs  Weston,  and  is  one  of  those 
pathetic  tales  which  the  children  of 
wealth  and  prosperity  think  fictitious, 
for  they  cannot  imagine  them. 

Whether  my  readers  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  my  feelings  1  know  not,  but 
my  friendly  acquaintance  had  excited 
an  interest  by  his  little  story,  which, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  made  me 
silent  and  thoughtful  for  many  hours 
after.  He  had  hinted  that  the  sorrows 
of  Mrs  Templeton  were  occasioned 
by  a  husband,  and  1  will  not  tire  out 
your  patience  by  enumerating  the 
many  reflections  such  a  consideration 
brings  with  it  to  the  mind  of  a  roan 
of  feeling  :  how  many  miseries  have 
the  faithlessness  of  one  sex  occasion¬ 
ed  in  the  fond,  confiding  heart  of 
man  !  But  enough  ; — should  this 
please  any  of  my  readers,  the  Doc- 
tor*s  promised  sequel  shall  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  by 
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Men  do  not  cease  to  be,  what  time  they 
die : 

We  say  but  that  their  pilgrimage  is 
o’er ; 

Their  bark  is  shatter’d,  but  they’ve 
gain’d  the  shore— 

The  peaceful  shore— of  immortality. 
Where  triumph  waits,  with  happiness 
,  and  joy. 

And  bliss  celestial  reigns  for  evermore. 
Oh  !  there  we  shall  forget  the  world’s 
^  rude  roar. 


Our  sighs  and  tears,  ’mid  music  of  eter¬ 
nity  ! 

With  scenes  for  ever  brightening  on  our 
view. 

Enjoyment’s  fair  hand  still  more  bestovn  ing 
Than  we  can  wish  for— Pleasure  ever  new 
Shall  bliss  rain  from  her  gold  cup  over- 

flowing,  . 

With  all  we  priz’d  on  earth  for  low 

and  truth,  .  , 

There  shall  we  bloom  in  an  imino  ^ 
youth. 
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These  were  all  remarkable  men. 
They  have  all  occupied  a  throne  ^, 
thoii};h  they  were  not  all  born  to  it ; 
aiiJ  they  have  each,  at  intervals,  en¬ 
grossed  a  large  share  of  the  attention 
of  the  world,  and  their  reigns  are  now 
historical  epochs.  During  their  lives 
tliey  agitated  mankind;  and  however 
(jucstionable,  in  general,  may  be  the 
legacies  they  have  left,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  have  bestowed  an 
invaluable  bequest  of  experience. 
The  worst  of  rulers  cannot  withhold 
this ;  it  survives  in  spite  of  them  ; 
and  evil  thus  becomes,  in  one  sense, 
the  source  of  good. 

Too  much  influence,  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  character  of  an  age  or  coun¬ 
try,  is  ascribed  to  individuals.  There 
are  many  events  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol,  which  act  sometimes  silently, 
sometimes  in  convulsions;  which  may 
occasionally  be  traced,  provided 
against  it,  or  taken  advantage  of, 
but  which  being,  in  general,  supe¬ 
rior  to  individual  exertion,  most 
powerfully  employed,  modify,  divert, 
or  absorb  it.  Individuals  are  thus 
carried  by  the  current,  and  they  can, 
at  most,  but  shew  their  skill  in  ex¬ 
erting,  subject  to  it,  a  subordinate 
influence.  But  it  is  equally  an  error 
to  deny  the  effect  of  individual  in¬ 
fluence  on  nations.  The  instances 
may  be  few,  but  arc  authenticated : 
Henry,  Cromwell,  Louis,  Buona- 
])arte,  were  each  a  commanding  spirit 
and  a  lex  l(Mjuens  to  his  time  and  coun¬ 
try.  Of  such  men  we  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  deny  the  permanent  influ¬ 
ence  ;  for  theirs  (except,  perhaps, 
Henry's)  is  that  influence  which  is 
derived  from  power,  and  “  is  oft  in¬ 
terred  with  their  bones unlike  the 
influence  resulting  from  moral  or  in¬ 
tellectual  greatness,  which  time  only 
sanctions  and  hallows.  But  upon 
this  subject,  interesting  as  it  is,  we 
are  not  at  present  to  enter,  although 
we  may  on  some  future  occasion  : 
we  confine  ourselves,  in  this  paper, 
to  a  more  humble  task,  and  pro¬ 
pose  merely  to  select,  for  comparison 
or  contrast,  a  few  points  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  each. 

Before  proceeding  to  this,  we  may 


advert  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  influence  we  have  spoken 
of  was  acquired.  Louis  succeeded 
to  his  power  as  to  an  inheritance. 
Henry,  though  born  a  prince,  was 
schooled  so  far  in  adversity,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  maturity  of  age  that 
he  had  the  prospect  of  being  what  he 
afterwards  became.  Cromwell  and 
Buonaparte  owed  nothing  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  opportunity  of  birth. 
They  began  their  career,  each,  when 
the  elements  of  a  revolution  having 
gathered  strength  and  consistency, 
were  ready  to  burst  forth.  They 
had  each  comparatively  but  small 
influence  in  setting  it  in  motion, 
and  the  latter  less  than  the  former. 
They  were  not,  then,  guides,  but  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  instead  of  influencing,  they 
were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  Had  they  appeared  in  other 
days,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  one 
might  have  lived  a  country  gentle¬ 
man,  or  provincial  magistrate,  and 
the  other  moved  a  subaltern  officer, 
and  neither  been  heard  of.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  solicits  where  genius  would 
fail  to  track.  It  is  in  revolu¬ 
tions,  when  the  ordinary  barriers 
are  broken  down, — when  privileges 
no  longer  exist, — when  custom  has 
ceased  to  be  respected, — when  the 
prize  is  to  be  wrestled  for,  that  ta¬ 
lent,  which  might  have  slumbered 
unknown  to  its  possessor,  comes  forth 
and  burns.  >  An  anomaly  attends 
revolutions ;  they  originate  from 
grievances — from  restraints  on  free¬ 
dom — from  tyranny.  They  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  individuals ;  con¬ 
cert  becomes  necessary — it  is  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  emancipation  which 
all  aim  at — the  want  of  unity  is  felt 
— dissensions  follow  ;  and  the  revo¬ 
lutionist,  possessed  of  a  liberty  which 
he  cannot  use,  and  which  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  to  be  a  burden,  disposes 
of  it  to  the  most  aspiring  bidder 
whom  circumstanceshave  called  forth, 
and  willingly  submits  to  a  servitude, 
the  choice  of  his  own  freedom*  There 
are  exceptions,  no  doubt ;  but  the 
English  Revolution  of  that  day,  and 
the  French  of  ours,  are  of  that  num¬ 
ber.  Yet,  ending  as  they  did,  in 


*  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,  with  respect  to  Cromwell,  to  use  any  other  word. 
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the  same  way,  namely  the  cstah- 
lishment  of  a  military  despot,  the 
prevailing:  spirit  observed  in  them, 
and  to  which  we  have  said  Cromwell 
and  Buonaparte  yielded  themselves, 
was  as  different  as  possible  in  the 
two  countries.  'J'he  Knglish  desired 
a  reform,  and  freedom,  no  less  in 
church  than  in  state.  The  French 
had  no  religious  grievances  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  An  excess  of  religion — a 

morose  and  gloomy  enthusiasm,  was 
the  characteristic  of  the  men  who  in 
England  demolished  the  fabric  of 
church  and  state  ;  and  prayers  were 
as  frequent  in  their  mouths  as  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  were  alternately 
resorted  to — though  not,  perhaps, 
with  the  same  efficacy — for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  enemies.  A  total 
absence  of  religion,  both  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  forms,  marked  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Revolution  in  France. 
Religion  was  proscribed,  and,  alongst 
with  it,  all  its  restraints.  What  re¬ 
mained  was  the  omnipotence  of  phi¬ 
losophy, — that  is,  the  omnipotence 
of  passions  and  appetites.  Amidst 
such  phenomena  and  agency,  Crom¬ 
well  and  Buonaparte  mounted  to 
supreme  powder. 

Seen  at  the  height  of  power,  they 
were  both,  more  or  less,  military  ru¬ 
lers.  Ambition  was,  of  course,  thecom- 
inon  link  in  their  character.  Henry, 
early  trained  in  the  camp,  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  soldier,  after  he  had  reached  the 
crown.  His  scheme  for  overturning 
the  ancient  European  establishment 
of  states,  and  forming  one  grand 
commonwealth — the  Christian  re¬ 
public — is  well  know'n,  and  deserved¬ 
ly  pronounced  chimerical.  It  never 
could  have  been  realized.  As  well 
might  it  be  expected,  that  a  man 
would  stand  quietly  by  and  see  his 
household  upset,  new-modelled,  or 
curtailed,  at  the  nod  and  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  a  rival,  as  that  this 
scheme  should  have  been  entertained 
and  acted  on.  It  shews,  however, 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  under 
a  thin  veil,  discovers  the  ambition  of 
his  views.  It  is  an  aphorism,  that  it 
“  is  the  solecism  of  power  to  think  of 
commanding  the  end  without  endu¬ 
ring  the  means and  we  shall  not  err 
far  in  saying,  that  it  is  al^  a  solecism 
connect^  with  power,  that  it  con¬ 
ceives  projects,  which,  however  will¬ 
ing  to  endure  the  meant,  it  can  pro- 
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vide  none  adequate.  This  scheme  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  general 
features  of  Henry's  administration 
were  prudence,  caution,  and  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  what  was  useful  and  at¬ 
tainable.  How  far  the  grasping  de¬ 
sires  of  Cromwell  might  have  carried 
him  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Not  a  soldier 
by  profession,  but  called  to  be  so  by 
circumstances,his  talent  for  command 
was  at  once  seen ;  consummate  ad¬ 
dress  towards  those  with  whom  he 

was  to  act,  and  those  whom  he  was 
to  lead, — the  coolest  foresight, — tlie 
most  prompt  decision, — the  boldest 
execution, — the  most  profound  hypo¬ 
crisy  :  such  an  union  could  not  fail 
to  acquire  him  ascendency,  and  they 
were  qualities  to  preserve  and  extend 
it.  Three  kingdoms  were  subject  at 
his  feet,  and  great  as  the  conquest 
was,  w'e  would  not  say  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  his  ambition  was  satisHed. 
Could  England— the  supposition  is 
rather  a  fanciful  one — again  have 
established  herself  on  the  continent, 
we  mean,  have  regained  any  of  her 
ancient  possessions,  (although  we  are 
not  of  those  who  think  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  would  have  been  desirable,)  his 
was  the  hand  to  have  directed  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  succeeded.  It  was  his 
policy  to  be  feared  abroad,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  at  no  time  did  England  main¬ 
tain  a  higher  attitude  in  her  foreign 
relations  than  under  his  government. 
“  Quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell ; 
and  we  hazard  the  conjecture,  that  it 
was  more  the  difficulties  arising  from 
his  insular  situation,  than  want  of 
inclination,  that  limited  his  views, 
and  prevented  his  carrying  his  arms 
abroad.  There  was  no  courtly  alli¬ 
ance,  no  ancient  connection,  no  vene¬ 
rated  landmark,  to  restrain  him  ;  the 
position  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself  testified  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  such  checks  if  they  existed--or 
how  utterly  they  were  forgotten. 
were  inducements  wanting ;  for  tt 
is  in  war,  and  struggles,  and  business, 
that  an  adventurer  advances  bis  lor- 
tunes  and  establishes  his  power, 
is  then  that  he  is  felt  to  be  necessary* 
In  the  calm  there  is  small  scojie  or 
popular  qualities ;  the  title  to  pr^ 
eminence  begins  to  ' 

and  jealousy  and  undermining  lol  o  • 
These  truths  were  not  strangers  o 
Cromwell ;  nor,  on  the  other  lui^» 
would  it  have  been  difficult  to  find  p 
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texts  on  which  he  might  have  grouml- 
f(l  and  jiursiicd  a  continental  war: 
with  such  inducements,  if  he  did 
not  iitovc  in  the  track  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  w’e  shall  not  ascribe  it  to  the 
detieiency  of  will.  As  to  the  ag¬ 
grandizing  views  of  Louis,  they  are 
siitlieieiitly  known  in  the  extent  of 
his  wars,  the  coalitions  formed  to 
elieek  him,  the  celebrity  of  his 
military  scliool,  and  the  fame  of  Eu¬ 
gene  and  Marlborough.  Of  Buona- 
|)arte’s  ambition  it  would  be  super- 
finous  to  speak  ;  it  overleapt  itself, 
('onnccted  with  it,  however,  we 
may  say  a  few  w’ords  on  a  part  of 
his  policy,  on  which  we  liave  heard 
some  discussion,  namely,  that  pur¬ 
sued  with  reference  to  Spain.  The 
iinjustitiable,  wicked,  and  treach¬ 
erous  nature  of  the  aggression  lias 
never  divided  opinion.  But,  on  the 
one  hand,  liuonaparte  has  been 
blamed  by  those  who  are  for  the  most 
part  his  admirers,  for  the  slack  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  conducted  the  war; 
and,  on  the  other,  by  those  who 
thought  lightly  of  French  power, 
guided  by  his  hand,  or  whose  patriot¬ 
ism  w  ould  magnify  the  resources  and 
cnergiesof  England,  it  was  maintained 
that  this  was  a  drawn  contest  between 
Krance  and  England,  from  which 
the  former  retired  vanquished.  In 
neither  of  these  views  we  concur  ; 
they  both  seem  equally  unfounded, 
and  to  proceed  on  a  mistaken  idea  of 
lluonaparte*s  policy.  Buonaparte,  of 
all  military  leaders,  was  the  least 
chargeable  with  reinissness  and  delay, 
in  providing  and  using  the  necessary 
means,  where,  in  the  attainment  of 
the  end,  despatch  was  an  object. 

1  he  seizure  of  Spain  was  an  act  suffi¬ 
ciently  congenial  to  his  spirit.  It 
gratitied  his  love  of  dominion,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  colonies,  it 
offered  strong  temptation  to  his  ra¬ 
pacity.  We  know,  however,  that 
he  was  not  prepared  for  the  degree 
ot  resistance  which  the  project  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  he  had  misgivings  as 
to  its  policy.  But  he  was  embarked, 
7-Hritain  was  in  the  field ;  and  as 
It  suited  neither  his  temper  nor  his 
views  to  retire,  it  became  his  business 
to  make  the  most  of  circumstances, 
^ext  to  the  acquisition  of  power  in 
his  own  person,  the  humbling  of 
Eritaiu  was  the  object  uppA’raost 
In  his  thoughts;  the  whole  course 
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of  his  policy — of  his  continental 
system — had  reference  to  this.  But 
England  was  not  vulnerable  in  the 
same  way  as  the  continental  states  ; 
and  when  she  engaged  in  the  Spanish 
contest,  he  saw  that  she  was  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  to  be  the  instrument  of  her 
own  exhaustion.  lie  might  have 
j)oureil  into  the  country  one  of  those 
vast  masses  of  men  with  which  I)e 
overwhelmed  other  states,  (the  chief 

fortresses  of  the  kingdom  being  at 
one  time  in  his  hands,)  and  by  a 
single  great  effort  terminated  the  war. 
But  this,  while  it  would  have  given 
him  possession  of  Spain,  would  have 
left  the  pow'er  of  Britain  unbroken  ; 
her  commercial  and  maritime  re¬ 
sources  would  have  continued  un¬ 
shaken;  and  in  those  points  where 
his  jealousy  was  ever  alive,  she  would 
still  have  been  formidable.  On  the 
Other  hand,  by  protracting  the  war, 
by  just  keeping  us  in  check,  he  im¬ 
posed  on  us  the  continued  burden  of 
a  foreign  war,  sunk  us  in  debt,  and 
gradually  but  surely  undermined 
our  strength  ;  Spain,  meanwhile,  be¬ 
ing  a  prey  that  he  calculated  could 
not  escape  him.  The  event  fell  out 
otherwise,  but  from  causes  contem¬ 
plated  by  neither  party,  and  which 
England  certainly  was  not  entitled  to 
calculate  on,  whatever  merit  she  may 
derive  from  her  perseverance. 

Returning  to  points  of  cliaractcr, 
we  need  scarcely  pause  to  say,  that 
Henry,  Cromwell,  Louis,  Buona¬ 
parte,  liad  each  their  full  share  of 
courage  and  boldness.  Theirs  was 
the  “  will  to  dare,  and  the  power  to 
do.**  No  qualities  are  more  popular 
with  the  multitude,  which  is  attract¬ 
ed  by  any  community  of  feeling  and 
conduct  shewn  by  superiors ;  those 
qualities  are  considered  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  the  existence  of  them, 
coupled  with  rank,  blinds  equally  to 
better  and  worse  qualities.  Henry's 
courage  was  constitutional  and  for¬ 
ward.  Danger  seemed  to  have  charms 
for  him.  He  never  shunned  it — rather 
courted  it.  His  person  was  more 
than  once  in  the  most  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  model  of  the  gallant,  unhesi¬ 
tating  courage  of  the  old  cavalier. 
With  Cromwell,  the  end  to  be  gained 
was  the  thing  to  be  considered.  Gal¬ 
lantry,  for  itself,  he  despised.  He 
had  the  strongest  confidence  in  him- 
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self, — an  English  hartlihootl,  a  reli¬ 
gious  entbiisiasin,  caricatured,  no 
doubt,  and  mixed  with  some  hypo¬ 
crisy,  but  existing  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  hesitation.  In  the  struggle, 
he  was  as  firm  and  cool  as  he  had  be¬ 
fore  been  provident  and  wary.  Yet 
his  courage,  on  one  occasion,  did  not 
escape  question ;  at  Marston  Moor 
he  is  said  to  have  even  deserted  his 
command ;  but  this  is  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  a  rival ;  and  besides  its  im¬ 
probability,  with  reference  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  the  time,  it  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  after 
life.  Buonaparte's  temperament  dif¬ 
fered  from  that  of  both.  In  the 
game  he  played,  unnecessary  expo¬ 
sure  of  himself  was  no  part  of  his 
tactics,  and  mere  courage  he  consi¬ 
dered  a  secondary  quality  :  so  it  will 
always  be  considered  where  the  stake 
is  not  for  fame,  but  for  a  present 
substantial  purpose.  He  lived  among 
dangers,  and  while  he  steadily  en¬ 
countered  them,  he  never  did  so, 
trusting  to  fortuitous  circumstances, 
or  to  the  excitement  and  strained  ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  moment.  Yet  of  him, 
too,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was 
coura^eux  contre  le  danger  plus  que 
eontre  le  malhcur.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
the  judgment  of  one  who,  as  she  had 
no  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him,  does 
not  speak  of  him  with  much  calm¬ 
ness.  We  allude,  our  readers  know, 
to  Madame  de  Stiiel,  who  says  of 
him,  that  at  the  battle  of  Marengo 
he  rode  about  slowly,  sunk  in  de¬ 
spair,  hanging  his  head,  and  leaving 
the  issue  to  fortune :  as  it  has  been 
stated,  regarding  other  battles  in 
Italy,  that  he  gained  them  in  spite 
of  himself.  We  believe  there  is  more 
point  than  truth  in  such  remarks, 
and  that  the  judgment  of  the  Baron 
Jomini,on  these  much-discussed  mi¬ 
litary  operations,  may  be  safely  set 
against  them  ;  although  in  emergen¬ 
cy,  where  coolness  and  decision  were 
necessary,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he 
was  inferior  to  Cromwell.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  the  latter  would  have 
acted  as  he  did,  at,  and  after  Wa¬ 
terloo  ;  although,  under  any  guid¬ 
ance,  the  issue  of  that  mighty  com¬ 
bat  could  not  have  been  materially 
different. 

If  we  turn  to  religious  sentiments, 
the  contrast  is  broader.  Extremes 
are  said  to  meet  in  renegados  and  con- 
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verts.  Henry  presents  the  spectacle 
of  a  very  active  Protestant  becoming  a 
very  tolerant  Catholic ;  a  phenome¬ 
non,  we  are  aware,  capable  of  expla¬ 
nation,  without  setting  it  up  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  observation, 
by  simply  supposing,  that,  as  his  Pro^ 
testantism  was  not  altogether  the  re¬ 
sult  of  investigation  and  principle, 
so  neither  was  his  Catholicism  very 
lively  or  deep-rooted.  Henry,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  good-natured,  whatever 
faith  he  had  been  nursed  in,  ever  to 
have  been  a  bigot.  If  he  had  not 
been  a  king,  and  too  far  removed 
from  the  proper  application  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  familiarity  of  expression,  lock¬ 
ing  to  his  speculative  religious  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  should  have  called  him  an 
easy  soul.  The  disputation  previous 
to  his  conversion,  and  the  whole  ce¬ 
remony  attending  it,  w’e  feel  to  be  a 
burlesque,  and  not  a  very  agreeable 
one  ;  for  however  little  the  power  of 
religion  is  owned,  no  one  willingly 
associates  it  with  state  trifling.  The 
policy  of  the  step  is  quite  another 
thing ;  Henry  gratified  the  prevail¬ 
ing  party  in  the  state,  (for  the  Pro¬ 
testants  were  then  a  party,)  and  in 
this  the  too  ready  pliability  was  over¬ 
looked.  He  had  Sully's  approbation, 
which  we  do  not  wonder  at;  for 
though  the  Minister  retained  bis 
Protestantism,  his  state  maxims  were 
not  at  all  remarkable  for  their  strict¬ 
ness.  He  had  no  great  faith,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  sincerity  of  Henry’s  pro¬ 
fession,  and  he  mentions  his  surprise 
at  seeing  him  one  day,  when  in  a  si¬ 
tuation  of  peril,  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross ;  which  gave  him,  he  says,  a 
higher  idea  of  his  Catholic  devotion 
than  he  before  entertained.  Crom¬ 
well  professed  to  be  an  Independent 
in  religion,  as  he  went  near  to  make 
himself  in  power.  Liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  liberty  of  worship,  was 
his  creed.  A  constant  and  humbe 
worshipper,  an  assiduous  searcher  tor 
divine  illumination,  he  possessed  ^ 
unhesitating  confidence  in  himsel  -- 
was  ready  to  anticipate  the  spiritua 
answer,  if  ever  he  expected 
acted  on  no  light  but  that  of  his  ow 
mind.  The  cumbersome  forms  o 
devotion  in  which,  with  his  par 

he  indulged,  never  stood  in  the  w  a) 

of  action ;  they  were  employco  j- 
him  as  means  not  to  be  neglectct 
rather  because  they  were  congenia 
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liisown  mind,  than  because  they  were 
iifcessary  in  the  management  of 
others.  Much,  therefore,  of  the  form 
was  assumed ;  but  there  was  a  charac¬ 
teristic  substratum, — for  Crom well's 
relii;ious  feeling  was  a  strange  com¬ 
pound  of  humility  and  presumption, 
iivpocrisy  and  enthusiasm  ;  liberal 
in  its  profession,  intolerant  in  its  prac* 
tice,  and  employing,  in  the  expres¬ 
sion,  a  wearisome,  canting,  incoin- 
preliensible  jargon.  Louis’s  religion 
had  its  source  in  his  fears.  The 
slave  of  mistresses  and  priests,  he  W'as 
alternately  sinning  and  repenting. 
The  recurrence  of  the  festivals  of  the 
(’hurch  was  the  signal  for  repent¬ 
ance,  and  the  interval  between  them 
the  season  of  triumph  to  the  mis¬ 
tresses.  To  these  alternations  is  to 
be  traced  the  persecution  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  ending  in  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz ;  and  also,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  infamous  treaty 
between  him  and  Charles  II.,  by 
which  the  latter  became  a  stipendiary 
ot  France,  and  bartered,  as  far  as  he 
could,  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
Kngland.  But  religion,  seldom  deep¬ 
ly  sealed  at  courts,  had  no  place  at 
the  court  of  France  of  that  day.  Not 
to  profess  it  was  criminal ;  but  to 
connect  the  practice  with  the  pro¬ 
fession,  was  a  thing  that  would  have 
been  regarded  as  monstrous :  Louis 
set  the  example,  and  he  was  too  great 
a  monarch  not  to  be  followed.  Buona- 
j’arte  was  a  fatalist*, — a  devoted  be¬ 
liever  in  destiny,  and  pre-eminently 
so  in  the  glories  of  his  own  destiny. 
He  was  ameteor-star  that  was  to  set, 
as  it  had  risen,  in  splendour.  From 
the  acts  of  his  whole  life,  we  see  him 
to  have  been  without  religious  feel- 
jog,  and  scarcely  to  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  any  thing  superior  to  his  own 
"ill.  Ilis  disdain  and  scorn  for 
other  men,  further  than  as  instru¬ 
ments  for  his  use,  were  feelings, 
which,  directed  towards  religion, 
created  a  repugnance  to  the  submis- 
siveness  implied  in  it.  He  could  see 
It  only  as  a  matter  of  policy,  a  means 
of  insuring  the  submission  of  others: 
witness  the  catechism  of  his  Galli- 
can  Church,  where  obedience  to  the 


Emperor  is  set  down  as  the  first  of 
duties.  A  disciple  of  Islamism  at 
the  Pyramids,  the  plunderer  ot 
churches,  the  jailor  of  the  Pope,  the 
restorer  of  the  Gallican  (Church,  join¬ 
ing  ill  the  English  service  during  the 
assage  to  8t.  Helena,  he  declares,  in 
is  conversations  there,  that  he  was 
not  conscious  of  possessing  any  reli¬ 
gious  feeling ;  that  he  considered  the 
absence  of  it  an  advantage  to  a  sove¬ 
reign,  and  that  he  would  have 
brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  way 
of  thinking.  He  seemed  to  hold  it 
as  something  constitutional, — a  dis¬ 
position  existing  in  some  men,  and  ab¬ 
sent  in  others,  (of  whom  he  was  one,) 
independent  of  the  will ;  an  idea  cor¬ 
rect  as  to  degree,  but  not  absolutely. 
As  respected  himself,  he  sums  up 
his  views,  by  saying  that  his  reason 
was  always  too  strong  for  religion. 
Thus  philosophic,  however,  he  was 
not  in  all  things  without  a  shade  of 
superstition  :  he  had  his  happy  days, 
as  Cromwell  had  too,  and  omens  in 
his  campaigns  were  not  overlooked. 

Great  susceptibility  in  regard  to  the 
other  sex  Bacon  calls  the  weak  ^Mission, 
and  he  says,  “  great  spirits,  and  great 
business,  do  keep  out  of  it.”  Judged 
by  this  test,  Henry  would  almost  be 
found  wanting :  nor  did  he  escape 
the  troubles  of  those  whose  irregula¬ 
rities  fall  under  the  observation  of  a 
wife  not  disposed  to  admit  divided 
empire.  He  felt  the  inconvenience  ; 
and  he  would  willingly  have  escaped 
it,  but  not  at  the  price  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay.  Yet  Henry  did  not 
neglect  business ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  remarkable  for  assiduity  ;  and  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  he  had  me¬ 
rits  to  entitle  him  to  be  classed  a- 
mong  great  spirits.  Like  Ctrsar,  he 
was  a  compound  of  singular  qualities, 
et  admisit  Venerem  curis  et  miscuit 
armis.  The  philosopher’s  subsequent 
remark  is  more  to  the  purpose  :  “  I 
know  not  how,  but  martial  men  are 
given  to  love ;  I  think  it  is  but  as 
they  are  given  to  wine ;  for  perils 
commonly  ask  to  be  paid  in  pleasure.” 
We  have  already  alluded  to  Louisa 
amorous  disposition ;  how  it  beset 
him,  and  how  it  struggled  with 


*  This  must  be  taken  upon  the  authority  of  the  writer.  Las  Cases  positively  de¬ 
nies  that  Na|x)Ieon  was  a  fatalist,  and  in  his  report  of  a  conversation  at  St.  Helena 
gives  the  arguments  employed  by  the  Ex-emperor  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
will..~£dt/or. 
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Ollier  feelings  ;  ami  he  may  be  said  to  ce  genre-la  ;  je  crois  que  Ics  Francois 
liave  inherited  it  from  his  family.  In  veulent  la  royaute.  J  avoi«;  (Vabonl 
this  point  Oomwell  and  Buonaparte  pense  a  rappeler  les  vieux  Bourbons- 
showed  no  weakness.  mais  cela  n’auroit  fait  one  les  perdre 

The  circumstances  of  the  public  et  moi  aussi.  Ma  conscience  me  dit 
life  of  the  latter  enable  us  to  con-  qu*il  faut  a  la  fin  un  homme  a  la  u‘ie 
template  them  from  a  point  of  view  de  tout  ceci :  cependant  peutiire 
which  doe‘s  not  occur  with  respect  to  vaudroit-il  mieux  encore  atteiulre 
the  other  two.  They  were  each  tempt-  J’ai  vieilli  la  France  dun  siecle  dc^ 
ed  by  the  offer  of  a  crown,  though  puis  quatre  ans:  la  liberte,  c’csi  un 
the  prize,  or  rather  the  name,  was  only  bon  code  civil,  etles  nations  moilcrnos 
obtained  by  one  of  them.  Now  in  a  ne  se  soucient  que  de  la  ])roprietc. 
situation  so  singular— so  far  removed  Cependant  si  vous  m*en  croyez,  nom. 
from  any  thing  of  ordinary  occur-  mez  une  comite,  organiscz  la  const!- 
reiicc,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  tution,  et  je  vous  le  dis  naturelle- 
observe  a  similarity  of  deportment,  ment,  ajouta-t-il  en  souriant,  prenez 
'i  he  temptation,  the  greatest  that  precautions  contre  ma  tyrannic,  pm- 
could  be  offered  to  human  wishes,  in  nez  cn  croyez  moi.”  The  most  as- 
which  ambition  had  any  share,  was  siduous  study  of  Machiavel  could 
infinitely  alluring.  It  presented  it-  have  produced  nothing  more  finished 
self  in  the  shape  of  a  gift,  but  a  gift  than  this. 

obviously  not  to  be  proffered  until  In  one  other  particular  we  take  the 
there  existed  the  power  and  inclina-  two  together :  Cromwell,  “  the  safest 
tion  to  take  it.  But  to  the  stimulus  of  usurpers,”  was  the  most  prosing, 
there  was  an  opposing  consideration:  tiresome,  tortuous,  and  incompre- 
mankind  are  not  a  little  ruled  by  hensible  of  writers  and  speakers, 
names,  and  they  do  not  willingly  (by 

name,  at  least)  acknowledge  a  master  “  His  thoughts  were  theorems,  bis  words 
in  one  whom  they  have  considered  a  problem, 

an  eqtial.  Hence  we  should  expect  As  if  he  thought  that  mystery  would  en- 
the  lofty  aspirations  of  ambition  ac-  noble  ’em.” 
companied  by  a  large  share  of  cau¬ 
tion,  and  veiled  under  expressions  of  Take  the  following  extract  from  bis 
diffidence,  unmerited  elevation,  scru-  discourse  to  the  Crown  Committee, 
pies,  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole: 
course  of  events,  and  such  like.  I  say,  I  would  be  understood,  that 
Much  of  this,  accordingly,  w^e  recog-  in  this  argument  I  do  not  make  pa- 
nise  in  the  picture.  Cromwell  co-  rallel  betwixt  men  of  a  different 
quetted  with  the  offer — spoke  of  his  mind,  and  a  parliament  which  shall 
unworthiness,  his  scruples — heard  have  their  desires.  I  know  there  is 
with  humility  the  committee  sent  no  comparison,  nor  can  it  be  urged 
to  confer  with  him — failed  to  be  upon  me,  that  my  words  have  the 
persuaded  by  their  discourse — de-  least  colour  that  way,  because  the 
dined  the  offer, — and  w  as  disappoint-  parliament  seems  to  give  liberty  to 
ed  that  more  urgency  was  not  used,  me  to  say  any  thing  to  you,  as 
He  had  more  than  the  power  of  an  that  that  is  a  tender  of  my  humble 
Knglish  monarch,  but  the  name  most  reasons  and  judgment  and  opinion  of 
covetously  desired  he  thought  it  them  ;  and  if  I  think  they  are  such 
unsafe  to  assume,  looking  to  the  con-  and  such,  and  will  be  such  to  them, 
sequences  which  so  glaring  inconsis-  and  are  faithful  servants,  and  will  be 
tency  might  produce  among  the  in-  so  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  the 
struments  of  his  power — the  army,  legislative  wherever  it  is.  If,  I 
His  address  to  the  committee  is  much  1  should  not  tell  you,  -knowing  their 
too  long  for  insertion.  Buonaparte's  minds  to  be  so,  I  should  not  be  faith* 
response  had  the  same  hypocrisy,  ful ;  if  I  should  not  tell  you  so  to  the 

but  the  moment  was  more  favour-  end,  you  may  report  it  to  the  parh^ 
able:  “  11  m’en  coute  beaucoup  de  ment.”  The  committee,  it  roust  be 
me  placer  ainsi  en  evidence ;  j'aime  allowed,  if  they  could  report  any 
mieux  ma  situation  actuelle.  Toute-  thing  from  such  a  speech, 
fois  la  continuation  de  la  republique  of  penetration.  They  would  fin  i 
II  cst  plus  possible,  on  cst  blase  sur  easier  to  state  the  result,  which  they 
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would  liavc  no  difficulty  in  reaching,  yet  in  all  that  concerned  style,  how 
than  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  different  was  lUionaparte  !  He  is 
founded.  C’loinweU's  connection  with  always  clear,  vigorous,  rapid,  and 
the  sectaries  of  the  day  might  be  sententious.  ^\’ith  something  of 
sunposed  to  have  shed  its  obscuring  bombast,  his  bulletins  and  addresses 
intlueiice  on  his  style,  and,  partly,  it  to  his  armies  were  admirable  for  their 
might  be  thought  matter  of  design  spirit  and  brevity  ;  and  in  his  con- 
10  speak  thus  mystically  for  the  better  versations  at  St.  Helena,  who  does 
concealing  his  real  views.  This  not  acknowledge  the  clearness,  terse- 
would  account  for  occasional  obscu-  ness,  and  depth  of  his  remarks  ?  His 
rity,  but  not  for  that  which  we  dis-  promptitude  of  style  is  equal  to  his 
cover  in  all  that  he  wrote  or  spoke,  promptitude  in  action  ;  the  one  fully 
hut  whatever  solution  may  be  reflects  the  other  ;  wliile  the  style  of 
adopted,  the  fact  is  indispensable,  Cromwell  stands  in  broad  opposition 
that  he  w  as  voluble  without  clear-  to  his  cliaracter,  except  in  one  solitary 
ness,  wordy  without  being  profound,  particular — his  devotional  exercises, 
and  mysterious  without  having  any  We  stop  at  present,  to  resume  the 
thing  to  conceal.  “In  soul  so  like,’^*  subject  at  some  future  occasion. 
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girl  as  tiiy  Eleonora.  And  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that,  for  him,  the  noble,  excel¬ 
lent  Saalburg  should  be  forgotten  } 
Oh,  woman  !  woman ! — Jlut  1  will 
expose  the  fellow — 1  will  open  her 
eyes — or  my  name  is  not  Neideck.’* 

'i  he  Baron,  who  had  a  bad  cus¬ 
tom  of  speaking  before  he  thought, 
was  promising  more  than  he  found 
it  easy  to  perform,  lie  was  com¬ 
pletely  the  slave  of  his  daughter 
Eleonora,  a  beautiful  girl,  the  image 
of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  eighteen  years  of  uninterrupted 
liappiness.  Whatever  Eleonora  chose 
to  command  was  done ;  he  found  it 
impossible  to  refuse  her  a  single  re¬ 
quest,  or  to  make  use  of  a  harsh 
word  towards  her.  He  saw  the  ne¬ 
cessity,  however,  of  exerting  himself 
at  present,  and  determined  that 
^chirmwald  should  leave  the  house 
the  moment  that  Saalburg,  who 
liad  been  tixed  on,  even  from  his 
childhood,  as  the  husband  of  his 
daughter,  should  arrive.  “  Once 
let  me  see  her  Saalburg’s  wife,” 
tliought  he,  “  and  all  will  go  well.” 

The  door  opened.  Tall  and  slen¬ 
der,  with  something  of  a  sorrowful 
aiKl  solemn  expression  in  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  Eleonora  Von  Neideck  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  Her  dignihed  air, 
her  dark  clustering  locks,  shadowing 
her  pale  countenance,  and  falling  on 
her  shoulders,  gave  her  the  appear¬ 
ance  rather  of  a  sybil  than  the 
daughter  of  a  German  nobleman. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  grace  which 
characterized  her  movements,  an  at¬ 
tentive  observer  might  perceive  some¬ 
thing  of  a  theatrical  cast — an  aflectcd 
elevation  of  language  and  manner, 
which  in  some  measure  impaired  the 
impression  which  the  first  glance 
was  calculated  to  produce.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  black  velvet  robe,  fitted 
closely  to  her  figure,  and  fastened 
round  the  waist  by  a  rich  gold  band 
and  clasp.  Long  white  plumes  trailed 
downwards  from  her  dark  hat,  and 
in  her  hand  she  held  a  riding-switch, 
“  Whither  so  fast,  my  daughter?” 
said  old  Neideck,  feeling  his  resolu¬ 
tion  melting  away  at  the  sight  of  this 
beautiful  vision.  “  To  the  free  air,** 
answered  Eleonora ;  “  1  come  to  kiss 
your  hand.”  “  Ob,  you  are  going 
to  ride,”  said  the  father ; — “  quite 
alone  ?*1,  “  Schinnwald  goes  with 
me ;  you  need  be  under  no  appre¬ 


hensions.”  “  Really !”  He  who  once 
saved  me,”  continued  Eleonora  uiih 
dignity,  raising  her  dark  melancholy 
eyes  to  heaven,  “  who,  at  the  peril 
of  his  own  life  preserved  mine,  may 
well  be  allowed  to  accompany  me  in 
a  short  ride.” 


The  chief  keeper  of  his  Majesty’s 
forests  bit  his  lips.  “  Saalburg," 
said  he,  “  will  be  here  immetliately!" 
“  You  told  me  so  yesterday.”  “  He 
loves  you,  Eleonora.”  “  You  toM 
me  that  too.”  “  And  what  will 
you  say  to  him  if  it  is  so?"  “  | 
will  tell  him  the  truth.”  “  Of  course 
— but  what  is  that — yes  or  no?" 
“  No,  father.”  **  No  !  by  Heaven !’’ 
He  stopped  for  a  moment.  “  You 
do  not  love  Saalburg .?”  “  Not  at 
all.”  “  Y ou  love, — you  love,— what 
the  devil  is  the  use  of  going  about 
the  bush — you  love  this  Schinnwald. 
Is  it  not  so?”  “  It  is  so,"  said 
Eleonora,  casting  her  eyes  down. 

“  No,  girl!  It  is  not,  it  shall  not 
be  so — I  shall  bear  it  no  longer.  You 
forget  your  own  honour  and  mine. 
It  is  the  talk  of  the  whole  house:  you 
sit,  and  sing,  and  harp,  and  make 
verses  together  continually.  At  first, 
I  was  pleased  at  your  intercourse,  for 
I  thought  it  might  be  a  means  of  im¬ 
proving  your  taste  for  music :  I  al¬ 
lowed  the  man  who  had  been  your 
preserver  to  be  the  companion  of 
your  amusements  and  your  walks ; 
but  I  could  not  have  suspected  that 


ir  infatuation  could  ever  have  pro- 
ded  to  this  length,  and  1  feared 
warn  you,  lest  the  warning  itself 
jht  increase  the  danger  -and 
is  it  is  that  you  reward  my  delicacy 
I  my  confidence !  Leonora,  you 
)w  1  love  you  more  than  1  can  ex- 
ss — you  know  1  hate  all  conipul- 
[1,  all  unnecessary  exertion  of  au* 
rity;  but  make  up  your  inimh 
miss  Schirmwald — marry  Saal- 

•g.” 

‘  Never,  father,— my  heart, 
ole  existence,  are  Schirmwald  s. 
‘He  is  a  miserable,  deceitful 

itch.”  «  Calumny— calumny-it 

he  lot  of  the  great  and  *he 
have  proofs,  my  daughter.' 
ies,  framed  by  the  malice  ofn'» 
“  But  when  you  ^ 
paprs— "  “  I  shall  not  beli«« 


ere  was  a  moment’s  pause. 
_ _ _ j  a  me. 
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least,  that  Saalburg— O  see,  fa¬ 
ther,"  saiil  Kleonora,  interrupting 
the  request,  see  how  impatiently 
inv  pony  arches  his  delicate  neck, 
aiul  beats  with  his  hoofs  on  the 
ground  to  call  me !  And  this  clear, 
sparkling  sun,  and  this  blue  heaven, 
and  every  thing  so  smiling,  1  can 
slay  no  longer." 

She  was  gone.  In  a  few  moments 
the  Ilaron  saw  her  flying  through 
the  gate,  with  Schirmwald  by  her 
side.  “  There  they  go,"  cried  the 
old  man,  “  and  I  am  left  alone."  A 
tear  gathered  in  his  eye.  Accursed 
delusion,  that  thus  expels  from  the 
heart  its  best,  and  purest,  and  dear¬ 
est  feelings !" 

He  continued  in  deep  thought,  till 
the  sound  of  a  carriage  awakened  him 
from  his  reverie.  lie  looked  down 
into  the  court.  A  cavalier  sprung  out. 

“  Saalburg  !"  cried  the  old  man,  in 
an  extacy  of  delight  ;  “  it  is  he  him¬ 
self!"  and  he  ran  down  stairs  like 
lightning. 

‘  ‘  NWdeome,  m  y  dear,  excellent  young 
friend — welcome !  Whom  have  you 
brought  with  you  ?"  ‘‘  Frau  von  Reh- 
beld,  most  excellent  forest-master  ?" 

“  Is  it  possible What!  my  sister, 
and  Miss  Rose,  and  Miss  Lise,  and 
all  of  them !"  “  Dear  brother," 

“  Dear  uncle,"  resounded  from  all 
sides.  ‘‘  Raul,  Christian,  John," 
bawled  Neideck  ;  where  arc  all  the 
fellows  r 

The  whole  household  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  the  carriage,  and  found 
ample  employment  in  unloading  its 
contents.  Resides  the  human  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ponderous  vehicle,  a 
cat,  two  lap-dogs,  a  canary  bird  in  a 
cage,  and  a  whole  pile  of  trunks  and ' 
band-boxes,  were  dug  out.  At  last, 
however,  the  whole  party  were  safely 
landed. 

“  Where  is  T.«eonora — where  is 
our  dear  cousin  ?"  cried  all  of  them, 
speaking  at  once.  Her  father  was 
just  commencing  an  apology,  when 
site  galloped  up  to  the  door.  She 
welcomed  her  visitors,  and  while  she 
thus  gave  way  to  the  natural  ease  of 
disposition,  she  was  enchanting.  9aal- 
burg  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  her  beauty.  She,  too,  seemed 
first  a  little  surpris^  to  see  the 
wild  stripling  changed  into  a 
handsome  man  ;  but  that  •  emotion 
seemed  to  disappear,  and  she  took 
vou  xr. 
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no  further  notice  of  him.  The  fa¬ 
ther  seemed  only  to  admire  him  the 
more.  His  graceful  figure,  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  in  which  sweetness  was 
blended  with  firmness,  his  good  hu¬ 
mour  and  strong  feeling,  tempered 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  en¬ 
chanted  the  old  man.  He  was  de¬ 
termined  that  no  other  person  should 
be  the  husband  of  Kleonora,  and  felt 
almost  distracted  with  anxiety,  till 
he  should  find  an  opportunity  of  tcll- 
ling  him  how  matters  stood.  He 
had  not  bng  to  wait,  for  the  young 
man  w'as  as  impatient  as  himself. 
Rut  what  were  Saalburg’s  feelings, 
when  the  Raron  informed  him,  that 
all  the  old  tics  of  youth  between  him 
and  Kleonora  were  dissolved,  and  that 
another  now  possessed  her  afiections  ! 
Pride  and  anger  contended  in  his 
heart,  when  he  learned  who  it  was 
that  Leonora  thus  preferred  to  him. 
Rut  Saalburg  was  prudent,  as  well  as 
noble  and  honourable.  Refore  decid¬ 
ing  on  his  plans,  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  Raron  whether  there  was 
any  thing  to  be  hoped  for.  Neideck 
told  him,  that,  during  the  disturb¬ 
ances  occasioned  by  the  war,  Leonora 
had  been  sent  to  reside  with  a  rela¬ 
tion  in  town,  the  young  wife  of  old 
Count  Horst ;  that,  during  her  resi¬ 
dence  there,  the  round  of  idle  amuse¬ 
ments  in  which  she  mingled,  the 
flatteries  to  which  she  was  constantly 
exposed,  and  the  influence  of  fashion¬ 
able  example,  had  entirely  altered  the 
native  artlessncss  and  modesty  of  her 
character.  The  tenderness  of  her 
feelings  had  disappeared, — she  had 
become  cold  and  affected, — the  coun¬ 
try  wearied  her, — the  affection  of  her 
father  she  seemed  to  receive  almost 
with  indifference ;  she  was  also  at 
that  critical  period  when  the  heart 
must  have  employment. 

Ry  powerful  recommendations, 
Schirmwald  had  contrived  to  get  ad¬ 
mittance  into  her  father’s  house.  He 
had  heard  of  her  beauty  and  her  for¬ 
tune,  and  was  resolved  to  hazard 
every  thing  to  make  the  lady  his  own. 

Neideck  had  received  more  than 
one  anonymous  intimation  of  his 
views,  but  he  had  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  them,  partly  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  almost  impossible  that  Elro- 
nora  could  forget  Saalburg,  or  give 
pain  to  her  father  by  any  opposition 
to  his  choice,  and  partly  because  he 
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thou;^ht  it  still  more  improbable  that 
any  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  a  man  as  Scninnwald. 
And  yet  this  Schirmwald,  vain,  ig¬ 
norant,  sellish,  and  (as  he  had  more 
lately  had  occasion  to  discover)  un¬ 
principled,  had  succeeded,  by  an  af¬ 
fectation  of  peculiar  softness  of  man¬ 
ner,  and  a  pompous  display  of  fine 
feeling,  in  captivating  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  heart  of  Leonora. 

It  happened,  also,  towards  the  end 
of  autumn,  that  Schirmwald,  during 
one  of  his  walks  near  the  castle,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  rescue  Eleonora 
from  the  attack  of  a  marauding  ruf¬ 
fian,  who  had  assaulted  her  in  the 
wooil.  From  this  moment,  the  heart 
of  Eleonora  seemed  to  glow  with  the 
fire  of  affection.  She  seemed  to 
think  that  even  the  warmest  love  to¬ 
wards  her  deliverer  could  scarcely 
repay  the  service  she  had  received. 
She  would  no  longer  hear  of  her 
marriage  with  Saalburg.  She  ad¬ 
mitted  the  goodness  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion, — but  he  wanted  viind,  and 
mind  alone  could  make  her  happy. 

“  My  dear  Saalburg,”  said  the 
Baron,  as  he  concluded  his  recital, 

“  so  stands  the  case.  You  see  you 
have  little  to  hope.  Eleonora*s  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  strength  of  this  pas¬ 
sion,  make  me  fear  that  opposition — ’* 
“  Would  be  in  vain,”  cried  Saalburg; 
**  you  know,  my  dear  father,  that 
passion  w’as  never  cured  by  contra¬ 
diction.  If  it  is  possible  to  win  back 
Eleonora's  heart,  it  can  only  be  by 
taking  care  that  not  the  smallest 
symptom  of  my  design  should  ap¬ 
pear.  Promise  me  then  not  to  allude 
in  any  way  to  our  union.  My  re¬ 
lationship  will  account  for  my  stay¬ 
ing  here  a  month  or  two.  In  that 
time,  I  shall  be  able  to  ascertain 
what  I  have  to  expect.” 

The  Baron  promised  the  strictest 
silence  on  the  point,  and  after  agree¬ 
ing  to  communicate  to  each  other 
any  thing  that  should  happen,  they 
separated. 

At  Neideck,  every  one  was  master 
of  his  time.  The  Baron  went  about 
his  ordinary  employments,  without 
concerning  himself  about  the  move¬ 
ments  of  his  guests,  to  whom  an  ex¬ 
cellent  library,  a  billiard-room,  and 
every  convenience  for  walking,  rid- 
ing,  or  hunting,  offered  a  constant 
fund  of  amusement.  From  break- 
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fast- time,  when  they  all  met  together 
every  one  might  entploy  himself  as 
he  pleased  until  two,  when  the  sound 
of  the  hunting-horn  summoned  iluni 
to  table.  They  enjoyed  equal  liberty 
during  the  afternoon,  till  they  met 
again  at  eight  o'clock  to  tea. 

Saalburg  saw  Eleonora  daily,  and 
met  her  with  an  air  of  composure 
and  indifference.  During  their  rides, 
in  which  he  occasionally  accompanied 
her,  he  was  attentive,  but  not  offi¬ 
cious  ;  and  he  seemed  to  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  marked  distinction 
with  which  she  treated  Schirmw.-ild. 
Thus  the  connection  between  them 
seemed  to  have  subsided  into  the 
calm,  easy  intercourse  of  mere  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  politeness.  The  aunt 
and  the  young  ladies,  however,  were 
not  disposed  to  take  the  matter  so 
coolly,  and  Saalburg  found  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  them 
to  be  silent,  as  to  the  long-proposed 
union,  and  to  leave  him  quietly  to 
mature  his  plans. 

One  evening,  be  observed  that  Eleo¬ 
nora  had  evidently  been  weeping. 
Her  eyes  appeared  inflamed,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  evening  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  draw  her  into  conversa¬ 
tion. 

He  soon  ascertained  the  cause  from 
Neideck.  The  Baron,  he  found,  bad 
taken  Schirmwald  soundly  to  task, 
and  had  told  him  decidedly  that  he 
might  look  for  another  situation.  HI 
humour,  and  scarcely-concealed  in¬ 
dignation,  sat  upon  the  Secretary  s 
brow  when  he  appeared  at  table, 
and  Eleonora  seemed  to  share  bis 
feelings.  Saalburg  gave  up  every 
thing  for  lost. 

Grieved  to  the  heart  at  the  con^ 
quenccs  of  the  Baron's  impatience,  be 
left  the  room.  It  was  the  close  of  » 
winter  afternoon,  as  be  directed  bis 
steps  towards  the  waste  and 
park  that  surrounded  the  castle.  1  e 
snow  crisped  and  crackled  ujider 
feet,  in  the  clear  frosty  air. 
winter  wind  rustled  through  the  baft 
houghs  of  the  willows,  where  t  «. 
ice- flakes  now  hung  in  place  of 
vanished  leaves.  The  deep, 
choly  stillness  of  Nature  harmoniz 
with  his  dejection.  In  this  thoug 
ful  mood  he  continued  to  saunter 
till  he  reached  a  grove  of  dark  pin  • 
under  whose  houghs,  still  gr 
amidst  the  Burrounding  dcsoUtic  , 
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liiilf  licnnitaj^e  had  been  erected,  in 
u  liich  alii;ure,  dressed  like  a  hermit, 
anil  moved  by  some  machinery  in 
tlic  floor,  had  been  placed  by  the 
baron,  ^aalburj;  entered.  Scarcely 
had  he  set  his  foot  in  the  little  chapel, 
when  the  figure  rose  from  its  knees, 
nodded  its  head,  and  ‘opened  the 
large  book  which  was  lying  before  it. 
Aware  as  he  was  of  the  deception, 
Saalhurg  stepped  back  involuntarily. 
At  that  moment  bis  eye  rested  on  a 
folded  paper  placeil  between  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  lie  opened  it. 
“A  secret  correspondence'*  was  the 
first  idea  that  occurred  to  him.  But 
what  was  his  astonishment  when  he 
recognised  Eleonora’s  hand,  and  read 
the  contents  of  the  paper  !  “  The 

idea  of  availing  yourself  of  the  com¬ 
mon  superstition  of  the  Twelve 
Nights  is  excellent.  You  Fust, 
and  1  the  Lady  Venus !  The  ter¬ 
ror  in  which  the  whole  family  will 
he  placed  will  render  it  unnecessary 
for  us  to  employ  any  other  disguise 
than  a  white  mantle.  We  shall  take 
the  road  which  tradition  ascribes  to 
the  ghostly  visitors.  Let  it  be  your 
care  to  provide  horses.  On  new- 
year’s  night  at  twelve  I  shall  leave 
my  chamW.  The  charge  of  imita¬ 
ting  the  uproar  of  the  spirits  I  leave 
to  you.” 

^^aalburg  stood  for  a  moment  to 
consider.  The  letter  he  saw  must 
be  allowed  to  reach  its  destination. 
Sell  inn  wald,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
call  for  the  paper,  and  he  determined, 
to  continue  in  ambush  till  he  should 
make  his  appearance.  He  pulled  a 
withered  branch  from  a  tree,  climb¬ 
ed  up  into  one  of  the  tall  pines  that 
overhung  the  hermitage,  and  effaced 
the  traces  of  his  footsteps  behind 
him.  It  was  twilight  before  any 
thing  occurred  to  break  the  silence 
around  him.  At  last  a  footfall  was 
heard,  but  it  sounded  heavily,  like  that 
of  some  labourer  or  servant.  **  The 
devil  himself,”  cried  a  coarse,  rough 
voice  from  below,  **  the  devil  him¬ 
self  only  could  find  his  letters  in  this 
dark  hole  ;  and  after  all,  that  ras¬ 
cal  of  a  Secretary,  perhaps,  will  never 
pay  the  postage.  Prepare  a  horse 
indeed, — it  is  an  easy  matter  for  him 
to  talk.  He  rides  off,  and  leaves  me 
to  settle  accounts  behind  him.  But 
1  am  not  such  a  fool  as  that,  nei- 
tlicr.” 
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Lightly  and  slowly  Saalburg  glid¬ 
ed  dowm  the  trunk  of  the  fir-tree. 
The  fellow  had  already  pressed  the 
spring  on  the  floor,  and  the  hermit 
had  opened  liis  book.  At  that  in¬ 
stant  Saalburg  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  pressing  him  with  a  giant's 
strength.  Silence,  villain,  or  I  will 
bury  this  dagger  iu  your  breast. 
You  are  lost,  if  1  give  you  up  to  jus¬ 
tice.  I  am  the  Baron  Saalburg.  Be 
candid;  tell  me  every  thing  ;  conceal 
nothing,  and  I  promise  you  twenty 
ducats.” 

‘‘  O  God !  yes, — noble  Baron,” 
wdiintnl  out  the  jwor  wretch,  “  I  will 
confess  every  thing, — 1  am  the  poor 
woodman  in  the  village, — for  God's 
sake  let  me  go, — you  squeeze  my 
breath  out.” 

Not  a  step  till  I  know  every 
thing,”  said  Saalburg,  throwing  the 
struggling  villain  to  the  ground,  and 
placing  his  dagger’s  point  against  his 
breast ;  **  speak  this  instant ;  and  if 
you  dare  to  betray  me  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  by  my  soul  I  will  strike  you 
dead  like  a  dog,  and  accommodate 
your  wife  and  children  with  lodgings 
for  life  in  the  town  prison.” 

The  man  then  confessed  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  Secretary  to 
bring  him  the  billet,  and  had  been 
ordered,  next  night,  at  twelve  o’clock, 
to  have  a  horse  saddled,  and  waiting 
behind  the  great  oak  in  the  park.  As 
soon  as  the  Secretary  should  come  up 
to  him  with  a  lady  veiled,  and  should 
give  the  word— “  Give  me  the  cas¬ 
ket,”  he  was  to  rush  out,  throw  a 
mantle  over  her  head,  and  carry  her 
into  a  neighbouring  thicket,  where 
he  was  to  leave  her.  He  was  then 
to  meet  the  Secretary  next  day  in 
Kirchberg,  across  the  borders,  and 
receive  his  reward. 

“  And  how  came  the  Secretary  to 
entrust  you  with  this  commission  ?” 
inquired  Saalburg. 

**  Oh  !  because  I  was  encaged  in 
the  former  business.”  “  What  was 
that.?” 

“  About  half-a-year  ago,  he  made 
me  purchase  a  uniform,  and  place 
myself,  according  to  his  directions,  in 
the  thicket  near  the  Ellerbacher  road. 
When  Miss  Eleonora  came  past  the 
thicket,  during  her  evening  walk,  I 
sallied  out,  and  ran  up  to  her,  ex¬ 
claiming,  **  Gold  !  gold  !”  Imme¬ 
diately  Schirmwald,  as  had  been 
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arranget),  came  flying  up,  and  attack¬ 
ed  me ;  1  took  to  flight.  Eleonora 
called  him  her  preserver,  her  good 
angel.  The  Secretary  obtained  the 
whole  credit  of  having  saved  her. 
He  got  all  he  wanted.  I  got  nothing. 
^V'hen  I  demanded  my  pay,  he  told 
me  I  was  a  year's  rent  in  arrear  to 
ray  lord,  and  that  if  I  held  my 
tongue,  he  would  give  me  credit  for 
it  in  the  reckoning, — if  not,  he  would 
have  me  thrown  into  prison.  What 
could  I  do?  For  the  sake  of  my 
wife  and  children  1  waa  compelled 
to  be  silent.” 

“  You  are  a  pair  of  precious  ras¬ 
cals,”  said  Saalburg  ;  “  confound  me 
if  I  know  which  most  deserves  the 
gallows.  Who  is  the  lady  whom 
the  Secretary  is  to  bring  along  with 
him  to-morrow  night?”  “  God 
knows,*  said  the  woodman  ;  some 
mistress  or  other ;  he  has  as  many  as 
there  are  sands  on  the  sea  shore.” 

Saalburg  breathed  more  freely,  as 
he  felt  that  the  exposure  of  this 
wretch  was  now  so  near.  Take 
this  letter,”  said  he,  “  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  tell  him  every  thing  is  ar¬ 
ranged.  To  show  you  that  1  intend 
to  keep  my  word,  take  this  purse.  If 
you  betray  me,  you  know  what  you 
and  yours  have  to  expect.  If  you  are 
honest,  you  shall  receive  your  stipu¬ 
lated  reward  from  me,  the  day  after 
new-year’s-day,  at  the  castle.” 

Saalburg  then  let  the  man  go,  who 
departed  with  strong  protestations  of 
his  honest  intentions.  He  himself 
retumeil,  slowly  and  pensively,  to  the 
castle,  digesting  in  his  own  mind  his 
plan  of  operations. 

During  tea,  he  kept  his  attention 
fixed  on  Eleonora,  whose  evident  agi¬ 
tation  did  not  escape  his  notice.  The 
conversation,  this  evening,  happened 
to  turn  on  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
castle,  and  the  strange-looking  colos¬ 
sal  statue  of  Fust  von  Neideck,  over 
the  entrance,  which  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  set  up  there  to  frighten 
away  all  visitors.  “  Oh  !  my  dear 
uncle,”  cried  Rosalie,  “  is  it  really 
true  that  Sir  Fust  and  the  Lady  Ve¬ 
nus  walk  about  the  castle  ?  We  have 
entered  already  on  the  twelve  holy 
nights,  and  every  evening  I  am  in  an 
agony.-*  “  Stuff— nonsense — con¬ 
founded  lies,”  muttered  old  Nei¬ 
deck.  **  But,  uncle,”  resumed  the 
obstinate  young  lady,  "my  aunt’s 
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“  Aye,  no  doubt,  she  knows 
a  great  deal  more  of  what  takes  place 
in  my  castle  than  I  do.”  Rosalie  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  Her  uncle  re¬ 
sumed,  in  a  milder  key,  "  Well,  tell 
us  what  she  saw  ;  I  see  you  are  dy¬ 
ing  to  be  out  with  it.”  "  Nothing 
uncle,  but  she  heard—**  “  Ho,  hoi 
heard  ;  the  old  story  exactly.  I  wish 
to  God  I  could  hear  no  more  of  it !” 

"  But,  brother,”  cried  Frau  von 
Rehfield,  who  had  been  longing  for 
some  time  to  take  a  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  "  if  there  is  really  nothing 
in  it,  why  put  ycurselfin  such  a  pas¬ 
sion  ?  People  will  think  some  family 
secret  is  concealed  under  it.  The 
servants  merely  say,  that  there  arc 
noises  and  alarms  in  the  house,  du¬ 
ring  the  twelve  nights,  and  surely 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  saying  so.” 

"  Aye  but  there  is,  good  sister— 1 
have  no  wdsh  that  the  affairs  of  my 
house  should  form  the  subject  of  con- 
versation  in  every  alehouse.  If  this 
folly  is  not  put  an  end  to,  the  block¬ 
heads  will  go  on  frightening  one  an¬ 
other  to  death  with  their  confounded 
ghost  stories.  Besides,  1  ffnd  that 
they  make  a  handle  of  this  to  excuse 
a  thousand  faults  and  disorders.” 

"  My  dear  Baron,”  said  8aalbu^, 
smiling,  "  I  have  little  or  no  belief 
in  stories  of  the  kind.  But  that  we 
may  know  at  least  what  tradition  real¬ 
ly  says  about  the  matter,  1  think 
you  had  better  tell  us  the  story— 
Perhaps  it  will  tend  to  remove  llo- 
salie’s  fright.”  ,, 

**  Be  attentive,  then,  all  of  you, 
said  the  Baron  von  Neideck,  “  and 
listen  to  the  wonderful  history  of  the 
Knight  Fust  and  the  Lady  Ve¬ 
nus,  which  took  place,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  about  the  year 


a  iw.  ..  I 

"  Fust  von  Neideck  was  a  wild 
huntsman,  an  approved  sword  and 
buckler  man,  and  withal  a  most  po¬ 
tent  drinker.  He  became  such  a 
virtuoso  in  this  last  accoropliahmen  , 
that  his  fame  spread  far  and  » 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  m  nis 
thirtieth  year,  he  could  scarcely  stand 
so  steadily  on  two  feet  as  otne 


people  on  one.  ,  , 

"  His  unmarried  sis^r,  who  h 
with  him,  witnessed  his 
the  art  with  great  dismay, 
tormented  him  with  her  iroporto 
to  choose  a  wife  from  among 
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youiij;  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Silt*  indulged  the  idea  that  the  ties 
ot‘  love  and  parental  affection  would 
tend  to  weaken,  in  some  measure,  the 
inriuence  of  llacchus.  The  Knight, 
however,  was  impregnable.  He  swore 
|H)sitively,  that  if  the  devil’s  dam  her¬ 
self  should  make  her  appearance,  or 
Lady  Venus  of  the  mountain  were  to 
offer  him  her  hand,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  reduce  his  establish¬ 
ment  by  a  single  cup  of  wine,  he 
would  hunt  them  from  the  castle. 

“  11  is  sister  was  silent.  The 
Knight,  however,  had  his  weak  mo¬ 
ments,  like  other  men,  and  his  sister 
her  own  share  of  cunning,  like  other 
women.  She  contrived  that  a  young 
lady,  a  distant  relation  of  the  family, 
whose  father  had  died  shortly  before, 
should  pay  a  visit  to  the  castle. 
IVeeks  and  months  rolled  away,  and 
still  she  was  an  inhabitant  of  Nei- 
deek  Castle.  In  short,  whether  the 
beautiful  Herminia  had  really  cap¬ 
tivated  the  old  toper,  or  that  his  sis¬ 
ter  had  plied  him  with  love-potions 
instead  of  Rhenish,  so  it  was,  that  in 
the  course  of  half-a-year,  Herminia 
was  lady  of  Neideck,  without  Fust’s 
being  ever  able  exactly  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  the  matter  had  taken 
place. 

“  The  beauty  of  the  fair  bride 
must  have  been  very  powerful,  or  the 
love- philtres  very  strong,  for  Fust 
von  Neideck  actually  continued  so¬ 
ber  for  three  days  after  the  wedding. 
He  thought  himself  entitled,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  up  for  this  incredible 
abstinence,  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
fourth  day,  he  caressed  his  pitcher 
niore  affectionately  than  ever.  Her¬ 
minia  became  indisposed  —  ill-hu¬ 
moured;  the  Knight  waxed  more 
outrageous  and  disagreeable.  His 
sister  made  the  last  attempt  upon  his 
feelings,  by  presenting  to  him  the 
infant  daughter  which  his  wife  had 
brought  him :  she  conjured  him  to 
treat  Herminia  with  more  mildness, 
and  at  all  events  to  continue  sober 
one  day  in  seven.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
He  repulsed  his  sister  as  if  it  had 
been  her  fault  that  Herminia  had 
not  brought  him  a  son,  and  swore  by 
all  that  was  holy,  that  he  would  con- 
jole  himself  for  the  misfortune  of 
having  a  wife  and  daughter  by  an 
incessant  round  of  hunting  and 
drinking. 
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Never  was  a  vow  better  kept.  Ear¬ 
ly  next  morning  he  got  so  deeply  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  meditation  on  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  flask  of  Rhenish,  that  his 
esquires  found  him  speechless  on  the 
green  before  the  door,  in  consequence 
of  intense  thought,  which  these  ir¬ 
reverent  knaves  were  impudent  en¬ 
ough  to  call  getting  intoxicatetl  with 
his  subject.  The  instant  the  Knight 
awoke  from  his  vinous  reverie,  he 
calleil  for  his  bugle-horn  and  hunt¬ 
ing  spear,  rode  out  into  the  wood — 
gallopt‘d  about  all  day — and  returned 
at  night  to  renew  his  addresses  to  the 
flaggon  ;  and  so  the  time  ran  on. 

()ne  clear  winter  day  he  had  wea¬ 
ried  himself  with  fruitless  pursuit  of 
a  bear,  in  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood.  Squires  and  dogs  were  equally 
at  fault,  and  the  overwearied  horse  of 
the  Knight,  who  had  separated  from 
his  party,  would  move  no  farther.  It 
was  mid-day.  Grumbling  at  his  bad 
fortune,  the  Knight  dismounted,  and 
led  his  horse  by  the  bridle  towards 
a  spot  which  gleamed  out  greenly 
through  the  withered  trees,  the  sun 
having  melted  the  snow  that  covered 
it.  As  he  came  nearer,  he  heard  the 
murmur  of  a  small  stream,  which, 
purling  along,  under  the  shade  of 
water-plants  and  hardy  evergreens, 
dropped  into  a  rocky  basin,  and  whose 
lovely  sparkling  waters  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  dead  wintry 
stillness  of  the  surrounding  desolation. 

Fust  resolved  to  let  his  horse  rest 
here  for  some  time,  and  throw  him¬ 
self  on  the  wet  moss  to  enjoy  a  simi¬ 
lar  refreshment.  But  a  burning 
thirst  would  not  allow  him  to  sleep. 
AV'^ine  was  not  to  be  had,  and  unex¬ 
ampled  as  such  an  incident  in  the 
Knight’s  history,  he  was  at  last  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  slak¬ 
ing  his  thirst  with  the  pure  element. 
But  as  he  approached  the  brow  of  the 
small  rock  that  overhung  the  basin, 
he  saw  beneath  him,  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  a  female  figure,  who  seemed 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  intruder,  for  at  the  moment  Fust 
approached,  she  had  just  dipped  her 
delicate  foot  into  the  water,  and  evi¬ 
dently  commenced  her  preparations 
for  a  cold  bath.  The  beauty  of  the 
lady,  and  the  strange  time  of  the 
year  she  had  chosen  for  that  amuse¬ 
ment,  made  the  knight  pause  upon 
the  brink.  She  turned  her  eyes  to- 
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u'ards  liiin,  and  Fust  felt  as  if  blind¬ 
ed  by  her  beauty.  He  had  never 
beheld  such  dazzling  loveliness.  A 
sort  of  exclamation,  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  repress,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  lady  upon  him  ;  but 
the  boundless  amazement  which  w^as 
visible  in  his  gaping  countenance  did 
not  appear  to  be  displeasing  to  her. 
She  seemed  in  no  wa^  disconcerted 
by  the  gaze  of  the  Knight,  whose 
intellectual  powers,  never  very  clear, 
seemed  to  be  totally  clouded  by  the 
suddeness  and  strangeness  of  the 
occurrence.  Ilis  whole  soul  was 
concentrated  in  his  eyes.  *  1  know 
thee  well,'  said  the  beautiful  bather, 
with  the  most  silvery  tones  ;  *  thou 
art  Fust  von  Neideck,  the  bravest 
Knight  in  the  whole  province.  Shame 
on  thee — eternal  shame,  that  thou 
darest  not  follow  me  !’  ‘  And  why 

not?'  cried  the  enchanted  toper. 

*  Because  thou  art  married,'  answer¬ 
ed  the  lady,  while  her  bosom  heaved 
with  a  deep  sigh.  It  never  could 
have  entered  into  the  brain  of  Fust 
to  conceive  that  his  marriage  could 
possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
thing  he  chose  to  do ;  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  assuring  the  lady  that  he 
was  hers  for  life  and  death,  and 
firmly  resolved  never  to  set  his  foot 
in  Neideck  again,  if  she  should  think 
itnecessarv.  As  a  proof  of  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  he  leaped  down  from  the  rock 
and  offered  her  his  glove.  '  Well, 
then,'  said  the  lady,  ‘  1  receive  thee 
for  my  knight.  Ever-flowing  cups, 
successful  huntings,  and  the  open 
arms  of  ever-blooming  maidens,  await 
thee !  Know  that  1  am  the  Lady 
Venus. 

*  There  in  the  forest  my  castle  lies, 

And  swifter  my  steed  than  the  night-wind 

flies.* 

“  She  clasped  hold  of  him,  and 
mounted,  along  with  him,  a  gigantic 
horse,  with  bat’s  w’ings,  and  a  head 
like  a  cat,  which  was  pawing  the 
ground  beside  them.  Swift  as  a 
tempest,  they  flew  across  the  park 
towards  the  mountain,  which  opened 
and  closed  upon  the  steed  and  its 
riders.  One  of  Fust's  huntsmen, 
who  had  come  up,  and  overheard  at 
some  distance  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  that  temperate  Knight  and 
the  Lady,  brought  the  melancholy 
news  to  the  castle.  His  sister,  after 
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having  a  colossal  statue  of  her  bro¬ 
ther  formed  and  placed  above  the 
entrance,  died  of  grief.  The  fate  of 
the  lady  and  her  infant  daughter  is 
not  known.  The  older  branches  of 
the  family  of  Neideck  being  extinct, 
by  the  death  or  disappearance  of 
Fust,  the  estates  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  younger,  from  which  I 
am  descended.  Once  in  every  year, 
however,  during  the  twelve  holy 
nights,  do  the  Knight  and  the  Lady 
revisit  the  spot  where  they  first  met, 
and  sometimes  they  even  extend  their 
call  to  the  castle.  And  so  ends  the 
story." 

‘‘  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear 
uncle,"  cried  Lisette,  “  a  thousand 
thanks  for  your  story  ;  now  1  shall 
sleep  more  quietly — wild  as  Fust 
was,  1  am  glad  to  hear  he  was  not  a 
murderous  old  ruffian,  as  1  had  heard. 

1  thought  every  night  1  should  see 
the  door  open,  and  some  horrible 
figure  come  stalking  in,  with  its  face 
all  over  blood,  and  so  on."  “  Oh 
no — no !"  cried  Rosalie ;  1  had 

no  fear  of  that,  for  you  know  the 
maid  said  the  spirit  goes  always  di-  | 
rectly  to  Eleonora's  chamber,  which  j 
it  once  inhabited."  “  Excellent," 
said  old  Neideck ;  **  very  authentic 
indeed,  and  from  the  correctness  of 
this  part  of  the  story  I  think  we 
may  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  rest. 
Now,  7  tell  you,  that,  according  to 
the  old  tradition,  the  spectre  goes 
directly  to  the  old  chamber  in  the 
second  story,  where  the  geneological 
tree  hangs ;  from  thence,  through 
the  door  in  the  tapestry,  down  the 
concealed  stair,  into  the  vaulted  pass¬ 
age  that  branches  out  under  the  park, 
and  opens  opposite  to  the  Venus 
Mountain.  As  for  Eleonora's  cham¬ 
ber,  and  all  that  part  of  the  house, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  ghost 
could  have  inhabited  them,  since 
they  were  only  built  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  Good-night,  my 
dear  children — sleep  quietly.  If*^ 
old  Baron  took  his  pipe>  *^*^8 
John,  and  marched  off*  towards  ms 

bed-room.  .  , 

The  party  broke  up,  leaving  ba 
burg  highly  pleased  with  hissuccess. 
VV’^ithout  requiring  to  lead  the 
versation  to  the  point,  he  had 
the  information  he  wished,  flp 
order  to  make  sure  of  the 
he  resolved  to  reconnoitre  the  sp®** 
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As  soon  as  midnight  came,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  castle  were  secure, 
some  soundly  sleeping,  and  others 
not  daring  to  move,  through  terror, 
he  set  out,  provided  with  his  sword 
and  a  dark- Ian  tern,  towards  the  spot, 
lie  had  scarcely  traversed  the  pass¬ 
ages  which  led  to  the  place,  and 
reached  the  chamber,  when  his  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  by  a  hollow- 
sounding  noise,  sometimes  broken  by 
louder  sounds,  resembling  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  a  tempest.  Saalburg  guessed 
at  once  that  Schirmwald  was  tak¬ 
ing  this  opportunity  of  practising  his 
part  against  the  following  night. 
The  noise  came  nearer.  Sometimes 
it  sounded  like  the  tread  of  many 
heavy  feet  along  the  passage  ;  then 
it  would  die  away,  and  shortly  again 
it  recommenced,  as  if  a  whole  body 
of  cavalry  had  been  reviewed  in  the 
room  below’.  At  last  it  seemed  to 
enter  the  room.  Saalburg  extinguish¬ 
ed  his  lantern,  and  bent  down  in  a 
corner  till  the  impostor  should  pass. 
The  figure,  such  as  he  could  distin¬ 
guish  it  by  the  dim  glimmer  of 
the  snow-light  from  without,  W’as 
Scherin Wald’s.  The  figure  passed, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  all  was  quiet. 
Saalburg  rose  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  moved  lightly  and  cautiously 
back  to  his  room.  As  he  passed  the 
window  of  the  staircase,  to  enter  his 
room,  he  saw  a  light  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  apartment,  opposite.  “  Aye,” 
said  he  to  himself,  “  we  have  both 
got  home  at  the  same  moment.” 

1  he  next  morning  was  new-year’s- 
day.  AVTth  a  feeling  of  deep  anxiety 
and  impatience  for  the  issue,  Saal¬ 
burg  rose.  The  morning  slipped 
away  in  friendly  meetings  and  con¬ 
gratulations. 

hleonora  was  indisposed,  and  did 
not  appear  at  dinner.  Schirmwald 
recited,  with  much  emphasis,  a  poem 
of  his  own  composition,  in  which  he 
wished  his  patron,  the  Baron,  and 
ms  whole  family,  all  possible  good 
fortune  !  Saalburg  stood  in  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  composure  of  the  traitor. 

1  he  old  Baron  took  the  matter  se¬ 
riously — seemed  much  affected  by 
the  Secretary’s  effusion,  and  wished 
the  whole  party,  Schirmwald  in¬ 
cluded,  many  nappy  years,  true 
friends,  a  good  conscience,  and  every 
progress  in  the  way  of  honour  and 
good  fortune.  The  nearer  the  im- 
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portant  moment  arrived,  the  heart 
of  Saalburg  beat  more  vehemently. 
'They  were  summoned  to  tea,  which 
was  announced  in  Eleonora’s  cham¬ 
ber.  She  was  reclining  on  a  sopha, 
with  considerable  traces  of  indispo¬ 
sition  in  her  countenance.  No  one, 
however,  but  Saalburg,  seemed  to 
mark  her  agitated  appearance.  The 
dark  locks  descending  upon  a  face 
deadly  pale,  the  dark  silk  dress  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  throat,  as  if  for  travel¬ 
ling,  the  thick  shawl  thrown  negli¬ 
gently  over  her  shoulders,  convinced 
him  that  every  thing  was  prepared 
for  flight.  “  It  is  the  last  night 
in  her  father’s  house !”  said  he  to 
himself,  and  it  w’as  fortunate  that 
the  imperfect  light  in  the  chamber 
concealed  his  agitation  from  Eleo¬ 
nora.  He  composed  himself  shortly, 
how’ever,  and  approached,  like  the 
rest,  to  offer  her  his  congratulations 
and  good  wishes.  “  I  thank  you,  1 
thank  you,”  answered  she  with  a 
faltering  voice  ;  my  heart  tells  me 
I  shall  need  them  all.” 

The  party  separated  early,  to  al¬ 
low  Eleonora  to  repose,  after  her 
illness.  Saalburg  flew  to  his  cham¬ 
ber,  buckled  on  his  sword,  took  his 
lantern  in  his  hand,  and  stepped 
gently  towards  the  concealed  stair¬ 
case,  determined  to  be  first  at  his 
post. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  he 
looked  eagerly  around  for  the  tapes¬ 
try  door  leading  to  the  stair,  which 
he  had  unfortunately  forgotten  the 
day  before  to  ascertain.  II is  search 
was  vain  ;  the  door  was  not  to  be 
found ;  and  he  found  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  wait  till  the  door  should 
be  opened  by  the  fugitives  them¬ 
selves.  The  first  stroke  of  twelve 
sounded,  and  Saalburg,  couching 
down  in  his  ambush,  concealed  the 
lantern  behind  him.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  uproar  of  the  preceding 
night  recommenced,  and  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  horrible  noises  announced  the 
approach  of  the  modern  ghost.  A 
pale  feeble  light  shone  dimly  on 
two  figures  clouied  in  white.  Saal¬ 
burg  took  a  pistol  from  his  bosom, 
and  cocked  it.  They  passed  across 
the  room.  Schirmwald  pressed  a 
spring  in  the  wall,  and  a  door  flew 
open.  At  that  instant  Saalburg 
stretched  out  his  arm  to  seize  him. 
The  slight  noise  occasioned  by  this 
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movement  alarmed  the  Secretary, 
wlio  started  back  a  few  steps,  and 
perceived  Saalburg.  ^V’e  are  be¬ 
trayed  !"  cried  he,  and  fired  his  pis¬ 
tol  at  tlie  llaron.  Saalburg  felt  him¬ 
self  wounded,  but  without  liesitating 
an  instant,  returned  the  lire.  With 
a  loud  groan,  the  Secretary  dropped, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  gold  pieces 
was  scattered  on  the  floor.  Over¬ 
come  by  loss  of  blood,  and  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  his  feelings,  the  Baron  also 
sunk  senseless  on  the  ground. 

He  came  to  himself  in  a  short 
time.  Schirmwald’s  lamp  was  burn¬ 
ing  by  his  side.  His  first  glance 
was  in  search  of  Eleonora,  who  still 
lay  immoveable  on  the  ground.  He 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  without  be¬ 
stowing  a  thought  on  Schirmwald, 
and  taking  the  lantern  in  his  hand, 
lie  carried  her  to  her  chamber.  The 
<loor  was  open.  Her  maids  w^ere 
fortunately  still  asleep.  She  soon 
recovered  lier  senses.  Saalburg  would 
willingly  have  declined  answering 
the  questions  she  was  disposed  to 
put  to  him  at  that  time. 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Baron  Saal¬ 
burg,”  cried  she,  “  one  w'ord  only  ! 
>Vhere  is  Schirmwald  }  What  has 
happened  to  him  ?”  “  He  fell  by 

iny  hand,”  answered  the  Baron,  re¬ 
luctantly.  “Impossible!  it  cannot 
be  !  you  are  mistaken  !  Did  you  not 
see  the  spectre  that  met  us  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  tapestry  door  ?”  “  I 

saw  nobody.”  “  The  figure  which 
drove  me  to  a  side,  and  as  your  ball 
whistled  past  my  ear,  seized  on 
Schirmwald,  dashed  him  down,  and 
— ”  “  My  dear  Eleonora,  nothing 
of  all  this  have  I  seen.  Your  over¬ 
heated  imagination  has  deceived  you. 
Your  pulse  beats  like  lightning, — 
your  senses  wander.  Be  calm,  I  be¬ 
seech  you.”  “  Saalburg,  say  then  at 
once,  what  do  you  know  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Schirmwald  “  Only 
that  he  is  a  villain — an  accomplish¬ 
ed  villain,  whom  1  will  unmask  to¬ 
morrow.” 

^Yith  these  words,  he  left  the 
room,  and  flew  towards  John’s  cham¬ 
ber,  whom  he  found  awake.  “In 
God’s  name,  Baron,  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  You  bleed.  1  heard  a  noise,  but 
1  did  not  dare  to  weaken  my  master.” 
“  Quick,  my  good  friend,  quick! 
Bind  my  arm,  and  then  awaken  the 
Baron.”  Both  commissions  were  cxc- 
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cuted  immediately.  “  Ask  no  ques- 
tions,  my  dear  Neideck,”  cried  the 
Baron  to  the  old  man  ;  “  my  wound 
is  nothing ;  time  is  precious,  follow 
me  quick.  John,  light  us  to  the 
chamber  in  the  second  story.  I  will 
tell  you  all  as  we  go.” 

The  astonishment  of  the  Baron, 
when  he  heard  of  Eleonora’s  prestrl 
vation,  and  the  Secretary’s  villany, 
w^as  inexpressible,  'fhey  came  to 
the  spot,  but  Schirmwald  was  gone. 
No  traces  of  blood  appeared,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dangerous  wound, 
which,  from  his  groans,  Saalburg 
concluded  he  had  received.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  Eleonora’s  casket, 
which  lay  on  the  ground,  and  the 
gold  which  was  scattered  about  the 
room.  The  door  they  could  not  find. 
Saalburg  knew  not  what  to  think  of 
the  matter.  One  thing,  however, 
was  clear,  that  he  had  not  to  answer 
for  the  Secretary’s  death. 

Early  next  morning,  Heubach  the 
wootlman  appeared  to  claim  his  re¬ 
ward.  He  received  the  stipulated 
sum,  after  confessing,  in  the  prese  nce 
of  the  Baron  and  old  John,  the  whole 
of  his  connection  wdth  the  Secretary. 

On  looking  over  the  forest-ac¬ 
counts,  the  sum  which  had  been 
found  scattered  about  the  room  the 
night  before  was  ascertained  to  be 
wanting. 

Neideck  went  to  his  daughters 
apartment,  determined  for  once  to 
tell  her,  without  hesitation  or  dis¬ 
guise,  the  extent  of  her  error ;  but 
he  found  it  unnecessary,  hull  of 
shame  and  repentance,  she  threw  her¬ 
self  at  her  father’s  feet,  and  begged 
that  he  would  allow  her  to  retire  into 
a  convent.  Neideck  endeavoured  to 
calm  the  enthusiast,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  acquaint  her  with  Ileubacn  s 
disclosures,  from  which  Schirmwa 
appeared  in  his  true  colours. 
confusion  and  remorse  were  indescri 
able.  M'ith  tears  of  the  deewst  an¬ 
guish,  she  threw  herself  on  her  a- 
ther’s  neck,  who  thanked  God  that  i» 
daughter  was  now  again  restore  o 
him.  Saalburg’s  wound,  and  in^  ^ 
licacy  which  had  induced  him 
some  time  to  leave  the  castle,  anec 

her  deeply.  ^  i. 

About  three  months  afterwar  » 
she  requested  her  father  to 
Saalburg  to  the  castle.  He  new 
ther  immediately,  on  the  wings 
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Kli'onora  I)a(l  laitl  aside  all 
iiiT  afli'ciatioii.  “  Saalburg,”  said 
du‘.  with  a  gentle  blush,  as  be  en- 
tt  red,  “  you  know  that  I  have  loved  ; 
but  I  have  expelled  from  my  heart 
tlie  traitor  who  robbed  me  of  those 
tWlings  which  ought  to  have  been 
}ours.  If  iny  heart  has  still  any 


value  in  your  eyes,  take  it  with  this 
hand,  and  with  it  my  warmest  es¬ 
teem — my  tenderest  affection  V* 
Saalburg  kissed  the  offered  hand 
with  delight.  ‘‘  Klconora,*’  said  he, 
“  Fortune  has  lowered  on  me  once  ; 
now  1  can  bid  defianceto  her  frowns.’’ 
And  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 
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1 1'  was  one  evening  in  the  latter 
did  of  October  1810,  that  I  was  left 
about  an  hour  before  midnight,  al¬ 
most  alone,  in  one  of  the  public 
rooms  of  the  principal  hotel  in  Man¬ 
tua.  rhe  apartment  was  spacious, 
and  its  size  seemed  augmented,  by 
the  scarcity  of  inmates.  A  man  of 
apjurcniiy  spare  habits,  habited  in 
.somewhat  rusty  garments,  and  whose 
gdural  appearance  was  much  below 
tliat  of  the  company  accustomed  to 
IrcqucJit  the  house,  was  my  only 
companion.  The  fire  was  low,  and 
the  candles  glimmered  dimly  in  the 
e  xtent  of  the  room.  I  had  looked  in 
turns  over  the  Gazettes,  which  were 
.H'a tiered  on  the  tables,  and  began  to 
tiiink  of  retiring.  I  endeavoured  to 
gaze  out  of  the  window,  but  the 
night  was  pitchy-dark,  and  no  object 
was  discernible,  except  where  the 
lamps,  attached  to  the  public  build¬ 
ings  in  the  street,  made  half  visible 
the  ill-defined  masses  of  buildings. 

1  sunk  back  to  my  seat  by  the  dying 
coals,  and  perplexed  myself  with 
Weighing  the  comparative  advanta¬ 
ges  of  departing  to  my  lodgings,  or 
rem.'iining  at  the  hotel  for  the  night. 

1  he  clock  struck,  and  I  found  it  was 
within  a  quarter  of  the  witching 
hour.  The  stranger  had  not  yet 
5'l>oken,  nor  was  1  inclined  to  break 
the  silence ;  at  length  my  companion 
spoke. 

“  1  think.  Sir,”  said  he,  that  in 
the  debate  which  took  place  this 
evening,  you  inclined  to  the  opinion 
jnaintained  by  the  Signor  Ilipari?” 

1  here  was  something  in  his  manner 
ami  the  tone  of  his  voice  much  su- 
perior  to  what  1  should  have  expect¬ 
ed  from  his  appearance. 

I  answered  him  in  the  affirmative. 

“  Your  reasonings,  then,  do  not 
induce  you  to  believe  in  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  the  appearance  on  earth  of  a 
departed  spirit,  or  at  least  in  the 
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power  of  such  a  being  to  make  its 
j)rescnce  perceptible  to  human  crea¬ 
tures  such  as  ourselves.” 

“  1  certainly  am  not  guilty,”  I 
replie<l,  “  of  presuming  to  assert 
that  such  a  revisitation  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  possibility  ;  ))robability 
1  own  the  opinion  in  question  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  devoid  of.” 

’frue ;  argument  is  against  the 
hypothesis.” 

“  1  know  but  one  in  favour  of  it 
— the  general  assent  of  all  ages  and 
nations  to  the  re-appearance  of  the 
dead.” 

''  I  do  not  think,”  said  he,  that 
much  strength  is  to  be  acquired  from 
that  argument,  considering  the  state 
of  the  earthly  inhabitants  of  the 
world  ,*  their  confined  reasonings  and 
mental  investigation — their  conse¬ 
quent  wonder  and  astonishment  at 
many  of  the  operations  of  Nature, 
which,  though  now  familiar,  were  to 
them  inexplicable,  may  account  for 
the  use  of  a  notion,  which,  when 
once  conceived,  w'ould  be  eagerly 
embraced,  and  widely  disscminatecl. 
Argument,  therefore,  1  may  rqK'at, 
is  entirely  against  the  credibility  of 
the  opinion.” 

‘‘  In  that  case,”  I  replied,  the 
question  must  be  considered  as  set- 
tle<l,  for  by  what  means,  except  ar¬ 
gument,  are  such  inquiries  to  be 
prosecuted?” 

“  You  do  not,  of  course,  consider 
arguments,  or  tbe  conviction  arising 
from  them,  as  the  only  sources  of 
belief?” 

“  Certainly  not :  belief  may  ori¬ 
ginate  from  numerous  causes — for 
instance,  from  the  retention  of  wha^t 
has  been  shewn  to  us  by  experience.' 

‘‘  It  is  upon  that  very  cause  that 
I  ground  my  belief  in  the  re-ajppear- 
ance  of  the  forms  of  the  dead. 

“  Then  you  are  a  believer?  But 
do  you  think  that  the  testimony  of 
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another’s  cxpeikiice  can  overcome 
the  improbability  of  the  alleged  in¬ 
stances — especially  since  the  pretend¬ 
ed  beholders  of  apparitions  are  ge¬ 
nerally  weak  and  ignorant  persons, 
and  likely  to  be  the  subjects  of  de¬ 
lusion  ?” 

“  Passing  over,”  answered  my  op¬ 
ponent,  “  the  incorrectness  of  your 
statement,  and  the  sophism  of  the 
argument  you  would  insinuate,  your 
observation  is  founded  on  an  assump¬ 
tion  unauthorized  by  any  expression 
of  mine.” 

Put  where — how  ? 

“  ^Vhen  I  spoke  of  experience,  I 
said  nothing  to  confine  it  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others,  consequently  tes¬ 
timony  is  not  of  the  question.” 

**  You  do  not,  surely,”  1  answered, 
"  proceed  upon  your  own  experi¬ 
ence  ? 

There  was  a  half  sort  of  smile  on 
his  features,  as  he  replied  to  my 
question,  “  Why  not  ?” 

I  started  with  surprise. 

“  You  have  been  favoured,  then, 
with  a  communication  with  the  w  orld 
.  of  spirits?” 

I  have.” 

When — where — how  ?” 

“The  narration  would  be  tedious,” 
he  replied ;  “  if  your  inclination 
■  lead  you,  you  shall  yourself  know'  as 
much  as  1  do.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  you  possess  the 
power  of  calling  these  mysterious 
existences  to  the  sight  of  yourself 
and  others  ?” 

Come  and  see,”  was  his  reply  ; 
and  leaving  his  chair,  he  seemed 
about  to  depart.  He  lingered,  as  if 
waiting  for  me  to  accompany  him. 

I  feigned  a  laugh,  and  said,  “  that 
my  faith  in  his  power  w'as  not  so 
firm  as  to  induce  me  to  leave  the 
house  at  so  late  an  hour.” 

“  True,”  answered  the  stranger  ; 
“  it  grows  late — ’tispast  midnight — 
you  are  doubtless  remaining  here,  and 
1  w’ill  therefore  bid  you  farewell ;” — 
and  bowing  with  great  politeness, 
he  was  gone  before  1  could  speak  to 
detain  him. 

A  strange  and  fretting  discontent 
seized  me  ;  I  was  vexed  that  1  had 
let  him  depart,  and  lamented  that  1 
had  lost  such  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
tending  my  knowledge  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  visible  world.  It  may 
appear  singular— it  did  so  to  me  af- 
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terwards.  I  know  that  1  fill  uj  I 

doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  ii.y  com-  I 

panion  had  asserted ;  on  the  cor.tral  I 
ry,  1  did  not  even  revolve  it  as  a  I 
thing  whose  reality  was  to  be  estab-  | 
lished,  but  thought  and  acted  upon  I 
•  it  as  a  settled  truth.  Yet  I  had  only 
his  bare  word  for  so  wonderful,  anil 
apparently  incredible  a  tale.  He  was 
a  stranger  to  me,  and  our  connection 
arose  from  one  of  the  most  connnon- 
place  casualties  of  life— the  mcetin'^ 
in  a  cotfee-room.  So  it  was,  how- 
ever — I  believed  implicitly  in  what  I 
had  heard. 

I  retired  to  bed — sleep  1  had  none, 
unless  a.disturbed  and  feverish  dozin;; 
can  be  so  called  ;  tlie  image  of  iny 
new’  acquaintance  was  constantly 
before  my  eyes,  and  phantoin-like 
shapes  seemed  to  float  around  me. 

I  tossed  about  unrefreshed,  and  full 
of  anxiety — I  strained  my  eyes  in 
looking  for  day-light,  and  when, 
after  a  lapse  of,  as  it  appeared,  of 
many  hours,  1  caught  a  glimintring 
of  the  sky,  I  sprung  from  my  restless 
couch,  dressed  myself,  and  rousing 
the  servants  to  let  me  out,  rushed 
into  the  street. 

H’hy  I  did  so  1  cannot  tell ;  and 
this  reflection  immediately  struck 
me,  that  I  had  but  small  chance  of 
discovering  a  man  whose  name,  situa¬ 
tion,  and  place  of  residence,  1  was 
wholly  ignorant  of,  by  running 
through  the  streets  before  day-light, 
and  when  scarce  a  soul  was  abroad, 
save  some  whose  rencounter  might 
prove  neither  desirable  nor  safe. 

The  sun  rose,  and  cast  a  pale  and 
sickly  glare  through  the  vapour 
which  covered  the  city,  and  hung  in 
dim  masses  around  the  buildings. 
The  air  was  exceeding  raw  and  cold, 
the  pavement  was  wet,  and  covered 
with  filth  of  every  description.  I  he 
houses,  all  shut  up,  looked  dismal 
and  repelling.  Kvery  thing  sccmeil 
squalid,  meagre,  and  ungainly,  and 
1  felt  forcibly  that  execrable  sensa* 

tion  arising  from - But  my  readers 

know  the  feeling,  doubtless,  belter 
than  I  can  describe  \U  . 

•  1  counted  the  lingering  minutes,  i 

my  ears  w’ere  at  length  relievcU  y 
the  welcome  of  artisans  and  labourers 
preparing  for  their  daily  occupation  , 
countrymen  from  the  adjoining  su¬ 
burbs  made  their  appearance  wi 
their  asses  laden  with  fruit  and  ^ 
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A  city-like  tlin  began  to 
arise,  and  the  depression  of  my  spi¬ 
rits  l).‘;:an  to  disaj)pear,  or  at  least  to 
(liiniiu>li,  as  the  stir  and  bustle  in¬ 
creased. 

1  paced  round  the  city  with  eager 
steps,  examining  every  countenance  I 
met,  and  searching,  though  in  vain, 
for  liie  stranger  of  the  preceding 
nii,dit.  I  hlanied  my  own  carelessness 
in  not  ascertaining  his  name,  and 
hastened  back  to  the  hotel,  to  inquire 
from  the  waiters  who  he  was.  Of 
this,  however,  they  knew  as  little  as 
myself — they  only  remembered  hav¬ 
ing  occasionally  seen  him,  but  with 
liis  name,  or  any  other  particulars 
which  could  guide  me  in  my  search, 
they  were  unacquainted.  1  hastily 
dispatched  my  breakfast,  and  again 
commenced  my  wanderings. 

At  length,  when  the  eagerness  of 
my  researches  had  wearied  and  irri¬ 
tated  me,  as  I  was  crossing,  in  great 
haste,  one  of  the  squares,  1  ran 
against  some  one,  and  upon  turning 
round  to  apologise,  found  my  labours 
at  an  end. 

“  You  are  not  the  first,*’  said  the 
stranger,  half-laughing,  and  seeming 
fully  aware  that  he  was  the  object  of 
my  ])ursuit,  “  who  has  looked  dili¬ 
gently  for  a  something  that  lay  just 
l)efore  him  at  the  time.” 

I  felt,  I  know  not  why,  half- 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  tlie  cause 
lor  which  1  had  sought  him.  I  re¬ 
counted  to  him  the  history  of  my 
rambles,  and  we  talked  on  different 
subjects. 

“  And  so,”  said  he  at  length,  upon 
a  pause  occurring  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  **  you  liave  risen  before  day, 
and  run  about  till  noon,  to  find  a 
man  with  whom,  when  found,  you 
have  no  business  but  to  tell  him  bow 
diligently  you  have  looked  for  him.” 

1  blushed  and  hesitated  ;  he  smiled 
as  he  spoke,  and  this  increased  my 
confusion. 

“  Excuse  me,”  I  said ;  **  I  have 
other  business.” 

Indeed  !  Pardon  my  freedom  ; 
hut  had  we  not  better  despatch  it 
without  delay  ?  You  will  allow  me 
to  inquire  the  nature  of  it  ?” 

To  tell  the  truth,”  1  replied,  I 
have  been  thinking,  since  1  saw  you 
last,  of  the  subject  which  then  form¬ 
ed  the  ground  of  our  discourse.” 

**  Oh  !  I  remember  it  was  of  the 
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rc-appcarance  of  the  dead, — of  ghosts, 

— ‘of  those  subtle  intelligences  which 
accommodate  themselves  toshajus, — 
unite  with  sounds, — present  them¬ 
selves  in  odours, — infuse  themselves 
in  savours, — deceive  the  senses,  and 
the  very  understanding.’  >\'as  it  not 
so?  W  hat  think  you  of  St.  Austin’s 
descrij)tion  ?  Is  not  the  holy  father  a 
strong  authority  for  our  side  of  the 
question  ?” 

“  The  fathers  of  the  church  w’crc 
men,  and  not  infallil)le.  liut  our 
talk  was  of  the  existences  you  speak 
of.” 

I  made  an  oftlr  to  you  at  the 
time,  which  you  rejected,”  said  he. 

‘Ms  it  too  late  to  avail  myself  of 
it  even  now'  ? — cannot  the  error  be 
retrieved  ?” 

“  On  one  condition.” 

“  Name  it.” 

“  That  when  you  have  scon  wdiat 
I  have  to  exhibit,  you  will  ask  no 
questions  concerning  my  search.  1 
demand  this,”  he  added,  “  more  for 
your  own  sake,  than  to  gratify  any 
disposition  of  my  own.  1  wish  not 
to  conceal  knowledge,  where  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  it  can  benefit  the  w'orld  ; 
that  which  1  peculiarly  possess  is  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing.” 

The  manner  in  wliicli  this  was 
said  disposed  me  to  think  favourably 
of  the  speaker.  I  felt  convinced  be 
was  sincere.  I  made  the  promise  re¬ 
quired  of  me,  and  taking  his  arm,  f 
walked  with  liiin  to  the  bouse  where 
he  informed  me  he  lodged. 

lie  led  me  into  a  small  room, 
plainly,  though  not  inelegantly,  fur-  • 
nisbed.  A  moderate-sized  bookcase, 
with  shelves,  well  filled  with  antique- 
looking  volumes,  formed  the  most 
prominent  among  its  accommoda¬ 
tions.  There  was  nothing  placed  to 
be  seen,  no  ostentation  of  science, 
nothing  but  what  the  apartment  of 
any  private  man  w’ould  have  exhi¬ 
bited. 

W'^e  so  naturally  associate  the  idea 
of  darkness,  and  seasons  of  solitude 
and  stillness,  with  that  of  the  visions 
of  the  deceased,  that  I  was  astonish¬ 
ed,  when,  after  we  had  been  seated  a 
short  time,  my  companion  asked  if  I 
was  prepared  to  name  the  |)erson  1 
most  wished  to  see  ?  I  communica¬ 
ted  my  thoughts  to  him.  He  an¬ 
swered, 

“  All  times  arc  alike  to  me,  and  a 
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spiritual  existent  knows  not  the  ilis-  my  ears  still  for  a  moment  drank  in 
tinction  of  light  or  darkness.  We  the  heaven  of  that  sound,  as  1  fell 

will  therefore  postpone  it;  speak  void  of  sense  and  consciousness,  to  the 

when  you  wish  me  to  fulfil  my  pro-  earth. 

inise;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  we  I  was  still  lying  on  the  spot  where 
will  pass  the  time  by  looking  over  a  I  had  dropped  down,  when  1  reco- 
few  of  my  favourite  authors  and  vered,  and  found  mystlf  alone.  (If 
lie  unlocked,  as  he  spoke,  the  glass-  the  stranger  who  had  conducted  me 
doors  that  sheltered  his  volumes.  He  there  I  could  perceive  no  trace,  ami 
spoke  of  the  authors  that  we  opened  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  remember 
like  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  feeling,  what  part  he  had  taken  in  the  scene 
I  was  delighted  with  his  remarks,  which  had  so  strongly  affected  me.  1 
and  had  almost  forgot  the  object  had  some  recollection  of  his  raisinc 
which  had  led  me  there,  when  the  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  and  moving  his 
deepening  tinge  of  the  sunbeams  lips  like  a  man  absorbed  in  deep  me- 
shining  througb  the  casement  warn-  ditation  ;  but  of  the  time  or  manner 
ed  me  of  the  approach  of  evening.  I  of  his  exit  I  could  form  no  conjecture, 
was  ashamed  of  having  so  long  de-  1  left  the  room,  and  descended  into 
layed,  fearful  of  the  imputation  of  a  garden  by  which  the  house  was  al- 
irresolution.  I  shut  the  book  I  held,  most  surrounded.  The  blush  of  the 
and  looked  at  my  unknown  acquaint-  sky  above  me,  deepening,  as  it  neared 
ance.  A  look  was  enough  for  him.  to  the  skirts  of  the  horizon,  to  a  glow 
‘‘  lie  it  so,*’  said  he  ;  “  name  the  as  of  a  burning  furnace,  that  lent  to 
individual,  and  he  shall  appear.”  every  pale-leafed  flower  and  wander- 
We  were  arrived  at  a  crisis — a  ing  rivulet  a  tinge  of  its  own  rich 
fearful  one  1  felt  it.  The  firmness,  hue, — the  mellow  song  of  lingering 
which  a  moment  before  I  flattered  birds, — and  the  full,  cool,  exquisite 
myself  that  I  possessed,  vanished  at  freshness  of  the  air^  all  spoke  the 
the  near  approach  of  the  moment  eloquence  of  evening,  and  cast  a  veil 
which  should  place  me  in  contact  of  melancholy  placidity  over  the 
with  a  being  of  another  nature,  one,  troubled  feelings  with  which  1  was 
too,  whom,  of  all  the  creatures  of  the  agitated. 

earth,  I  had  known,  and  loved,  and  I  leaned  against  a  lime-tree,  and 
cherished.  1  felt  a  fearful  oppression  looked  round  on  the  peacefulness  of 
of  the  heart,  my  limbs  were  chill  Nature.  My  thoughts  were  with 
and  trembling,  and  the  power  of  other  and  happier  times, — mv  medi- 
speech  wdl  nigh  deserted  me.  tations  were  sad,  but  not  bitter,— 

My  conductor  observed  my  confu-  there  was  one  image  had  been  pain- 
sion,  and  begged  to  defer  the  experi-  fully  recalled  to  my  memory,  and  a 
ment,  or  to  al^ndon  it,  if  I  wished,  thousand  fond  associations  started  up 
altogether.  I  refused  to  postpone  it,  and  played  around  the  recollection, 
and  summoning  all  my  strength,  I  I  was  startled  from  a  reverie  like 
loosed  the  bonds  that  enchained  my  this  by  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
tongue,  and  spoke  the  name  of  the  footstep.  It  was  a  servant  of  the 
dead.  house,  who  delivered  me  a  letter, 

Oh  Goil !  I  spoke  her  name,  and  which  I  read  as  follows : — 
she  sat  before  me  as  w’hen  on  earth  “  I  have  performed  my  under- 
— as  beautiful,  and  those  eyes  so  taking ;  do  you  remember  the  obli- 
decply  dark,  shining  upon  me  wuth  gation  of  my  promise.^  It  is  near  to 
all  the  gentle  fire,  the  fond  aflection  impossible  that  w'e  shall  ever  inee 
that  illuininetl  them  in  her  days  of  again.  If  it  should  happen  otner- 
youth  and  earthly  blessedness.  I  wise,  remember  you  are  to  make  no 
strove  in  vain  to  touch  her  hand,  to  inquiries.  Speak  no  word  of  this  o 
feel  if  what  I  saw  was  indeed  my —  any  one, — forget  w’hat  has  been,  an 

I  dare  not  write  the  word, — or  but  a  be  content.  Your  friend - 

dream — a  vision  ;  and  the  face  smiled  I  was  dissatisfied  and  uneasy* 
a  melancholy  smile,  and  the  eyes  inquired  after  him,  but  could 
shone,  and  the  lips  moved, — she  no  information  of  his  name, 

STOke  ! — 1  felt  that  voice  again;  I  tion,  or  residence. 

shrieked  her  name — my  eyes  were  whom  he  lodged  either  knew 

blind — roy  limbs  were  nerveless,  but  would  discover  nothing.  He  ca 
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oiTusionally,  they  said,  for  a  month 
or  two,  ami  then  departed,  liis  books 
ami  t'lirniture  remained  there,  hut  he 
(hvi'lt  in  the  house  not  more  than  a 
thinl  part  of  ilie  year.  Mystery 
seemed  completely  to  enshroud  him, 


— a  mystery  which  has  remained 
uncleared  to  tins  time,  for  1  l)ave 
neither  seen  nor  heard  tidings  of  the 
stranger  since. 

I  left  Mantua  the  day  hut  one  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  returned  to  England. 
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The  Sixth  General  Assembly  sat 
on  the  tvventy-tifth,  and  three  follow'- 
ing  days  of  June  lotiJ.  The  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  (’ourt  had  hitherto  been 
held  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  this  Assein- 
))ly  convened  at  Perth,  or,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  St.  John’s  Town. 
'J'lie  particular  place  of  meeting  is  not 
specified  ;  hut  it  is  mentioned,  that 
the  First  Session  w'as  opened  with 
j)rayer  by  Mr  John  W’illock.  After 
trialjiad  been  taken  of  Superintend¬ 
ents  and  Ministers,  agreeably  to  an 
ortler  formerly  laid  down,  Knox  re¬ 
ported  the  proceedings  of  the  Cotnmis- 
sioners  in  the  case  of  Paul  Methven, 
and  rendered  up  the  Commission 
which  ha<l  been  given  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  for  that  purpose.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  case  were  noticed  in  a 
former  sketch,  and  need  not  now  be 
rcjieated. 

rhe  Assembly  next  proceeded  to 
inake  arrangements  for  jdanting  Kirks 
in  those  districts  which  were  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  ordinances  of  the  reformed 
religion.  For  this  purpose,  com¬ 
missions  were  given,  both  in  this  and 
the  other  Sessions  of  the  Assembly, 
to  the  Superintendents  and  other 
leading  Ministers.  These  commis¬ 
sions  were  generally  declared  to  be 
only  for  one  year,  and  authorized 
those  who  held  them  to  admit  Minis¬ 
ters,  Exhorters,  Readers,  Elders,  and 
Deacons,  and  to  place  Schoolmasters. 

In  this  Session,  Mr  John  Ruther¬ 
ford,  Principal  of  St.  Salvator’s  Col¬ 
lege  at  St.  Andrew's,  complained  that 
Mr  John  Balfour  usurped  the  oflBce 
of  the  Ministry  at  Cults,  without 
l>eing  duly  admitted ;  and  offered, 
as  the  Church  belonged  to  him  as 
Principal,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
it  according  to  his  ability.  The 
complaint  was  heard,  his  offer  was 
accepted,  and  Rutherford,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Assembly,  took  upon 
himself  the  oflSce  of  the  Minister  of 
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Cults.  Balfour,  according  to  (’al- 
derwood,  (Large  MS.,  Vol.  1.,  p. 
80a,)  was  placed  in  an  obscurer  con¬ 
gregation,  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  gifts. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  this 
case  without  remarking  how  little  it 
is  in  accordance  with  some  represen¬ 
tations  which  have  lately  been  set 
forth  upon  this  subject.  \V’’ith  regard 
to  the  general  measure  of  uniting  two 
or  more  ecclesiastical  oHices  in  one 
person,  there  may  be  much  room  for 
difference  of  opinion.  But  it  has  been 
argued,  that  every  such  union  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  our 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  is  to 
be  denounced  as  a  monstrous  inno¬ 
vation,  from  the  very  mention  of 
which  our  first  Reformers  would 
have  started  back  with  horror.  Our 
first  Reformers,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  that  pure  and  un¬ 
mixed  hatred  of  pluralities  wdiich 
has  been  ascribed  to  them  by  some 
of  their  admiring  successors.  They 
took  great  pains  (although  not  with 
complete  success)  to  jirevent  the 
union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offices 
in  the  same  person  ;  and  several  of 
the  cases  and  enactments  which  have 
been  quoted  as  condemning  plurali¬ 
ties  in  toto,  refer  merely  to  this  kind 
of  union,  or  rather  confusion,  of 
offices.  Even  when  there  was  no 
direct  conjunction  of  a  secular  and 
an  ecclesiastical  office.  Ministers  were 
enjoined  to  beware  of  intermeddling 
too  much  with  worldly  affairs.  But 
if  they  occupied  themselves  with  the 
proper  duties  of  their  profession, 
they  were  not  prevented  from  hold¬ 
ing  more  offices  than  one.  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  toleration 
of  pluralities  was,  at  that  time, 
absolutely  necessary.  And  in  some 
cases  it  certainly  was  so.  In  the 
Second  Session  of  this  same  As¬ 
sembly,  it  was  agreed  to  supplicate 
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the  Queen  and  Council,  that  where  penses  to  the  other  party,  inflict  a 
two  or  tliree  Parishes  were  situated  pecuniary  penalty,  to  be  paid  to  the 
within  a  convenient  distance,  they  poor  of  the  parish  in  which  the  cause 
should  be  united  under  one  Minister,  originated.  The  Assembly,  if  the 
and  assemble  in  one  Church.  The  appeal  was  not  sustained  before 
reasons  assigned  for  this  measure  them,  might  appoint  another  pcnaltv, 
were,  “  becaus  the  rare  number  of  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 
Ministers  suffereth  not  everie  Kirk  In  this  Session  it  was  also  enacted 
to  have  a  severall  Minister,  and  the  that  the  teachers  of  youth,  both  in 
sinalness  of  the  Parishes  requires  not  and  out  of  Universities,  should  be 
the  same.”  These  reasons,  however,  such  as  professsd  the  reformed  faith  • 
do  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Cults,  and  that  they  who  refused  to  do  so 
Mr  John  Balfour  w  as  not  declared  should  be  removed  from  their  offices. 


incapable  of  the  office  of  the  minis¬ 
try.  He  was  only  removed  to  a 
place  more  suitable  to  his  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  claim  and  offer  of  i\Ir 
John  Rutherford  were  acknowledged 
and  accepted  ;  yet  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  shew',  that  the  distance  be¬ 
twixt  Cults  and  St.  Andrcw'’s  was 
less  on  the  25th  of  June  1563 
than  it  is  now',  or  that  the  duties 
of  the  Principal  of  St.  Salvator's 
w'ere  lighter  then  than  they  are  at 
j)resent. 

It  w'ould  appear,  that,  about  this 
time,  it  w'as  very  common  for  parties 
to  marry  by  private  contract,  as  the 
Assembly,  in  the  Second  Session, 
declared  all  such  contracts  to  be  in¬ 
valid,  till  the  contractors  submitted 
to  discipline,  as  breakers  of  good  or¬ 
der,  and  offensive  to  the  church. 


It  W'as  also  appointed,  that  some 
order  should  be  taken  for  the  support 
of  poor  scholars. 

The  Parliament  which  met  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  Assembly  pass¬ 
ed  several  Acts  highly  beneficial  to 
the  Reformers.  Of  these  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  was  the  act  of 
oblivion  for  all  things  done  against 
the  Sovereign  since  the  year  UjS. 
With  this  act,  how'ever,  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  as  a  Court,  had  nothing  to  do. 
By  another  Act  of  the  same  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  W'as  ordained  that  the  Lords 
of  Secret  Council  should  take  steps 
for  “  upholding  and  repartlling  of 
Paroche  Kirks  and  Kirk-yairds.” 
In  reference  to  this  Act,  the  Asseni- 
bly  appointed  the  Superintendents  to 
see  that  all  churches  within  their 
bounds  should  receive  such  repairs 


To  all  who  are  minutely  acquaint-  as  might  be  necessary;  and,  in  case 
cd  with  the  history  of  the  Scottish  of  neglect  or  disobedience,  they  were 


Church,  the  difference  betw'ixt  Su¬ 
perintendents  and  Bishops  must  be 
very  obvious.  If  any  additional  il¬ 
lustration  W'ere  w'anted,  it  might  be 
drawn  from  the  fact^  that  so  long  as 
Superintendents  existed,  the  ordinary 
Ministers,  so  far  from  regarding  them 


to  make  complaint  to  the  Secret 
Council. 

The  Parliament  had  also  ordained 
that  Ministers  should  be  nut  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  manses  at  their  res])cc- 
tive  Churches,  or,  if  the  manse  was 
set  in  tack,  that  a  reasonable  and 


as  a  distinct  or  superior  order  in  the  •  sufficient  house  in  the  neighbourho^ 
(.'hurch,  were  very  reluctant  to  sub-  of  the  Church  should  b^  built  by 
mit  to  them,  in  tne  exercise  of  the  those  who  had  the  manse 
j>owers  committed  to  them  by  the  The  Comptroller,  the  Justice  Clerk, 
Asst‘mbly.  It  was  ordained,  in  this  and  the  Clerk  Register,  being  pre^nt 
Session,  that  any  persons  aggrieved  in  this  Session,  promised  to  grant  let- 
by  the  sentence  of  the  Minister,  ters  of  execution  upon  this  point  to 
Elders,  and  Deacons,  of  their  church,  all  Ministers,  and  cause  them  to  bo 
might  appeal,  w'ithin  ten  days,  to  executed  without  expense, 
the  Suj>erintendent and  Synodal  Con-  In  distributing  the  patrimony  o 


vention.  A  farther  appeal  might  be  the  Church,  the  incumbents 
taken,  within  ten  days,  from  the  Su-  allowed  to  retain  two  parts,  while  » 

j^rintendent  and  Synodal  Conven-  third  part  was  paid  to  the  Queen,  uom 

tion,  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  which  the  Stipends  of  the  MmisteR 
whose  sentence  should  be  final.  If  were  assigned.  The  Queen,  howeve  , 
the  ApjK'llant  failed  to  justify  his  took  upon  her  to  remit  the 
appeal,  the  Superintendent  and  Sy-  of  their  thirds  to  such  beneficed  pet^ 
nodal  Convention  might,  besides  ex-  sons  as  she  wished  to  favour  or  con 
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ciliutc.  l-ost  the  Ministers  should 
Miillr  by  the  remissions,  the  Coinp- 
trolkr  was  requested  to  assume,  out 
of  the  thirds  ot  such  beneticesas  were 
reiiiiited  by  the  Queen,  so  much  as 
iiii‘;ht  suHiciently  sustain  the  Minis- 
terl  This  measure  was  to  liave 
etfeet  as  well  for  the  time  past  as  for 
the  lime  to  come.  Hut  it  was  not  to 
be  j)Ut  in  execution  upon  the  thirds 
wliich  had  been  remitted  to  Univer¬ 
sities. 

W'bile  the  Assembly  thus  endea¬ 
voured  to  provide  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  us'jfuhu  ss  of  the  Ministers, 
it  WHS  also  attempted  to  add  to  their 
comfort,  by  relieving  them  from  du¬ 
ties  (piite  at  variance  with  the  purity 
of  tlieir  profession  and  character. 
Supplication  was  appointed  to  be 
made  for  constituting  d udges  in  every 
province,  to  take  cognizance  in  cases 
of  adultery. 

riie  'rhird  Session  of  this  Assem¬ 
bly  opened  with  a  resolution  which 
(  ills  for  some  illustration  and  remark. 
It  was  ordained  “  That  no  Work 
sould  be  sett  furth  in  Print,  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  \\'ritt,  tuiching  Religion 
or  Doctrine,  before  it  be  presented  to 
the  tSuperintendent  of  the  Diocie, 
revised  and  approved  be  him,  and 
sucli  as  he  sail  call  of  the  most 
learned  within  his  Rounds  ;  and  if 
they,  or  aide  of  them,  doubt  in  aide 
point,  so  that  they  cannot  resolve 
eleerlie  in  the  same,  they  sail  pro¬ 
duce  the  said  work  to  the  Generali 
Assemblie,  where  Order  sal  be  taken 
lor  Resolution  of  the  said  Doubt.” 

From  the  mention  which  is  made 
in  this  enactment  of  publishing  in 
writ,  it  is  plain  that  printing  had  not 
yet  become  common  in  Scotland.  So 
lar  back  as  1 507,  a  licence  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  “  Walter  Chepman  and  An¬ 
drew  Myllar,burgessesof  Edinburgh, 
for  bringing  home  a  printer’s  press, 
with  all  stuff*  belonging  thereto.” 
I  he  only  productions  of  this  press 
which  remain,  are  a  Collection 
of  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  and  the 
Aberdeen  Breviary.  The  Miscella¬ 
neous  Pieces  were  published  in  1 508, 
and  the  only  copy  in  the  country  is 
in  the  Advocate’s  Library.  The 
Aberdeen  Breviary  appeared  in  two 
parts— the  former  in  1509  and  the 
latter  in  1510.  Complete  copies  of 
the  work  are  very  rare ;  but  there  is 
one  in  the  University  Library  at 


Edinburgh.  The  next  Scots  printer 
seems  to  have  been  'Thomas  David¬ 
son,  who  is  described  as  “  a  north- 
land  man,  borne  on  the  water  of 
Die.”  He  printed  Bellenden’s  'I’rans- 
lation  of  Boethius,  in  I5dti  or  lili?, 
and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  1510, 
and  following  yeais.  Mr  Robert 
Alexander,  who  was  Pedagogue  to 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  is  said  to  have  set 
forth  in  print,  about  the  year  I.VK), 
a  work  on  Scottish  metre,  entitled 
“My  I^ord’s  Testatnent.”  Lord 
Errol  is  known  to  have  had  many  of 
the  most  “  com  for  table  passages” 
of  the  New  Testament  hy  In  ait,  and 
to  have  taken  pleasure  in  leciting 
them  to  others:  and  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  this  work  of  Alexander’s 
may  have  taken  its  name  from  heing 
a  metrical  version  of  these  jiassages. 
That  singular  jiroduction,  the  “  (’oin- 
plaint  of  kScotland,”  seems  to  have 
been  printed  at  t>t.  Andrew’s  in  lots 
or  I3i9.  The  preamble  to  an  Act 
passed  by  the  Parliament  which  met 
at  Edinburgh  in  February  1551, 
states,  that  there  w’ere  then  “  divers 
Prentaris  in  the  Realme,  that  daylie 
and  continuallie  prentit  bukis.”  Few 
of  these  “  bukis,”  however,  have 
comedown  to  us.  Archbishoj)  Ha¬ 
milton’s  Catechism  was  printed  at 
St.  Andrew’s  in  but  has  not 

the  name  of  the  j>rinter.  Knox’s 
“  Faythfull  Admonition,”  ^c.,  bears 
to  have  been  “  Imprinted  at  Kaly- 
kow,  the  ‘2()th  day  of  .lulii  loiL” 
This  place  is  ])robably  meant  for 
Kelso,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  book  was  actually  printed  in 
Scotland.  Cock  burn’s  Meditation  on 
the  Lord’s  l*rayer  was  printed  at 
St.  Andrew’s  by  .lohn  Scot  in  1555. 
In  1558  Ninian  Winzet  began  to 
set  forth  his  pieces  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  And  Keith  seems  to 
think  (History  of  {Scotland,  p.  3'2l) 
that  this  resolution  of  the  Assembly, 
which  has  led  to  these  notices,  was 
prompted  by  the  impression  which 
was  produced  by  the  publications  of 
^V’inzet.  The  policy  of  the  measure, 
however,  cannot  be  defended  or  ex¬ 
cused  by  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  it.  The  Reformers,  it  is  true,  in 
asserting  a  claim  to  review  all  works 
upon  religion,  were  claiming  no  more 
than  what  the  Catholics  had  done 
before,  and  both  Protestants  and  Ca¬ 
tholics  have  done  since.  But  the 
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struggle  for  religious  liberty,  from  could  not  save  him.  He  ther  for 
whicli  they  had  scarcely  emerged,  fled  ;  and  in  his  absence  was  Von 

sliould  have  Jed  them  to  exercise  Jem  ned  as  a  heretic,  and  hadhismoi 

more  toleration  towards  the  opinions  perty  confiscated.  His  sister  com 

and  principles  of  others,  and  to  place  peared,  and  being  chareal  whh 

more  confldence  in  the  truth  and  maintaining,  “  that  worics  could  not 

stability  of  tlieir  own.  save,'*  a  long  reasoning  betwixt  her 


In  this  bession,  the  Superintend-  and  Mr  John  Spens,  a  lawyer  en- 

ents  of  Angus  and  Fife  were  desired  sued,  which  she  concluded  in  'these 
“  to  draw  tJie  towns  of  Dundee  and  words,  “  M^orlc  heir,  worJc  there 
St.  Johnston  to  an  agreement."  These  what  kind  of  working  is  all  this  I 
were  both  very  ancient  burghs,  with  know  perfectlye,  that  no  kind  of 
peculiar  and  extensive  privileges,  workes  can  save  me,  but  onlie  the 
Some  time  before  this,  disputes  be-  workes  of  Christ,  my  Lord  and  Savi- 
iween  them,  as  to  precedence  and  our."  The  King,  (James  the  V.,) 
other  matters,  had  been  keenly  agi-  who  was  present,  hearing  these  words, 
tated.  lloethius,  who  was  a  native  “  turned  him  about  and  laughed,  and 
of  ]  >undee,  asserts  in  his  Chronicles,  called  her  unto  him,  and  caused  her 
that  the  ancient  town  of  Perth  had  to  recant,  becaus  she  was  his  aunt; 
been  overflowed  by  the  river,  and  and  so  she  escaped." 
that  the  town,  as  it  stood  in  his  day.  Some  years  after  this,  James  Ila- 
was  not  of  great  antiquity.  There  is  milton  obtained  from  the  roi)e  a 
no  good  evidence,  however,  in  sup-  remission  of  the  sentence  which  had 
port  of  this ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  been  pronounced  against  him.  In 
that  the  partiality  of  Boethius,  as  a  the  Parliament  which  met  at  Edin- 
native  of  Dundee,  may  have  led  him  burgh  in  the  month  of  August  loKi, 
to  give  more  importance  to  the  sup-  “  My  Lord  Governor  and  thre  csiaiis 
position  than  it  really  merited.  The  admittit  the  bull  and  process  of 
efforts  of  the  Superintendents  seem  pardoun,  and  remitt  grantit  and 
at  this  time  to  have  been  ineffectual ;  gevin  to  James  Hamiltoun,  sumtyinc 
or  if  they  succeeded  in  quieting  the  of  Kyncavill,  be  the  Papis  llalincs 
difference  which  then  existed,  ano-  and  his  deligatis — without  prejudice 
ther  soon  broke  out ;  for  in  Birrel’s  of  the  Quenis  grace  ryt,  and  partis 
ibary,  under  the  year  ldG7,  is  the  havand  interest  thairto."  Against  this 
following  entry  : — Ye  Regent  raid  admission  by  the  Parliament  a  pro¬ 
to  ye  Parliament  llous,  and  ves  much  test  was  entered  in  the  name  of  James 
troubled  to  compose  these  two  turbu-  Hamilton,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  James 
lent  tow  ns  of  Perth  and  Dundee."  Hamilton  of  Finnert, who  had  died  in 
Except  the  granting  of  commis-  possession  of  the  lands  of  Kincavill, 
sions  to  plant  Kirks,  and  to  consider  and  others.  In  like  manner,  when 
cases  of  complaint  and  appeal,  the  the  Assembly  declared  the  articles, 
only  other  business  of  any  impor-  upon  which  the  Sheriff  of  Linlithgow 
umce  which  was  transacted  in  this  had  been  condemned,  to  be  “  good 
Session,  or  indeed  in  this  Assembly,  and  godly,"  and  that  he  should  be 
was  the  reversal  of  a  sentence  which  restored  to  his  “  honour,  fame,  and 
had  been  passed  so  far  back  as  lodi,  dignity,"  James  Gibb  of  Carrudder 
against  James  Hamilton,  of  Kinca-  compeared,  and  protested,  that  this 
veil,  iSherilf  of  Linlithgow.  He  was  declaration  “  sould  not  be  prejudi- 
broiher  to  the  famous  Patrick  Ha-  ciall  to  him  and  his  rights 
milton,  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Scot-  ever."  But  what  interest  he  had 
tish  Reformation.  In  August  1^34  does  not  appear. 

he  and  his  sister  Catherine  were  No  roll  of  the  members  remaiBs;  but 


ii&ii  iveiui iiiaiiuii.  Ill  loa-ii  uoes  not  appear. 

he  and  his  sister  Catherine  were  No  roll  of  the  members  remaiBs;  but 

summoned  before  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  it  W'ould  appear  that  this  was  not  a 
who  sat  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood-  frequent  Assembly ;  for,  in  the  fourt 
house  as  Commissioner  for  the  Arch-  and  last  Session,  the  Superin tendentt 

bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  to  answer  a  were  instructed  to  “warne  the  Shires 

charge  of  heresy.  According  to  Cal-  Townes,  and  Parish-Kirks,  to  sen 
derwood,  (large  MS.  Vol.  1.  p.  96.)  their  Commissioners  in  times  cuin- 
the  King  advised  Hamilton  to  leave  ing."  It  would  also  appear,  that  no 
the  country,  as,  in  the  event  of  his  only  burghs,  but  also  shires, 
being  convicted,  the  royal  favour  presented  in  our  early  AssemUUea 
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S  TRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  ON  POMTICAL  ECONOMY*. 

To  (letine,  with  sufficient  clearness  ami  precision,  the  nature  ami  objects  of 
a  •five'll  science — to  discriminate  the  particular  species  of  evidence  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  conducting  its  investigations — to  trace,  historically,  the  successive 
steps  by  which  its  demonstrated  truths  have  been  gradually  disentangled 
I'roin  tlie  false  theories  or  pernicious  prejudices  with  which  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  combined,  and  at  length  consolidated  into  the  form  of  a  science — to 
])oint  out  the  practical  importance  of  these  truths,  in  regard  to  the  great  in¬ 
terests  of  society  and  the  well-being  of  the  human  race — to  exhibit  a  concise 
and  perspicuous  outline  of  the  principles  of  the  science  as  it  actually  exists, 
as  wtdl  as  of  the  process  of  inquiry  by  which  they  have  been  evolved — in  a 
word,  to  bring  at  once  within  the  field  of  the  mental  telescope  a  great  de¬ 
partment  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  its  extent 
and  limits,  together  with  the  different  objects  they  comprehend,  is  a  task 
which  is  only  competent  to  minds  of  a  high  order,  trained  to  habits  of 
severe,  unbending  application, — almost  exclusively  devoted  to  that  one  oh- 
— and  profoundly  conversant  with  the  contributions  and  discoveries  of 
preceding  inquirers,  whether  confined  to  the  illustration  of  particular  parts, 
or  to  the  improvement  and  more  perfect  arrangement  of  the  whole.  Nor 
will  our  estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  such  a  task  be  lessened  by  reflecting  on 
the  extent  and  variety  of  acquirement  necessary  to  its  successful  i>crfor- 
mance.  The  truths  connected  with  a  given  science,  however  isolated  and 
detached  they  may  be,  require  to  be  carefully  and  diligently  explored,  be¬ 
cause,  when  brought  in  apposition,  they  have  not  only  an  affinity,  or  a  sort  of 
elective  attraction  for  one  another,  but  invariably  involve  other  truths,  which 
may  be  deduced  from  them  as  necessary  consequences,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  the  scientific  historian  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  successive  amounts  of 
the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  the  different  cultivators  of  the  science. 
Hence,  he  must  be  deeply  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  labours  of 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  science  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  which  he  proposes  to  exhibit  a  sketch  ;  he  must  be 
competent  to  trace  it  from  its  infancy  to  its  actual  maturity,  and,  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  separate  the  individual  truths  brought  forward,  from  the  erroneous 
theories,  partial  views,  misconceptions,  and  prejudices,  in  which,  peradven- 
ture,  they  may  have  been  smothered,  he  must  take  into  account  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  errors  he  detects,  or  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  cultivators  of  the  science  from  following  out  to  their  consequences 
the  important  truths  upon  which  they  accidentally  stumbled  ;  he  must  exer¬ 
cise  the  utmost  patience  and  discrimination,  in  ascertaining  and  allotting  to 
each  his  due ;  and  he  must  never  lose  sight  of  his  main  object,  namely,  to 
pursue  the  stream  of  improvement,  noting  each  tributary  accession  it  receives, 
yet  carefully  preserving  under  the  view  the  whole  of  its  course,  from  the 
point  at  whicn  he  commenced  his  researches,  to  that  where  he  is  ultimately 
to  finish  his  survey.  In  such  a  record,  the  history  of  error  will  make  a  more 
prominent  figure  than  that  of  truth,  and  will  not  be  the  least  instructive 
part  of  the  performance ;  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  neverthelesa 
certain,  that  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  errors  which  have  at  different  times 
arrested  the  progress  of  science,  is  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  promoting 
its  future  advancement  and  improvement. 

^Vc  regard  Mr  M'Culloch's  Preliminary  “  Discourse  on  the  Rise,  Pro¬ 
gress,  Peculiar  Objects,  and  Importance  of  Political  Economy,**  as  fulfilling 
the  conditions  we  have  now  specified,  and  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
that  science  of  which  he  is  known  to  be  so  great  a  master.  In  the  short 
compass  of  little  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  he  has  not  only  defined  the 
objects  of  the  science^pointed  out  the  species  of  evidence  on  which  it  is 
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founded — unfolded  tlie  principal  theories  which  have  been  forined  to  c\. 
plain  its  phenomena — shown  in  what  respects  it  differs  from  the  cocnatc 
sciences  of  Politics  and  Statistics  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded— 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  its  study  to  all  classes  of  society— and  ex¬ 
plained  the  particular  mode  followed  by  him  in  teaching  it  in  his  pubiic 
and  private  classes  ;  but  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  interspersed  his  Discourse' 
with  so  much  sound  and  valuable  criticism  on  the  works  of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  science,  carefully  discriminating  between  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  its  advancement,  and  the  errors  into  which,  from  various  causes 
they  have  fallen,  and  enriched  it  with  so  much  curious  and  useful  learning! 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  acceptable  present,  and  to  k* 
perused  with  advantage  by  those  who  are  commencing,  as  well  as  bv  those 
who  have  already  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy.  Not  content  with  statements  of  a  vague  and  general  character,  he 
contrives  to  combine  with  the  enunciation  of  principles  a  brief  but  satis¬ 
factory  view  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  to  fortify  the 
conviction  which  that  evidence  is  calculated  to  produce  by  apposite  and  fe¬ 
licitous  illustrations.  His  style  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  simple,  clear,  and 
logical ;  equally  removed  from  the  affected  sententious  brevity  aimed  at 
by  some  writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  fatiguing  amplification  and 
redundancy  on  the  other.  Hence  he  arrests  and  carries  along  with  him 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  whose  mind  is  enchained  to  the  subject  of  the 
Discourse,  without  being  for  an  instant  diverted  by  the  medium  through 
which  the  author’s  statements,  expositions,  and  reasonings,  are  conveyed;  or 
startled  by  misplaced  attempts  at  fine  writing,  when  he  expects  only  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  truth,  and  conducted,  step  by  step,  to 
a  satisfactory  conception  of  the  actual  state  of  the  science.  This,  doubtless, 
is  very  high  praise ;  but  we  are  mistaken,  if  the  specimens  we  are  about  to 
proiluce  will  not  more  than  justify  the  well-weigned  encomiums  which  we 
have  deemed  it  a  duty  to  the  author  to  pronounce. 

I.  The  object  of  Political  Economy  “  is  to  point  out  the  means  by 
which  the  industry  of  man  may  be  rendered  most  productive  of  those  ne¬ 
cessaries,  comforts,  and  enjoyments,  which  constitute  wealth  ;  to  ascertain 
the  proportions  in  which  this  wealth  is  divided  among  the  dift’erent  classes 
of  the  community,  and  the  mode  in  w’hich  it  may  be  most  advantageously 
consumed.*’  Hence  the  science  is  intimately  connected  with  all  the  best 
interests  of  society  ;  it  comes  home  to  the  every-day  occupations  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  mankind;  its  deductions  are  all  of  a  nature  essentially  practical; 
and  if  the  doctrines  it  teaches  be  well  founded,  their  tendency  must  he,  to 
improve  the  condition,  and  add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  “  The  consumption  of  w’ealth  is  indispensable  to  existence but  the 
eternal  law  of  Providence  has  decreed,  that  man  must  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  that  the  hand  of  the  diligent  alone  raaketh  rich. 
This  tw’ofold  necessity,  which  renders  the  production  of  wealth  a  constat 
and  principal  object  of  the  exertions  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  has 
overcome  our  natural  aversion  to  labour,  and  armed  the  hand  of  industry 
with  that  unconquerable  zeal  and  patience,  which  enable  it  to  surmount  the 
^eatest  obstacles,  and  to  achieve  the  most  remarkable  conquests,  hu 
since  wealth  is  indispensable  to  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort,  am 
since  the  desire  to  acquire  is  sufficient  to*subdue  the  natural  indolence  o 
mankind,  to  induce  them  to  encounter  the  roost  iraminent  ^****'|*’ 
and  submit  to  the  greatest  privations,  the  science  which  teaches  the 
means  by  which  its  acquisition  may  be  most  effectually  promoted— by  whic 
we  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth  wiw 
the  least  t>ossible  difficulty,  must  certainly  deserve  to  be  carefully  stuUieu 
and  meditated.”  To  place  this  plain  and  obvious  conclusion  in  the  clearcs 
light,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  commodities* 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  the  rent  of  the  landlon , 
the  wages  of  the  day-labourer,  the  incidence  and  effect  of  Uxes,  to  say 
thing  of  the  functions  of  money,  and  the  different  laws  and  regulation 
which  are  meant  to  affect  agriculture  and  commerce,  all  depend  on  pi^ttc 
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)>los  wliioli  ll»e  science  of  l*olitical  Economy  can  alone  ascertain  anil  eluci¬ 
date.  Nor  is  tliis  all.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  is  not  merely  necessary 
because  it  alfords  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  because,  without  it,  society 
must  remain  in  a  state  of  comparative  baibarism.  'I'his  may  be  easily  ile- 
monstrateil.  Where  the  mind  is  constantly  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
immeiliate  wants  of  the  body,  in  other  words,  where  wealth  has  not  been 
amassed,  no  leisure  remains  for  its  culture ;  the  intellectual  part  of  our  na¬ 
ture  is  neglected  in  the  all-engrossing  care  of  providing  for  its  animal  wants ; 
tile  people  are  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ;  and  their  views, 
beiitiments,  and  feelings,  become  consequently  contracted,  selfish,  and  sor¬ 
did.  “  Hence,"  as  our  author  well  remarks,  the  acquisition  of  w’calth  is 
not  desirable  merely  as  the  means  of  procuring  direct  and  immediate  gra- 
iilieaiiuns,  but  as  being  indispensably  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  civilization  and  refinement.  Without  the  tranquillity  and  leisure 
aiibrded  by  the  possession  of  accumulated  wealth,  those  speculative  and 
elegant  studies,  wdiich  expand  and  enlarge  our  views,  purify  our  taste,  and 
raise  us  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  can  never  be  successfully  prosecuted. 
It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  comparative  barbarism  and  refinement  of  na¬ 
tions  dei>end  more  ujron  the  comparative  amount  of  their  wealth  than  upon 
any  other  circumstance.  A  }X)or  people  are  never  refined^  nor  a  rich  fteop/c 
ever  harbarous.** 

Having  shown  that  the  possession  of  wealth  is  thus  indispensable,  not 
merely  to  individual  existence  and  comfort,  but  to  the  advancement  of  na¬ 
tions  in  civilization,  our  author  next  endeavours  to  account  for  the  remark¬ 
able  fact,  that  so  few  efforts  have  been  made  to  investigate  its  sources,  and 
iliat  the  study  of  Political  Economy  should  not  even  yet  be  considered  as 
forming  a  principal  part  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  education.  This  strange 
neglect  of  so  useful  and  important  a  branch  of  general  knowledge  he  traces 
to  the  prejudices  prevalent  at  the  time  when  our  Universities  were  establish¬ 
ed.  At  that  period,  the  clergy  w'ere  almost  the  sole  possessors  of  the  little 
knowledge  then  in  existence,  and  in  framing  schemes  of  education,  natu¬ 
rally  accommoilated  them  to  their  own  professional  ])ursuits.  The  learned 
languages,  logic,  rhetoric,  scholastic  theology,  and  civil  law,  comprised  the 
whole  course  of  study  ;  the  prejudices  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  against 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  luxury,  had  descended  with  unabated  force ; 
no  one  pretended  to  have  any  clear,  comprehensive  ideas,  concerning  the 
sources  of  national  opulence,  happiness,  and  prosperity ;  and  to  have  ap- 
j*ointed  professors  to  explain  the  principles  of  commerce,  or  the  means  by 
which  labour  might  be  rendered  most  productive,  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  science,  or  perhaps  as  ministering  to 
the  vice  of  luxury,  which  long  continued  a  favourite  tonic  of  clerical  dccla- 
ination.  These  prejudices,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  limited  inter¬ 
course  which  then  subsisted  between  different  nations,  serve  to  account  for 
the  late  rise  of  this  science,  and  the  little  attention  paid  to  if,  up  to  a  very 
recent  period.  Its  importance,  however,  is  now  so  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  at  no  great  distance  of  time  it  must  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  scheme  of  general  instruction  in  our  Universities  and  Colleges,  the  de¬ 
fects  in  the  original  constitution  of  which  all  the  science  and  liberality  of 
this  enlighten^  age  have  not  yet  been  able  to  rectify.  Unhappily,  prejudice, 
and  a  preposterous  and  monkish  attachment  to  what  has  been  established  in 
ages  of  comparative  darkness  and  ignorance,  are  nowhere  more  powerful  and 
unassailable  than  in  the  seats  of  learning,  many  of  which  are  al^  hut  herme¬ 
tically  sealed  against  every  branch  of 


iicaiiy  sealed  against  every  branch  of  science  and  pnilosopny  wnicn  me  pro¬ 
gress  of  discovery  and  investigation  has  brought  to  light  since  the  period  when 
they  were  endowed.  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1805  that  the  Logic  of  Bacon 
superseded  that  of  Aristotle  in  one  of  the  principal  seminaries  of  the  South, 

_ „  „„j  Newton  effected  his  discoveries  was 

so  dow  is  the  march  of  improvement  in  those  seats 

seems  to  be  inflicted  upon 

an  object  of  more  general 


and  that  the  great  instrument  by  which 
taught  and  explained  ;  - 

of  science  where  the  punishment  of  Theseus 
every  species  of  knowledge. 

11*  But  since  Politiou  Economy  has  become 
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attention,  the  variety  of  systems  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
])henoniena  about  which  it  is  conversant,  and  the  contradictory  results  which 
some  of  its  most  eminent  professors  have  deduced  from  the  same  data,  have 
not  only  proved  unfavourable  to  its  improvement,  but  have  led  many  to 
question  the  certainty  of  its  best-established  conclusions,  and  to  represent 
we  science  as  purely  theoretical  and  speculative  ;  affording,  like  metaphysics 
a  good  exercise  to  the  ingenuity,  but  likely  to  be  productive  of  little  real 
practical  benefit.  The  author  shows,  that  this  opinion,  or  rather  prejudice 
is  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation,  and  proceeds  upon  mistaken  notions  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  conclusions  of  the  science  are 
founded.  “  The  discrepancy,”  he  remarks,  “  between  the  various  systems 
that  have  been  successively  sanctioned  by  the  ablest  physicians,  chemists, 
natural  philosophers,  and  moralists,  is  quite  as  great  as  the  discrepancy 
between  those  advanced  by  the  ablest  political  economists.  But  who  would, 
therefore,  conclude  that  medicine,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  morals, 
rest  on  no  solid  foundation,  or  that  they  are  incapable  of  presenting  us  with 
a  system  of  well-established  and  consentaneous  truths  ?  We  do  not  refuse 
our  assent  to  the  demonstrations  of  Newton  and  Laplace,  because  they  arc 
subversive  of  the  hypotheses  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Descartes ;  and 
why  should  we  refuse  our  assent  to  the  demonstrations  of  Smith  and  Ri¬ 
cardo,  because  they  have  subverted  the  false  theories  that  w’ere  previously 
advanced  respecting  the  sources  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  ?”  All  the 
sciences  have  sustained  more  or  less  injury  from  the  natural  propensity  of  the 
human  mind  to  generalize,  and  an  impatience  of  long-continued  observation 
and  analysis ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  deductions,  formed  from  a  more  en¬ 
larged  basis  of  fact  and  experiment,  though  subversive  of  hasty  and  prema¬ 
ture  generalizations,  are  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  certainty 
and  practical  utility  of  science.  In  Political  Economy,  in  particular,  the 
errors  which  have  hitherto  obstructed  its  advancement  have  now  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  have  given  place  to  doctrines  founded  on  the  most  rigorous 
analysis,  and  the  most  comprehensive  induction  ;  doctrines  w'hich,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  future  observation  and  experience  will  serve,  not  to  invalidate,  but  to 
confirm,  and  which,  reduced  to  practice,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  science 
becomes  more  extended,  can  hardly  fail  to  exert  the  most  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  general  happiness  and  comfort  of  nations. 

As  the  law's  which  regulate  the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  the  progress  of  civilization  are  the  offspring,  not  of  legislative  enactments, 
but  of  that  desire  of  improving  his  condition  which  God  has  implanted  in 
the  breast  of  man  ;  so  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  Political  Econo¬ 
my  make  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
physical  world  ;  **  and  their  operations,  like  those  of  the  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples,  are  to  traced  by  observation  and  analysis.”  But,  between  the 
physical,  and  the  moral  and  political  sciences,  there  exists  this  material 
distinction,  that  the  conclusions  of  the  former  apply  in  every  case,  those 
of  the  latter  only  in  a  majority  of  cases.  Into  whatever  inquiry  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  human  nature  enter  as  an  element,  that  inquiry  can  only  conduct  us  to 
te%\x\is  generally  f  noi  universally  true;  that  is,  to  results,  tne  certainty  of 
which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  results  of  the 
mechanical  principles  in  every  possible  instance.  For  example,  as  a  general 
theorem,  the  tendency  of  the  population  in  every  country  to  press  against 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  its  power  of  increasing  in  a  given  ratio,  and 
doubling  in  a  given  time,  is  no  less  certain,  we  mean  as  a  general  theorenif 
than  the  proportionality  of  the  areas  to  the  times  in  Kepler’s  law,  as  a 
versal  theorem.  It  is  by  not  keeping  this  distinction  steadily  in  5“** 
BO  many  have  fallen  into  error  in  r^ard  to  the  conclusions  or  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy.  Our  author  places  this  in  the  clearest  possible  light. 

It  is  an  admitted  principle  in  the  science  of  Morals,  as  well  as  of  Political  Econo¬ 
my,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  human  race  have  a  much  clearer 
of  what  is  conducive  to  their  own  interests,  than  it  is  possible  for  any  other  man,  o 
select  number  of  men,  to  have,  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  sound  policy  to  o 
every  individual  to  follow  the  lint  of  his  inclination,  and  to  engage  in  any  branc 
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industry  he  thinks  proper.  This  is  the  general  theorem  ;  and  it  is  one  which  is 
estahlisiwd  on  the  most  comprehensive  cx|XTience.  It  is  not,  however,  like  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  planetary  system, — it  will  hold  good  in  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  instances,  but  the  twentieth  may  be  an  exception.  But  it  is  not  re¬ 
quired  of  the  economist,  that  his  theories  should  quadrate  with  the  peculiar  bias  of  the 
mind  of  a  particular  person.  His  conclusions  are  drawn  from  observing  the  principles 
which  arc  found  to  determine  the  condition  of  mankind,  as  presented  on  the  large 
scale  of  nations  and  empires.  He  has  to  deal  with  man  in  the  aggregate — with  states, 
and  not  with  families— with  the  passions  and  pro|)ensities  which  actuate  the  great 
bulk  of  the  human  race,  and  not  with  those  which  are  occasionally  found  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  a  solitary  individual. 

It  should  always  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  that  it  is  never  any  part  of  the  business 
of  the  economist  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  the  fortunes  of  individuals  may 
have  been  increased  or  diminished,  except  to  ascertain  their  general  o|>eration  and 
etlect.  The  public  interests  ought  always  to  form  the  exclusive  objects  of  his  atten¬ 
tion.  He  is  not  to  frame  systems,  and  devise  schemes,  for  increasing  the  wealth  and 
enjoyments  of  particular  classes  ;  but  to  apply  himself  to  discover  the  sources  of  wa- 
iional  xccalthy  and  universal  prosperity^  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  most  productive. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  objected  to  some  of  the  best- 
e«tablished  truths  in  political  and  economical  science,  that  they  are  at  variance  with 
such  and  such  facts,  and  that  therefore  they  must  be  rejected.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  objections  most  frequently  originate  in  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  of  the  science.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  a  thousand  instances  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  been  enriched  l>y  mono|X)lics,  as  they  are  sometimes  by  robl)ery  and 
plunder ;  but  it  w’ould  be  not  a  little  rash  to  conclude  from  thence,  without  farther 
iiKjuiry,  that  the  community  in  general  can  be  enriched  by  such  means  !  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  single  consideration  to  which  the  political  economist  has  to  attend.  The 
(luestion  never  is,  whether  a  greater  or  smaller  numl)er  of  individuals  can  be  enriched 
by  the  adoption  of  a  particular  measure,  or  by  a  particular  institution,  but  w'hether  its 
tendency  is  to  enrich  the  public.  Admitting  that  monojxtlies  and  restrictive  regula¬ 
tions  fre([uently  enable  individuals  to  accumulate  ample  fortunes,  this  is  so  far  from 
l)eing,  as  is  often  contended,  any  proof  of  their  real  advantageousness,  that  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  completely  the  reverse.  It  is  demonstrably  certain,  that  if  monopolies 
and  exclusive  privileges  enrich  the  fewy  they  must,  to  the  same  extent,  impoverish  the 
many;  and  arc,  therefore,  as  destructive  of  that  xatiokal  wealth,  to  promote 
which  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of  every  institution,  as  they  are  of  the  natural 
freedom  of  industry. 

To  arrive  at  a  well-founded  conclusion  in  economical  science,  it  is  not,  therefore, 
enough  to  observe  results  in  particular  cases,  or  as  they  alicct  particular  individuals ; 
we  must  further  inquire  whether  these  results  are  constanty  and  universally  applicabtcy 
— whether  the  same  circumstances  which  have  given  rise  to  them  in  one  instance, 
would,  in  every  instance,  and  in  every  state  of  society,  be  productive  of  the  same  or 
similar  results.  A  theory  which  is  inconsistent  with  an  uniform  and  constant  fact 
must  be  erroneous ;  but  the  observation  of  a  particular  result  at  variance  with  our 
customary  experience,  and  w’hen  we  may  not  have  had  the  means  of  discriminating 
the  circumstances  attending  it,  ought  not  to  induce  us  hastily  to  modify  or  reject  a 
principle  which  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  greater  number  of  appearances. 

The  example  of  the  few'  arbitrary  princes  who  have  l)een  equitable,  humane,  and 
generous,  is  not  enough  to  overthrow  the  principle  which  teaches  that  it  is  the  nature 
of  irresponsible  jwwer  to  debauch  and  vitiate  its  possessors— to  render  them  haughty, 
cruel,  and  suspicious  :  nor  is  the  example  of  those  w  ho,  attentive  only  to  present  en¬ 
joyment,  and  careless  of  the  future,  lavish  their  fortunes  in  boisterous  di8si|)ation  or 
vain  exjiense,  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  general  conclusion,  that  the  passion  for  ac¬ 
cumulation  is  infinitely  stronger  and  more  universal  than  the  passion  for  ex|x;nsc. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  mankind  could  never  have  emerged  from  the  condition  of 
savages.  The  multiplied  and  stupendous  improvements  w'hich  have  l)een  made  in 
diderent  ages  and  nations— the  forests  that  have  been  cut  down — the  marshes  and 
lakes  that  have  been  drained  and  cultivated— the  harbours,  roads,  and  bridges,  that 
have  been  constructed— the  cities  and  edifices  that  have  been  raised — are  all  the  fruits 
of  a  saving  of  income,  and  establish,  in  despite  of  a  thousand  particular  instances  of 
prodigality,  the  vast  ascendancy  and  superior  force  of  the  accumulating  principle. 

From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  alleged  facts,  so  frequently  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  general  principles,  ean  only  be  admitted  as 
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cxcc]>tions  to  these  principles,  even  when  lliey  are  of  uniloubted  and  un¬ 
questionable  authenticity.  But  this  is  far  from  being  always,  or  even 
generally,  the  case.  To  observe  accurately,  and  define  modifying  circum¬ 
stances  with  the  requisite  degree  of  precision,  pre-suppose  an  acuteness  in¬ 
telligence,  patience,  and  superiority  to  prejudice,  which  are  among  the  rarest 
endowments  of  the  understanding.  “  The  simplest  narrative  of  a  case  ” 
says  Dr  Cullen,  ‘‘  almost  always  involves  some  theories;’*  hence,  “  without 
principles  deduced  from  analytical  reasoning,  experience  is  an  useless  and 
a  blind  guide and  hence,  according  to  tlie  same  learned  physician,  “  the 
number  of  false  facts  afloat  in  the  world  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  the  false 
theories."  But,  from  w’hat  has  been  already  said,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a  few  isolated  facts,  however  carefully  observed,  can  either  overturn 
or  become  the  basis  of  a  general  theorem  in  a  science,  the  professed  object  of 
which  is  to  discover,  by  comprehensive  induction,  the  laws  which  govern 
the  vast  majority  of  instances,  making  no  account  of  particular  exceptions 
arising  from  varieties  of  individual  feeling,  habit,  custom,  or  caprice,  or 
from  the  operation  of  local  causes,  which  can  never  enter  as  an  element  into 
an  investigation  of  principles.  On  the  contrary,  to  arrive  at  a  true  know- 
lc<lge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  production,  distribution,  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  the  Political  Economist  must  take  enlarged  views,  and  draw 
his  materials  from  a  very  wide  surface.  To  use  the  words  of  our  author, 
“  he  should  study  man  in  every  different  situation, — he  should  have 
recourse  to  the  history  of  society,  arts,  commerce,  and  civilization—to 
the  works  of  philosophers  and  travellers — to  every  thing,  in  short,  that 
can  throw  light  on  the  causes  which  accelerate  or  retard  the  progress  of  ci¬ 
vilization  :  he  should  mark  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
fortunes  and  condition  of  the  human  race  in  different  regions  and  ages  of 
the  world :  he  should  trace  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  industry ; 
and,  above  all,  he  should  carefully  analyse  and  compare  the  effects  of  dif¬ 
ferent  institutions  and  regulations,  and  discriminate  the  various  circum¬ 
stances  wherein  an  advancing  and  declining  society  differ  from  each  other. 
tSuch  investigations,  by  disclosing  the  real  causes  of  national  opulence  and 
refinement,  and  of  poverty  and  degradation,  furnish  the  economist  with  the 
means  of  giving  a  satisfactory  solution  of  almost  all  the  important  problems 
in  the  science  of  wealth,  and  of  devising  a  scheme  of  public  administration 
calculated  to  ensure  the  continued  advancement  of  the  society  in  the  career 
of  improvement." 

111.  Having  thus  explained  the  objects  of  the  science,  with  the  peculiar 
species  of  evidence  upon  which  its  conclusions  are  founded,  our  author  next 
j)rocccds  to  unfold  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  what  has  been  called  the 
Mercantile  System,  and  to  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  Balance  oj 
Trade  deiUictd  from  it.  This  system  was  only  a  modification  of  the  opinion 
once  so  prevalent,  that  w’ealth  consists  exclusively  in  gold  and  silver ;  an 
opinion  which  naturally  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  currency  of 
ail  civilized  nations  was  formed  almost  entirely  of  these  metals,  and  that 
they  were  useil  in  a  double  capacity,  as  standards  whereby  to  measure  the 
relative  value  of  difterent  commodities,  and  as  the  equivalents  for  which  they 
were  most  frequently  exchanged.  While  the  popular  notion  prevailed,  the 
diflerent  nations  of  Europe  studied,  though  to  little  purpose,  every  possible 
means  of  accumulating  gold  and  silver,  the  exportation  of  which  was  lorbid- 
den  under  heavy  penalties.  They  were  permitted  to  flow  in,  and  the  great 
object  W’as  to  prevent  them  from  flowing  out  again.  But  in  the  fifteenth  am 
sixteenth  centuries,  when  commerce  received  an  extraordinary  extension,  this 
prohibition  was  found,  on  many  occasions,  to  be  extremely  inconvenient. 
Merchants  discovered  that  they  could  frequently  buy  more  advantageously 
with  gold  and  silver,  than  with  any  other  commodity,  the  foreign  goods  they 
wanted,  for  the  purpose,  either  of  importing  them  into  their  own,  or  canr)- 
ing  them  into  some  other  country.  They  remonstrated,  therefore,  agains 
this  prohibition,  as  injurious  to  trade ;  first,  because  the  exportation  ot  go  ^ 
and  silver,  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods,  did  not  always  diinmisa 
quantity  of  those  metals  in  the  kingdom,  but,  on  the  contrary,  might  frequen  y 
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increase  that  quantity,  by  the  re-exportation  of  the  foreign  goods  not  con¬ 
sumed  tlicrc,  which,  being  sold  for  a  profit,  might  bring  back  more  treasure 
than  had  originally  been  exported  to  purchase  them  :  and,  secondly,  because 
no  prohibition  could  eifectually  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
which,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  bulk,  in  proportion  to  their  value, 
miaht  easily  be  smuggled  abroad.  The  establishment  of  a  direct  intercourse 
with  India  by  the  Cape-of-Gootl- Hope  seemsto  have  had  the  greatest  influence 
in  effecting  this  change.  The  precious  metalshaving  always  been  one  of  the 
most  advantageous  articles  of  export  to  the  East,  notwithstanding  the  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices  engendered  by  the  popular  notion  above  alluded  to,  the 
Hast- India  Company,  at  the  period  of  its  institution  in  1600,  obtained 
leave  to  export,  annually,  foreign  coins,  or  bullion,  to  the  amount  of  X.30,000; 
on  condition,  however,  that  they  should  import,  within  six  months  after  the 
termination  of  every  voyage,  except  the  first,  as  much  gold  and  silver  as 
should,  together,  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  silver  exported  by  them.  But 
the  enemies  of  the  Company  alleged  that  this  condition  was  not  complied 
with ;  and  that,  moreover,  it  was  repugnant  to  all  principle,  and  highly 
injurious  to  the  public  interests,  to  permit  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom.  The  advocates  of  the  Company  could  not  controvert  the 
reasoning  of  their  antagonists,  without  openly  impugning  the  policy  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  ;  but  they  did  not  venture 
to  contend,  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to  the  East  was  advantageous,  on 
the  ground  that  the  commodities  purchased  by  it  were  of  greater  value  in 
England  ;  they  only  contended,  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to  India  was 
advantageous,  because  the  commodities  imported  from  thence  were  chiefly 
re-ex])orted  to  foreign  countries,  from  which  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
bullion  was  obtained  in  return  than  had  been  originally  required  to  pay 
for  these  commodities  in  India. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  what  has  been  called  the  MERCANTILE  system:  and, 
when  compared  with  the  previous  prejudice— for  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  sys¬ 
tem — w  Inch  w’holly  interdicted  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  it  must  Ixj  allowed 
that  its  adoption  was  a  considerable  step  in  the  progress  to  sounder  opinions.  The 
supporters  of  the  mercantile  system^  like  their  predecessor Sy  held  that  ^old  and  silver 
alone  constituted  rcealth  ;  but  they  thought  that  sound  policy  dictated  the  propriety 
of  allowing  their  exportation  to  foreigners,  provided  the  commodities  im|M)rted  in  their 
stead,  or  a  j>ortion  of  them,  were  afterwards  sold  to  other  foreigners  for  a  greater  a- 
mountof  bullion  than  had  been  originally  laid  out  on  their  purchase ;  or,  provided  the 
importation  of  the  foreign  comnuxlities  caused  the  exportation  of  so  much  more  native 
l)roduce  than  would  otherwise  have  been  exported,  as  would  more  than  equal  their 
cost.  These  opinions  necessarily  le<l  to  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  ihe  Balance  of  Trad‘\ 
It  was  obvious,  that  the  precious  metals  could  not  be  imported  into  countries  destitute 
of  mines,  except  in  return  for  /jxported  commodities ;  and  the  grand  object  of  the 
supporters  of  the  mercantile  system  was  to  monopolise  the  largest  possible  supply  of 
the  precious  metals,  by  the  adoption  of  various  complex  schemes  for  encouraging  ex¬ 
portation,  and  restraining  the  importation  of  almost  all  products,  except  gold  and 
■''iivcr,  that  were  not  intended  for  future  cxjwrtation.  In  consequence,  the  excess  of 
the  value  of  the  Exports  over  that  of  the  Imports  came  to  lx:  considered  as  being  at 
once  the  sole  cause  and  measure  of  the  progress  of  a  country  in  the  career  of  w'calth. 
This  excess,  it  w’as  taken  for  granted,  could  not  be  balanced  otherwise  than  !)y  the 
importation  of  an  equal  value  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  the  only  real  wealth  it  w'as  then 
*up|K)sed  a  country  could  possess. 

According  to  this  system,  the  ordinary  way  of  increasing  our  wealth  and 
treasure  by  foreign  trade,  was  by  selling  more  to  strangers  yearly  than  we 
consumed  of  theirs  in  value  ;  by  which  means  the  excess  of  our  exports  over 
our  imports  would  fall  to  be  paid  in  bullion,  the  course  of  exchange  would 
be  turnetl  in  our  favour,  and  the  country  would  be  enriched  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  balance  payable  in  gold  and  silver.  Thus,  assuming 
our  annual  exports  as  equal  to  £.10,500,000,  and  our  annual  imports  as 
only  equal  to  £.10,000,000,  the  difference,  or  £.500,000,  was  the  amount 
by  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  this  system,  the  country  would  be 
yearly  enriched  by  this  favourable  balance  of  trade ;  and  conversely.  “  No 
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stress  whatever  was  laid  on  the  circumstance  of  foreign  commerce  enabling 
us  to  obtain  an  infinite  variety  of  useful  and  agreeable  products,  which  it 
would  either  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  consume  at  all,  or  to  produce 
so  cheaply  at  home.  We  are  desired  to  consider  all  this  accession  of  wealth- 
all  the  vast  addition  made  by  commerce  to  the  motives  which  stimulate  and 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  reward  the  labour  of  the  industrious— 
as  nothing,  and  to  fix  our  attention  exclusively  on  the  balance  of  £.500  ooo 
of  gold  and  silver  !  This  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  were  desired  to  estimate 
the  comfort  and  advantage  derived  from  a  suit  of  clothes,  by  the  number 
and  glare  of  the  metal  buttons  by  w’hich  they  are  fastened."  And  yet  this 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  payable  in  specie,  was  long  regarded  by 
merchants  and  statesmen  as  the  infallible  criterion  of  the  advantage  of  fo¬ 
reign  commerce ;  and  such  is  the  inveteracy  of  ancient  prejudice,  and  the 
consequent  slowness  with  which  the  best-established  truths  of  science  work 
their  way  to  the  understandings  of  mere  practical  men,  that  even  now  this 
excess  forms  a  subject  upon  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  kind 
enough  to  favour  the  country  with  annual  congratulations. 

Hut  the  mercantile  system  was  productive  of  consequences  far  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  public  industry  and  the  accumulation  of  public  w’ealth,  than  anv 
that  could  possibly  arise  from  the  absurd  notions  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  precious  metals  and  the  balance  of  trade.  In  the  modern  school  of  Po¬ 
litical  Economy,  it  is  laid  down,  that  every  man  is  a  better  judge  of  his  own 
interests  than  any  legislator  can  possibly  be  for  him ;  that  all  regulations, 
intended  to  divert  capital  into  channels  where  it  would  not  naturally  have 
fiowed,  are  pernicious ;  and  that  monopolies  tend  only  to  enrich  a  few  at 
the  expence  of  every  body  else.  Under  the  predominance  of  the  mercantile 
system,  the  reverse  of  these  maxims  was  acknowledged  and  acted  upon.  Com¬ 
merce  was  fettered  and  restricted  in  every  possible  way.  Production  was 
encouraged  by  bounties,  exportation  by  drawbacks;  taxes  were  sometimes 
imjwsed  on  the  raw  material,  sometimes  on  the  manufactured  commodity ; 
this  article  was  allowed  to  be  imported  duty-free,  that  was  subjected  to  a 
tax  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  ;  and  commercial  treaties,  followed,  as  they 
often  were,  by  commercial  wars,  generally  brought  up  the  rear,  and  aggra¬ 
vated  the  evils  they  were  intended  to  cure.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  favour 
with  which  this  system  was  received  by  the  persons  who  prided  themselves 
on  being  practical  statesmen.  It  encouraged  their  natural  rage  for  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  flattered  them  with  the  idea  that  they  were  enriching  their  country*, 
while  they  were  only  blotting  parchment ;  and  while  engaged  in  this 
pleasant  amusement,  they  resolutely  shut  their  eyes  to  the  mischief  they 
were  creating,  and  doing  their  utmost  to  perpetuate.  “  It  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  affirm,"  says  M.  Storch  (Cours  d’ Economic  Politique,  Tome  I. 
p.  122,)  *c  that  there  are  very  few  political  errors  which  have  produced 
more  mischief  than  the  mercantile  system.  Armed  with  power,  it  has 
commanded  and  forbidden,  where  it  should  only  have  protected.  The  regu¬ 
lating  mania  w’hich  it  has  inspired  has  tormented  industry  in  a  thousand 
ways,  to  force  it  from  its  natural  channels.  It  has  made  each  particular 
nation  regard  the  welfare  of  its  neighbours  as  incompatible  with  its  own  ; 
hence  the  reciprocal  desire  of  injuring  and  impoverishing  each  other ;  and 
hence  that  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry  which  has  been  the  immediate 
mote  cause  of  the  ^eater  number  of  modern  wars.  It  is  this  system  which 
has  stimulated  nations  to  employ  force  or  cunning  to  extort  commercial 
treaties,  productive  of  no  real  advantage  to  themselves,  from  the  weakness 
or  ignorance  of  others.  It  has  formed  colonies,  that  the  mother  country 
might  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  their  trade,  and  force  them  to  resort  exclu¬ 
sively  to  her  markets.  In  short,  where  this  system  has  been  productive  of 
the  least  injury,  it  has  retarded  the  cause  of  national  pros^rity  5 
where  else  it  has  deluged  the  earth  with  blood,  and  has  depopulated  anu 
ruined  some  of  those  countries  whose  power  and  opulence  it  was  suppo^d  i 
would  carry  to  the  highest  pitch."  Our  author  gives  a  rapid  sketc  i  of  t  e 
causes  which  gradually  undermine<1  the  credit  of  this  system,  and  ultimately 
led  to  the  adoption  of  sounder  and  more  enlightened  views. 
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In  the  next  place,  he  proceeds  to  what  will  perhaps  be  regarded  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  his  Discourse,  namely,  to  give  some  account  of 
the  (litferent  authors  who  have  more  or  less  successfully  cultivated  the  science 
of  Political  Economy  ;  but  from  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already 
extended,  we  cannot  follow  him  through  the  whole  of  his  admirable  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts. 

The  most  distinguished  economical  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Sir  William  Petty,  and  Sir  Dudley  North.  The 
last  of  these  published,  in  1691,  a  tract,  entitled  “  Discourses  on  Trade, 
jjrincipalli/  directed  to  the  cases  of  Interest,  Coinage,  Clipping,  and  Increase 
ofMonepf  which  appears  not  to  have  met  wdth  any  considerable  circulation, 
although  it  contains  a  much  more  able  statement  of  the  true  principles  of 
commerce  than  any  work  that  had  yet  appeared,  and  proves  the  author  to 
have  risen  su])erior  to  the  established  prejudices  of  his  time,  and  to  have 
possessed  sufficient  sagacity  to  detect  the  more  refined  and  less  obvious 
errors  wliicli  were  newly  coming  into  vogue.  This  will  be  clearly  evinced 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  Preface,  containing  an  abstract  of  the 
propositions  maintained  in  the  work  : 

“  That  the  whole  world  as  to  trade  is  but  as  one  nation  or  peo- 

PI.E.  AND  THEREIN  NATIONS  ARE  AS  PERSONS. 

•*  That  the  loss  of  a  trade  with  one  nation  is  not  that  only,  separately  considered, 
but  so  much  of  the  trade  of  the  world  rescinded  and  lost,  for  all  is  combined  together. 

“  That  there  can  be  no  trade  unprofitable  to  the  public  ;  for  if 
AXY  ruoVE  so,  men  leave  it  off  ;  and  wherever  the  traders  thrive, 

THE  I’UBLIC,  OF  WHICH  THEY  ARE  A  PART,  THRIVE  ALSO. 

‘‘  That  to  force  men  to  deal  in  any  prescribed  manner  may  profit  such  as  happen 
ti)  serve  them  ;  but  the  public  gains  not,  because  it  is  taking  from  one  subject  to 
five  to  another. 

That  no  laws  can  set  prices  in  trade,  the  rates  of  which  must  and  will  make 
thenisflvcs.  But  when  such  laws  do  happen  to  lay  any  hold,  it  is  so  much  im^iedi- 
meat  to  trade,  and  therefore  prejudicial. 

“  TItat  money  is  a  merchandise,  whcicof  there  may  be  a  glut,  as  well  as  a  scarcity, 
and  that  even  to  an  inconvenience, 

I’llAT  A  PEOPLE  CANNOT  WANT  MONEY  TO  SERVE  THE  ORDINARY  DEAL- 
INC.,  A\D  MORE  THAN  ENOUGH  THEY  WILL  NOT  HAVE. 

“  That  no  man  will  be  the  richer  for  the  making  much  money,  nor  have  any  part 
of  it,  hut  as  he  buys  it  for  an  equivalent  price. 

“  Tiiut  the  free  coynage  is  a  perpetual  motion  found  out  whereby  to  melt  and  coyts 
'without  c  using,  and  so  to  feed  goldsmiths  and  cojners  at  the  public  charge. 

I'liat  debasing  the  coyn  is  defrauding  one  another,  and  to  the  public  there  is  no 
sort  of  advantage  from  it ;  for  that  admits  no  character,  or  value,  but  intrinsick. 

“  That  the  sinking  by  alloy  or  weight  is  all  one. 

“  That  exchange  and  ready  money  are  the  same,  nothing  but  carriage  and  rehear* 
riage  being  saved. 

“  I'hat  money  exported  in  trade  is  an  increase  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  but 
tpent  in  war,  and  payments  abroad,  is  so  much  impoverishment. 

‘‘  In  short,  that  all  favour  TO  ONE  TRADE,  OR  INTEREST,  IS  AN  ABUSE,  AND 
CUTS  SO  MUCH  OP  PROFIT  FROM  THE  PUBLIC.’* 

Passing  over  the  labours  of  Locke,  Vandcrlint,  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  and 
others,  who  subsequently  advocated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  opinions 
which  had  found  so  able  a  supporter  in  Sir  Dudley  North,  we  come  to  our 
author’s  account  of  the  great  work  of  Quesnay,  in  which  Political  Economy 
Way  be  said  to  have  first  assumed  the  form  of  a  science. 

It  is  to  him  (Quesnay)  that  the  merit  unquestionably  belongs  of  having  first  at¬ 
tempted  to  investigate  and  analyze  the  sources  of  wealth,  with  the  intention  ascerm. 
^^iuing  the  fundamental  principles  of  Political  Economy  {  and  who  thus  gave  it  a 
stematic  form,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  science*  Quesnay’s  father  was  a  small 
proprietor,  and  having  been  educated  in  the  country,  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  re-  . 
gard  agriculture  with  more  than  ordinary  partiality.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life. 
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In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  he  speedily  discovered  that  the  prevention  of  the  expor. 
tation  of  corn  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  preference  given  by  the  regulations  of  CoU* 
bert  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  over  the  agriculturists,  had  formed 
the  most  powerful  obstacles  to  the  progress  and  improvement  of  agriculture.  But 
Quesnay  was  not  satisfied  with  exposing  the  injustice  of  this  preference,  and  its  per. 
nicious  consequences.  His  zeal  for  the  interests  of  agriculture  led  him,  not  merely  to 
place  it  on  the  same  level  with  manufactures  and  commerce,  but  to  raise  it  above 
them, — by  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  was  the  only  s|)ecics  of  industry  which  con. 
tributed  to  increase  the  riches  of  a  nation.  Founding  on  the  indisputable  fact,  that 
every  thing  that  either  ministers  to  our  w’ants,  or  gratifies  our  desires,  must  be  on. 
ginally  derived  from  the  earth,  Quesnay  assumed  as  a  self-evident  truth,  and  as  the 
basis  of  his  system,  that  the  earth  is  the  only  source  of  xecalth  ;  and  held  that  indus¬ 
try  was  altogether  incapable  of  producing  any  new  value,  except  w  hen  employed  in 
agriculture,  including  under  that  term  fisheries  and  mines.  His  observation  of  the 
striking  effects  of  the  vegetative  powers  of  Nature,  and  his  inability  to  explain  the  real 
origin  and  causes  of  renf,  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  The  circumstance,  that 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  industrious  undertakings,  nor>e  but  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  paid  rent  fur  the  use  of  natural  agents.^  appeared  to  him  an  incontrovertible  proof, 
that  agriculture  was  the  only  species  of  industry  w’hich  yielded  a  net  surplus  (produit 
net )  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  production.  Quesnay  allowed  that  manufacturers 
and  merchants  were  highly  useful ;  but,  as  they  realised  no  net  surplus  in  the  shape 
of  rent,  he  contended  they  did  not  add  any  greater  value  to  the  raw  material  of  the 
commodities  they  manufactured  or  carried  from  place  to  place,  than  was  just  cquiva. 
lent  to  the  value  of  the  capital  or  stock  consumed  by  them  during  the  time  they  were 
necessarily  engaged  in  these  operations.  These  principles  once  established,  Quesnay 
proceeded  to  divide  society  into  three  classes  ;  the  firsts  or  productive  class,  by  whopc 
agency  all  wealth  was  produced,  consisted  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  engaged  in 
agriculture,  who  subsisted  on  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  reserved  to  them¬ 
selves  as  the  wages  of  their  labour,  and  as  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  capital ;  the 
second^  or  proprietary  class,  consisted  of  those  who  lived  on  the  rent  of  the  land,  or 
on  the  net  surplus  produce  raised  by  the  cultivators  after  their  necessary  expenses  had 
been  deducted  ;  and  the  thirds  or  unproductive  class,  consisted  of  manufacturers, 
merchants,  menial  servants,  &c.,  whose  labour,  though  exceedingly  useful,  added  no. 
thing  to  the  national  wealth,  and  w  ho  subsisted  entirely  on  the  wages  paid  them  by 
the  other  two  classes.  It  is  obvious,  supposing  this  classification  made  on  just  prin. 
ciples,  that  all  taxes  must  fall  on  the  landlords.  The  third,  or  unproductive  class, 
have  nothing  but  what  they  receive  from  the  other  two  classes ;  and  if  any  deduction 
were  made  from  the  fair  and  reasonable  profits  and  wages  of  the  husbandmen,  it 
W’ould  have  the  effect  to  paralyse  their  exertions,  and  consequently  to  spread  poverty 
and  misery  throughout  the  land,  by  drying  up  the  only  source  of  w’ealth.  It  ncces. 
sarily  follows,  therefore,  on  M.  Quesnay's  theory,  that  the  entire  expenses  of  govern- 
ment,  and  the  various  public  burdens,  must,  how'soever  imposed,  be  ultimately  de¬ 
frayed  out  of  the  produit  net^  or  rent  of  the  landlords ;  and,  consistently  with  this 
principle,  he  proposed  that  all  the  existing  taxes  should  be  repealed,  and  that  a  single 
tax,  C Impot  unique^)  laid  directly  on  the  net  produce,  or  rent,  of  the  land,  should  be 
im{x>sed  in  their  stead. 

But,  how’ever  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  agriculture  over  every  other 
species  of  industry,  Quesnay  did  not  solicit  for  it  any  exclusive  favour  or  protection. 
He  successfully  contended  that  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists,  and  of  all  the  other 
classes,  would  be  best  promoted  by  establishing  a  system  of  perfect  freedom.  He 
show'cd  that  it  could  never  be  for  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the 
soil  to  fetter  or  discourage  the  industry  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers , 
that  the  ^eatcr  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  the  greater  would  be  their  competition,  and 
their  services  w'ould,  in  consequence,  be  obtained  so  much  the  cheaper.  Neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  it  ever  for  the  interest  of  the  unproductive  class  to  haraw 
and  oppress  the  agriculturists,  cither  by  preventing  the  free  exportation  of  their 
products,  or  by  any  restrictive  regulations  whatsover.  When  the  cultivators  enjoy 
the  greatest  degree  of  freedom,  their  industry,  and,  consequently,  their  net  sar- 
plus  producc-^the  only  fund  from  which  any  accession  of  national  wealth  can  be  ^ 
rived— will  be  carried  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  According  to  this  “ 
pn^us  system,”  the  establishment  of  perfect  liberty,  jverfect  security,  and  perfect 
justice,  are  the  only,  as  they  are  the  infallible,  means  of  securing  the  highest  degree  o 
prospeuty  to  all  classes  of  the  society.  .  .» 

a  vu,”  says  the  ablest  expositor  of  this  system,  M.  Mercier  de  U 
**  qu’il  est  de  Tessence  de  Tordre  que  Tinteret  particulier  d’un  scul  ne  puisae  ja 
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etre  scparcc  de  I’intcret  commun  de  tous ;  nous  cn  trouvons  une  preuve  bicn  con« 
vaincante  dans  Ics  ettets  que  prexluit  naturellemcnt  et  neecssairement  la  plenitude  de 
la  liberie  qui  doit  regner  dans  la  commerce,  pour  ne  jx>int  blesser  la  pioprtet6.  L*- 
intcret  personnel  encouragee  par  cette  grande  liberte,  presse  vivement  et  |)erpetuelle- 
incnt  chaque  homme  en  particulier,  de  perfectioner,  de  multiplier  les  choses  dont  il 
cst  vendeur ;  de  grossir  ainsi  la  masse  des  jouissanccs  qu*il  peut  procurer  aux  autres 
homines  afm  de  grossir,  par  cc  moyen,  la  masse  des  jouissances  que  les  autres  hommes 
jVvUvent  lui  procurer  en  echange.  Lc  mondc  alors  va  de  lui  meme ;  le  desir  de 
joulr,  et  la  lil^rte  de  jouir  ne  cessant  de  provoquer  la  multiplication  de  productions  et 
I'accroissement  de  Tindustrie,  ils  impriment  a  toute  la  societe,  un  mouvement  qui 
devient  une  tendance  perj^etuclle  vers  son  meillcur  etat  possible.** 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  Discourse  to  enter  into  a  full  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  this  very  ingenious  theory.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose  to  remark,  that,  in  assuming  agriculture  to  be  the  only  source  of  wealth,  be¬ 
cause  the  matter  of  which  all  commodities  are  composed  must  be  originally  derived 
from  the  earth,  M.  Quesnay  and  his  followers  mistook  altogether  the  nature  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  really  supposed  wealth  to  consist  of  matter  ;  whereas,  in  its  natural 
stale,  matter  is  very  rarely  jwssossed  of  immediate  and  direct  utility,  and  w  always 
deditute  of  value.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  labour  which  must  be  laid  out  in  ap¬ 
propriating  matter,  and  in  fitting  and  preparing  it  for  our  use,  that  it  acquires  ex¬ 
changeable  value,  and  becomes  wealth.  Human  industry  does  not  produL*c  wealth 
I)v  making  any  additions  to  the  matter  of  our  globe ;  this  being  a  quantity  susceptible 
neither  of  augmentation  nor  diminution  *.  Its  real  and  only  effect  is  to  produce 
by  giving  utt lily  io  matter  already  in  existence  ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated,  that  the  labour  employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce  is  just  as 
productive  of  utility,  and  consequently  of  wealth,  as  the  labour  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture.  The  opinion  of  M.  Quesnay,  that  the  labour  of  man  in  agriculture  is 
jHJwcrfully  assisted  by  the  productive  |X)wers  of  nature,  but  that  in  manufactures 
and  commerce  he  has  to  perform  every  thing  himself,  without  any  such  co-opera¬ 
tion,  is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  nature  ren¬ 
ders  the  most  imjxtrtant  services  to  the  agriculturist.  The  husbandman  prepares 
the  ground  fur  the  seed,  and  de{X)sits  it  there ;  but  it  is  nature  that  unfolds  the  germ, 
that  feeds  and  ripens  the  growing  plant,  and  brings  it  to  a  state  of  maturity.  It  is 
easy,  however,  to  see  that  nature  does  quite  as  much  for  us  in  every  other  department 
of  industry.  The  pow’ers  of  water  and  of  wind,  w'hich  move  our  machinery,  support 
our  ships,  apd  impel  them  over  the  deep,— the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
elasticity  of  steam,  which  enable  us  to  work  the  most  stupendous  engines,  are  they 
not  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  nature  ?  In  fact,  the  single  and  exclusive  advantage  of 
machinery  consists  in  its  having  enabled  us  to  press  the  powers  of  nature  into  our 
service,  and  to  make  them  perform  the  principal  part  of  what  must  have  Ixjen  other¬ 
wise  wholly  the  w'ork  of  man.  In  navigation,  for  example,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
the  jxiwers  of  nature — the  buoyancy  of  the  water,  the  impulse  of  the  wind,  and  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet — contribute  fully  as  much  as  the  labour  of  the  sailor  to  waft 
our  ships  from  one  hemisphere  to  another  ?  In  bleaching  and  fermentation,  the  whole 
processes  are  carried  on  by  natural  agents.  And  it  is  to  the  effects  of  heat  in  soften¬ 
ing  and  melting  metals,  in  pre])aring  our  food,  and  in  warming  our  houses,  that  we 
owe  many  of  our  most  powerful  and  convenient  instruments,  and  that  these  north¬ 
ern  climates  have  been  made  to  afford  a  comfortable  habitation.  Neither  is  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil,  as  M.  Quesnay  suppo^d,  the  only  species  of  industry  which  yields 
a  surplus  produce,  after  the  expenses  of  production  are  deducted.  When  agriculture 
is  most  productive,  that  is,  when  none  but  the  l>est  of  the  pood  soils  are  cultivated. 


*  In  a  note  to  page  93  of  the  Discourse,  the  author  remarks,  in  answer  to  a  late 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Heview,  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Malthus, 
that  wealth  is  in  no  degree  dependent  on  quantities  of  matter,  but  exclusively  on 
value.  “  Nature  gratuitously  supplies  us  with  the  matter  of  which  all  commodities 
arc  made ;  but  until  labour  has  been  expended  in  appropriating  matter,  or  in  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  our  use,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  value,  and  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  con¬ 
sidered  as  forming  wealth.  We  do  not  call  a  man  wealthy  because  he  has  an  inde¬ 
finite  command  of  atmospheric  air,  or  of  any  other  gratuitous  product ;  but  we  call 
him  wealthy  when,  and  only  when  he  possesses  the  produce  of  a  large  quantity  of 
bibour.  It  would,  in  truth,  be  just  at  correct  to  say,  tluit  the  earth  it  a  source 
pictures  and  statues,  because  it  supplies  the  materials  rriade  use  of  by  painters  and 
statuaries,  as  to  say,  that  it  it  a  source  of  wealth,  because  it  supplies  the  matter  qf 
commoditia  !** 
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no  rent,  or  produit  net,  is  obtained  from  the  land  ;  and  it  is  only  after  recourse  has 
been  had  to  poorer  soils,  and  when,  consequently,  the  productive  powers  of  the  la. 
hour  and  capital  employed  in  cultivation  begin  to  diminish,  that  rent  begins  toapjxar: 
so  that,  instead  of  being  a  consequence  of  the  sui^erior  productiveness  of  agricultural 
industry,  rent  is  really  a  consequence  of  its  becoming  less  productive  than  others  ! 

Our  author’s  account  of  Dr  Smith’s  immortal  work,  as  well  as  of  Mr 
Malthus’s  Essay  on  the  “  Principle  of  Population**  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  by  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  sciences  ;  particularly  his  brief  but  masterly  vindication  of 
the  principles  and  conclusions  of  the  latter  work,  from  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  ignorant  abuse  with  which  they  have  been  so  perseveringly  assailed. 
But  we  pass  over  all  this,  in  order  to  come  at  once  to  the  account  of  the 
greatest  work  which  has  yet  appeared,  or  is  likely  ever  to  appear,  on  the  subject 
of  Political  Economy.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  we  mean  Mr 
Ricardo’s  “  Principles  oj  Political  Economy  and  Taxation** 

The  first  considerable  step  tow’ards  the  successful  investigation  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  various  classes  of  society,  was  made 
in  1815,  w  hen  the  real  nature,  origin,  and  causes  of  rent  were,  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
])lained  in  tw  o  pamphlets  of  extraordinary  merit,  published  nearly  at  the  same  mo- 
inent,  by  “  A  Fellow'  of  University  College,  Oxford,”  and  Mr  Malthus.  But  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  these  gentlemen,  though  of  great  imjwrtance,  were  com|watively  li- 
mited  in  their  object;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Mr  Ricardo  to  carry  his  researches  into 
every  department  of  the  science,  to  correct  errors  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority, 
and  to  elucidate  and  establish  many  hitherto  undiscovered,  and  most  important  prin- 
ciples.  The  api^earancc  of  his  work  on  the  “  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation''  \i\  1817,  forms  a  new' and  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the  science. 
Exclusive  of  many  admirable  correlative  discussions,  Mr  Ricardo  has  here  analyzed 
the  principles  which  determine  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities,  and  has  given 
a  full  view'  of  the  science  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  |X)W'ers  of  mind  display- 
ed  in  these  investigations, — the  dexterity  with  which  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult 
questions  are  unravelled, — the  unerring  sagacity  w  ith  w'hich  the  operation  of  general 
and  fixed  principles  is  investigated, — the  skill  with  which  they  are  separated  and  dis¬ 
entangled  from  such  as  are  of  a  seeondary  and  accidental  nature, — and  the  |)enetraticn 
with  which  their  remotest  consequences  are  perceived  and  estimated,  have  never  been 
surpassed  ;  and  w  ill  for  ever  secure  the  name  of  Ricardo  a  high  and  conspicuous  place 
in  the  list  of  those  who  have  done  most  to  unfold  the  complex  mechanism  of  society, 
and  to  carry  this  science  to  perfection. 

The  fundamental  principle  maintained  by  Mr  Ricardo  in  this  great  work  is,  that 
the  exchangeable  value,  or  relative  worth  of  commodities,  as  compared  with  each 
other,  dcjiends  exclusively  on  the  quantities  of  labour  necessarily  required  to  produce 
them.  Dr  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  principle  which  determined  the 
exchangeable  value  of  commodities  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  before  land  had 
been  appropriated  and  capital  accumulated  ;  but  he  supposed,  that,  after  land  had 
become  projxirty  and  rent  began  to  be  paid,  and  after  capital  had  been  amassed,  and 
workmen  began  to  be  hired  by  capitalists,  the  value  of  commodities  would  necessarily 
fluctuate,  not  only  according  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to 
produce  and  bring  them  to  market,  but  also  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  rents  an  ^ 
w’agcs.  But  Mr  Ricardo  has  shown  that  Dr  Smith  erred  in  making  this  distinction , 
and  that  the  same  principle  which  determines  the  value  of  commodities  in  the  car- 
lies  and  rudest  stages  of  society,  continues  to  determine  it  in  those  that  are  most  cu  - 
tivated  and  refined.  In  establishing  this  novel  and  most  important  doctrine,  Mr  '• 
cardo  derived  considerable  assistance  from  the  previous  inquiries  of  Mr  Malthus  an 
IMr  West  on  the  subject  of  rent ;  but  he  had  no  precursor  in  the  far  more  diflicu  t 
and  complicated  inquiries  res|x?cting  the  efl'ects  of  the  accumulation  of  capital,  an  o 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  w’ages  on  value.  Inasmuch,  how’ever,  as  the  merest  out 
line  of  the  analysis  and  reasonings  of  Mr  Ricardo,  in  the  prosecution  of  these  inquinc^ 
would  far  exceed  my  present  limits,  I  can  do  no  more  than  state  their  results,  '' 
may  be  thus  summed  up— 1st,  That  rent  is  altogether  extrinsic  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  ;  2d,  That  capital  being  the  produce  of  previous  labour,  and  having  no  va  uc 
except  what  it  derives  from  that  labour,  the  fact  of  the  value  of  the  commodities  pr^ 
duced  by  its  agency  being  alw'ays  determined  by  the  quantities  of  capital  laid  out 
wasted  in  their  production,  shows  that  it  is  really  determined  by  the  quantities  oJ 
bour  bestowed  on  them  ;  and  3d,  That  a  rise  of  tcages  occasions  Vifall  ofproJilSj  an 
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not  a  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities,  and  a  fall  of  wages  u  rise  of  profits^  and  not  a 
fall  of  j)rices. 

'I’liese  conclusions  are  all  of  the  last  degree  of  importance ;  and  hy  establishing 
them,  \lr  Ricardo  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole  science.  But  these  form  a  part 
only  of  the  truths  brought  to  light  in  his  work.  Having  ascertained  that  profits  vary 
invcrselv  as  wages,  Mr  Ricardo  applied  himself  to  discover  the  circumstances  whicli 
tietermine  the  rate  of  wages,  and  which  consecpiently  determine  profits.  These  he 
found  to  depend  on  the  cost  of  producing  the  articles  retpiired  for  the  consumption  of 
tlio  labourer.  However  high  the  price  of  such  articles  may  rise,  the  labourer,  it  is 
plain,  must  always  receive  such  a  supply  of  them  as  is  suflicient  to  enable  him  to 
e\i>t,  and  continue  his  race.  And,  as  raw  produce  must  ever  form  a  principal  part 
of  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  and  as  its  price  has  a  constant  tendency  t«>  rise,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  constantly  increasing  sterility  of  the  soils  to  which  recourse  must  Ik*  had 
in  advancing  societies,  it  follows,  that  wages  must  also  have  a  constant  tendencey  to 
rise,  and  profits  to  fall,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population.  That  such  a  fall 
of  profits  invariably  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  society,  is  a  fact  of  which  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  doubt.  It  had,  however,  been  universally  supjvosod,  that 
this  fall  was  a  conseciuence  of  the  increase  of  capital,  or  rather  of  the  increased  com¬ 
petition  of  its  possessors,  or  of  their  efibrts  to  undersell  each  other.  But  Mr  Ricardo 
lias  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  has  proved  that  all  permanent  reductions 
in  the  rate  of  profit  are  a  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages,  caused  by 
the  greater  cost  of  the  raw  produce  obtained  from  the  ixiorer  soils  sucessively  brought 
under  cultivation,  as  population  is  augmented. 

IV.  In  tile  next  division  of  his  Discourse,  our  author  points  out,  and  il¬ 
lustrates  with  great  clearness  and  precision,  the  distinction  between  the 
science  of  Political  Economy  and  those  of  Politics  and  Statistics.  And,  first, 
with  regard  to  l^olitics  and  Political  Economy,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  they 
are  intimately  connected,  and  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  treat  the 
questions  which  strictly  belong  to  the  one,  without  referring  more  or  less  to 
tile  principles  and  conclusions  of  the  other:  but  in  their  leading  features, 
they  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  distinct.  The  politician  examines  the 
l>rinciples  on  which  government  is  founded  ;  he  endeavours  to  determine  in 
whose  hands  the  supreme  authority  may  be  most  advantageously  placed  ; 
and  unfolds  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  of  the  governing  and  go¬ 
verned  portions  of  society.  The  Political  Economist  does  not  take  so  high  a 
fliglit.  It  is  not  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Government,  but  of  its  Acts 
only  that  he  is  called  to  judge.  Whatever  measures  affect  the  production 
or  distribution  of  wealth,  necessarily  come  within  the  scope  of  his  observa¬ 
tion,  and  are  freely  canvassed  by  him.  lie  examines  whether  they  are  in 
unison  with  the  just  principles  of  economical  science.  If  they  are,  he  pro¬ 
nounces  them  to  be  advantageous,  and  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
benefits  of  which  they  will  be  productive;  if. they  are  no/,  he  shows  in 
what  respects  they  are  defective,  and  to  what  extent  their  operation  will  be 
injurious.  Hut  he  does  this  without  inquiring  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
Government  by  which  these  measures  have  been  adopted.” 

Hut,  secondly,  besides  being  confounded  with  Politics,  Political  Economy 
has  sometimes  lieen  confounded  with  Statistics,  though  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  them  is  still  more  easily  traced  and  defined.  The  object  of  the  Sta¬ 
tistician  is  to  observe  and  record  the  facts  which  determine  the  condition  of 
tile  country  at  a  particular  period  ;  that  of  the  Political  Economist  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  causes  which  have  brought  it  into  that  condition,  and  the  means 
by  which  its  wealth  and  riches  may  be  indefinitely  increased.  The  business 
of  the  former  is  to  multiply  facts ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  trace  the  relations 
subsisting  between  these  facts,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  they  serve  to  inwlify 
or  confirm  established  principles :  in  short,  the  one  supplies  the  t/a/a,  the 
other  the  reasoning  and  the  conclusion.  Hence,  to  use  our  author’s  happy 
illustration,  the  Political  Economist  “  is  to  the  Statistician  what  the  physi¬ 
cal  astronomer  is  to  the  mere  observer.  He  takes  the  facts  furnished  by  the 
Statistician,  and  after  comparing  them  with  those  furnished  by  historians 
and  travellers,  he  applies  himself  to  discover  their  relation.  Hy  a  patient  * 
induction — by  carefully  observing  the  circumstances  attending  the  operation 
of  particular  principles,  he  discovers  the  effects  of  which  they  arc  really  pro- 
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ductivc,  and  how  far  they  are  liable  to  be  modified  by  the  operation  of  other 
principles.  It  is  thus  that  the  relation  between  rent  and  profit,  between  pro¬ 
fit  and  wages,  and  the  various  general  laws  which  regulate  and  connect 
the  apparently  conflicting,  but  really  harmonious  interests  of  every  different 
order  in  society,  have  been  discovered  and  established  with  all  the  certainty 
of  demonstrative  evidence.’*  ^ 

V.  In  the  succeeding  division  of  the  Discourse,  the  author  shows  how 
indispensable  it  is  to  the  ends  of  government,  that  legislators  should  be  well 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  this  science,  and,  also,  its  great  utility  and 
importance  to  all  classes  of  society.  “  How  often,”  says  he,  in  a  striking 
passage,  which  will  serve  to  convey  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  his  views  ou 
this  branch  of  his  subject,  “  how’  often  have  all  the  evils  of  scarcity  ban 
aggravated  by  the  groundless  prejudices  of  the  put)lic  against  corn-dealers  1 
How  often  have  restrictions  and  prohibitions  been  solicited  by  those  to  whom 
they  proved  productive  only  of  ruin  !  How  often  have  the  labouring  classes 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  machines  and 
processes  tor  abridging  labour,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  though 
it  is  certaiti  that  they  are  uniformly  the  greatest  gainers  by  them  !  How 
much  has  the  rate  of  wages  been  reduced,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  dt  teriorated,  by  the  prevalence  of  mistaken  opinions  lespccling  the* 
principle  of  population,  und  the  mistaken  application  of  public  eharitiis! 
'I'lie  object  of  the  famous  excise  sebenie,  pro|H)sed  by  Sir  llobert  \Vali)ole  in 
17;j3,  was  not  to  raise  the  duties  on  any  commodity  whatever,  but  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  warehousing  anel  bonding  system — ‘  To  vmke  London  a  fhr  ixirt, 
and  hy  consequena:  thv  tuarh'd  o/’  the  world*  And  yet  the  mere  ])ropi'sal 
of  this  scheme  had  well  nigh  lighted  up  the  flame's  of  rebellion  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  its  abandonment  by  the  minister  was  hailed  with  the  most  canust 
and  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  popular  rejoicing :  and  such  is  the 
strength  of  vulgar  prejudice,  that  it  was  not  until  lb03  that  the  warehous¬ 
ing  system — the  greatest  improvement  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  made  in 
the  flnancial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  country — was  adopted.’* 

^’l,  Our  author  next  gives  a  detail  of  the  means  which  have  been  adopted 
in  difterent  countries  for  promoting  the  study  of  Political  Ecoiioiny,  and 
shows,  that  though  England  may  be  considered  the  native  country  ot  the 
science,  she  cannot  boast  of  being  the  first  to  perceive  the  advantage  of 
rendering  it  a  branch  of  popular  instruction  ;  that  this  praise  is  due  to  Italy, 
or  at  least  an  Italian  citizen,  Jiartolomco  Intieri,  a  Florentine  ;  that  even  in 
llussia.  Political  Economy  has  met  with  considerable  encouragement ;  and 
that  to  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Conrs  d*  Economic  PoHiique  of  M.  Henri  Storch — a  work  ot  great  general 
value,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  admirable  accounts  of  the  slave  sys¬ 
tems  of  ancient  Home  and  modern  Russia,  and  of  the  paper-money  of  die 
diflerent  continental  states.  He  then  narrates  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Ricakdo  Lecture,  and  modestly  states,  that  so 
long  as  be  lias  the  honour  to  be  connected  with  it,  his  most  anxious  enorts 
will  be  directed  to  render  it  effectual  to  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  ot 
the  just  principles  of  the  science.  The  success  with  which  bis  first  course 
of  Lectures  was  delivered  in  the  metropolis  affords  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
general  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  science,  an 
shows  that  the  unquestioned  ability,  skill,  and  learning,  of  the  Lecturer  were 
duly  appreciated.  In  the  concluding  part  of  this  iMscourse,  he  developcs 
the  order  in  w  hich  he  unfolds  the  ])rinciples  of  the  science,  and  the  meinoa 
be  follows  in  order  to  initiate  bis  pupils  thoroughly  in  its  elements,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  familiarize  them  with  the  process  of  analysis,  which  is  no  less 
necessary  in  economical  than  in  geometrical  science.  Both  are  admirable ,  we 
bad  almost  said  perfect :  but  as  this  portion  of  the  Discourse  is  chiefly  niean 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  attend  the  author's  public  and  priva  e 
classt's,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  recommending  it  to  their  roosts  - 
teniive  |H'rusal,  as  w’e  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  whole  Discour^  to  t  e 
study  of  all  those  who  feci  any  interest  in  the  rise,  progress,  and  iroprove- 
raent,  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  sciences. 
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Tiif.  interest  which  now  attaches 
to  the  slightest  memorial  connected 
with  the  greatest  name  in  modern 
]»(>etrv,  the  peculiar  retirement  in 
uliich  the  years  of  his  exile  have 
been  spent,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
])al)lic  with  regard  to  every  part  of 
liis  character,  which  could  not  he 
gathered  from  his  printed  works, 
have  given  to  these  sketches  a  po- 
j)ularity  almost  unexampled,  and  yet 
not  undeserved  ;  for,  independently 
of  tlie  interest  of  the  subject,  the 
work  has  a  dramatic  force  and  live¬ 
liness,  which  at  once  impress  the 
rcaiUr  with  a  favourable  notion  of 
the  talent  of  the  Editor,  and  with  a 
conviction  of  the  general  fidelity  of 
the  conversations  of  which  he  has 
the  good  fortune  to  be  the  reporter. 
And  now  that  the  probability  of  the 
auto-hiography  of  the  noble  poet 
making  its  appearance  has  become 
infinitely  small,  (resting  only  on  the 
hope  that  some  reader  of  the  ma¬ 
nuscript  could  not  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  making  a  stolen  copy,)  we 
feel  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  whose  portrait,  if  not  a  com¬ 
plete  one,  is  at  least  extremely  vivid 
and  striking,  as  far  as  it  goes.  As 
to  the  general  impression  of  Byron’s 
character,  wliich  it  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce,  the  public,  we  suspect,  are 
likely  to  he  much  divided.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  easy  matter  for 
those  who  come  to  the  task  with  a 
predisposition  to  aggravate  the  de¬ 
lects  of  that  character,  to  find  in 
these  sketches  much  that  will  sup¬ 
port  or  confirm  these  views,  for  Byron 
never  spared  himself,  and  Captain 
Med  win,  unlike  most  biographers, 
has  adhered  literally  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  neither  extenuating  nor  set¬ 
ting  down  aught  in  malice.  To  those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  have  indulged 
the  belief  that  these  blemishes  were 
but  as  the  alloy  with  which  the  pu¬ 
rest  and  brightest  of  metals  are  al¬ 
lied,  the  mortal  weaknesses  which, 
like  the  slave  of  Philip,  constantly 
whisper  in  the  car  of  the  greatest  and 
the  most  glorious,  “  Remember  thou 


art  man,” — who  have  reflected  bow 
few  could  stand  the  test,  were  their 
actions  watched  and  proclaimed  upon 
the  house-tops,  or  poured  out  with 
that  noble  and  yet  dangerous  confi¬ 
dence  which  characterized  the  open- 
hearted  Byron, — to  those,  the  many 
traits  of  kindness,  delicacy,  and  ge¬ 
nerosity,  which  are  commemorated 
in  these  conversations — the  constant 
openness  and  sincerity — the  bound¬ 
less  contempt  of  hypocrisy  and  pre¬ 
tension — the  candid  admission  of 
many  follies  and  many  faults — tlie 
noble  and  indignant  vindication  of 
his  character  from  the  otlier  imputa¬ 
tions  with  which  it  had  been  loaded, 
will  afford,  as  they  have  done  to  us, 
a  deep  and  genuine  delight. 

The  work  has  been  already  so  bc- 
quoted,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
pitch  upon  any  passages  that  possess 
the  merit  of  novelty  ;  but  we  shall 
just  ramble  through  the  hook,  ex¬ 
tracting  such  as  are  least  likely  to  be 
familiar  to  our  readers. 

Captain  Med  win  went  to  Italy  in 
the  autumn  of  1821,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  and  arrived  at  Pisa  a 
few  days  after  Lord  Byron.  Though 
an  intimate  friend  of  Shelley’s,  he 
was  aware  of  Lord  Byron’s  dislike 
to  the  visits  of  strangers,  and  did  not 
request  an  introduction  to  him.  The 
proposal,  however,  came  from  his 
Lordship,  who  had  heard  Shelley 
speak  of  him,  and  on  the  20th  of 
November  he  was  introduced  to 
him  at  the  Lanfranchi  Palace,  which 
he  then  occupied. 

When  we  were  announced,  we  found 
his  Lordship  writing.  1 1  is  reception  was 
frank  and  kind  ;  he  took  me  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  said, 

“  You  are  a  relation  and  schoolfellow 
of  Shelley’s — we  do  not  meet  as  strangers 

_ you  must  allow  me  to  continue  my 

letter  on  account  of  the  post.  Here’s 
something  for  you  to  read,  Shelley,  (giv¬ 
ing  him  part  of  his  MS.  of  ‘  Heaven  and 
Earth,’)  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.” 

During  the  few  minutes  that  Lord  By¬ 
ron  was  finishing  his  letter,  I  took  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  narrowly  oljserving  him,  and 


*  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron  :  noted  during  a  Residence  with  his  Lordship  at 
Pi»a,  in  the  years  1821  and  1822.  By  Thomas  Medwin,  Esq.  of  the  24lh  Light 
Dragoons.  London  Henry  Colburn.  1824. 
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drawing  his  portrait  in  my  mind.  Thor, 
waldscn’s  bust  is  too  ihin-necked  and 
young  for  Lord  Byron.  None  of  the  en¬ 
gravings  gave  me  the  least  idea  of  him. 
I  saw  a  man  of  about  five  feet  seven  or 
eight,  apparently  forty  years  of  age :  as 
was  said  of  Milton,  he  barely  escaped 
being  short  and  thick.  His  face  was  fine, 
and  the  lower  part  symmetrically  mould¬ 
ed  ;  for  tlie  lips  and  chin  had  that  curved 
and  definite  outline  that  distinguishes 
(irccian  l)eauty.  His  forehead  was  high, 
and  his  temples  broad  ;  and  he  had  a 
IKileness  in  his  complexion,  almost  to 
wanness.  His  hair,  thin  and  fine,  had 
almost  Ixjcome  grey,  and  waved  in  na¬ 
tural  and  graceful  curls  over  his  head, 
that  was  assimilating  itself  fast  to  the 
“  bald  first  Ca*sijr's.”  He  allowed  it  to 
grow  longer  behind  than  it  is  accustomed 
to  be  worn,  and  at  that  time  had  musta- 
chios,  which  were  not  sutlicicntly  dark  to 
be  becoming.  In  criticising  his  features, 
it  might,  |x?rhaps,  be  said  that  his  eyes 
were  placed  too  near  his  nose,  and  that 
one  was  rather  smaller  than  the  other  ; 
they  were  of  a  greyish  brown,  but  of  a 
|H‘culiar  clearness ;  and  when  animated, 
possessed  a  fire  which  seemed  to  look 
through  and  penetrate  the  thoughts  of 
others,  while  they  marked  the  inspira¬ 
tions  of  his  own.  His  teeth  were  small, 
regular,  and  white ;  these,  I  afterwards 
found,  he  took  great  pains  to  preserve*. 

I  ex|K-ctcd  to  discover  that  he  had  a 
club,  perhaps  a  cloven  foot;  but  it  would 
have  been  ditticult  to  have  distinguished 
one  from  the  other,  either  in  size  or  in 
form. 

On  the  whole,  his  figure  was  manly, 
and  his  countenance  handsome  and  pre¬ 
possessing,  and  very  expressive  ;  and  the 
familiar  ease  of  his  conversation  soon 
made  me  perfectly  at  home  in  his  society. 
Our  first  interview’  was  marked  with  a 
cordiality  and  confidence  that*  fiattered 
w  hile  it  delighted  me  ;  and  I  felt  anxious 
for  the  next  day,  in  order  that  I  might 
rcjieat  my  visit. 

Mctlwin  rcpeatcil  his  visit  next 
day,  and  the  following  is  part  of  the 
conversation  which  passed. 

I  brought  the  conversation  back  on 
Switzerland  and  his  travels,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  in  Germany  ? 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  not  even  at  Trieste. 
I  hate  despotism  and  the  Goths  too  much. 
I  have  travelled  little  on  the  Continent, 
at  least  never  gone  out  of  my  way.  This 


[Nov. 

is  partly  owing  to  the  indolence  of  mv 
disposition,  partly  owing  to  my  incum. 
brances.  I  had  some  idea,  when  at  Home 
of  visiting  Naples,  but  was  at  that  time 
anxious  to  get  back  to  Venice.  But  Pas. 
turn  cannot  surpass  the  ruins  of  Agrigen. 
turn,  which  I  saw  by  moonlight ;  nor 
Naples,  Constantinople.  You  have  no 
conception  of  the  Iwauty  of  the  twelve 
islands  w  here  the  Turks  have  their  coun. 
try-houses,  or  of  the  blue  Symplegades 
against  w  hich  the  Bosphorus  beats  with 
such  resistless  violence. 

“  Switzerland  is  a  country  I  have  been 
satisfied  with  seeing  once;  Turkey  1  couM 
live  in  for  ever.  I  never  forget  my  pre¬ 
dilections.  I  was  in  a  w  retched  state  i^f 
health,  and  w’orse  sjnrits,  w  hen  I  was  at 
Geneva  ;  but  quiet  and  the  lake,  physi- 
cians  better  than  Polidori,  soon  set  me  up. 
1  never  led  so  moral  a  life  as  during  my 
residence  in  that  country  ;  but  I  gained 
no  credit  by  it.  '  Where  there  is  a  morti¬ 
fication,  there  ought  to  be  reward.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  no  story  so  ahsuid 
that  they  did  not  invent  at  my  cost.  I 
was  watched  by  glasses  on  the  opjHisiie 
side  of  the  Lake,  and  by  glasses  too  that 
must  have  had  very  distorted  optics.  1 
w  as  waylaid  in  my  evening  drives — I  was 
accused  of  corrupting  all  the  gr’isciks  in 
the  Rue  Basse.  1  believe  that  they  ltH)ked 
upon  me  as  a  man-monster,  worse  than 
the  pigneur, 

“  Somebody  possessed  Madame  dc 
Stael  with  an  opinion  of  my  immorality. 
I  used  occasionally  to  visit  her  at  C<>pj»  t ; 
and  once  she  invited  me  to  a  family-din- 
uer,  and  I  found  the  room  full  of  stran- 
gers,  w’ho  had  come  to  stare  at  me  as  at 
some  outlandish  beast  in  a  rarce-thow. 
One  of  the  ladies  fainted,  and  the  rc^t 
looked  as  if  his  Satanic  Majesty  had  been 
among  them.  Madame  de  Stael  took  the 
liberty  to  read  me  a  lecture  before  this 
crow’d  ;  to  which  I  only  made  her  a  lo" 
bow'. 

“  I  knew’  very  few  of  the  Genevese. 
Hentsh  was  very  civil  to  me,  and  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  Sismondi.  I  "3* 
forced  to  return  the  civilities  of  one  o 
their  Professors  by  asking  him,  and  an 
old  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Gray’s,  to  dine 
with  me.  I  had  gone  out  to  sail  cary 
in  the  morning,  and  the  w'ind  prevente 
me  from  returning  in  time  for  dinner, 
understand  that  I  oflTended  them  morta  - 
ly.  Polidori  did  the  honours.  Among 
our  countrymen  I  made  no  new  acquain¬ 
tances  ;  Shelley,  Monk  Lewis,  and  u 


•  For  this  purpose  he  used  tobacco  when  he  first  w  ent  into  the  open  air ;  and  he 
told  me  he  was  in  the  habit  of  grinding  his  teeth  in  his  sleep,  to  prevent  whic 
was  forced  to  put  a  napkin  between  them. 


come  of  iny  boatman  and  boat  ?  1  su))«  He  dined  at  half  an  hour  after  sunset, 
pose  she  is  rotten  ;  she  was  never  worth  (at  twenty-four  o'clock  ;)  then  drove  to 
much.  When  I  went  the  tour  of  the  Count  Gumba's,  the  Countess  Guiccioli's 
Lake  in  her  with  Shelley  and  Hobhouse,  father,  passed  several  hours  in  her  society, 
bhe  was  nearly  wrecked  near  the  very  returned  to  his  |)alace,  and  either  read  or 
spot  where  St.  Preux  and  Julia  were  in  wrote  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning; 
(Ian<:cr  of  being  drowned.  It  would  have  occasionally  drinking  spirits  diluted  with 
l)een  classical  to  have  been  lost  there,  but  water  as  a  metlicine,  from  a  dread  of  a 
not  so  agreeable.  Shelley  was  on  the  Lake  nephritic  complaint,  to  which  he  was,  or 
much  oftener  than  I,  at  all  hours  of  the  fancied  himself,  subject.  Such  was  hU 
night  and  dav  :  he  almost  lived  on  it ;  life  at  Pisa. 

I.is  saat  ragHs  a  boat  We  are  both  ,j.,  j  ^ 

hiuldmg  now  at  Genoa — I  a  yticht,  and  .  ,  .  ,  , 

hcan,!^«,.„boat.”  niamage  and  separation  have  al- 

ready  been  communicated  to  the 

In  the  evening  his  Lordship,  ac-  public  in  every  Newspaper.  Inter- 

coinpanied  by  Medwin  and  Shelley,  esting  as  they  are,  therefore,  and 

rode  out  to  a  farm-house  some  miles  tending,  we  think,  very  matcriallv 

distant  from  Pisa,  where  he  was  in  to  lighten  the  load  of  blame  which 

the  custom  of  practising  pistol-tiring,  has  been  laid  on  Byron,  on  account 

an  amusement  in  which  he  became  of  that  unfortunate  affair,  we  pass 

very  expert.  On  this  occasion,  he  on  to  something  else.  The  following 

put  in  eleven  shots  out  of  twelve,  conversations  on  the  subject  of  reli- 

and  returned,  as  he  always  did  gion  are  deeply  interesting. 

when  successful,  in  great  good  hu-  ,  i  .•  j  r  .i 

mour  to  the  town.  ‘  J"***®’  .If* 

dictory  nature  of  his  writings,  w'hat  the 

We  now  continued  our  ride,  and  re-  religious  opinions  of  Lord  Byron  really 

turned  to  Pisa  by  the  Lucca  gate.  were.  Perhaps  the  conversations  I  held 

Pisa,  with  its  hanging  tower  and  So-  with  him  may  throw  some  light  upon  a 

phia-like  dome,  reminds  me,”  said  Lord  subject  that  cannot  fail  to  excite  curiosity. 

Byron,  “  of  an  eastern  place.”  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 

He  then  remarked  the  heavy  smoke  if  he  w'cre  occasionally  sceptical,  and 

that  rolled  away  from  the  city,  spreading  thought  it,  as  he  says, 

in  the  distance  a  vale  of  mist,  through  - *'  A  pleasant  voywe,  perhaps,  to  float, 

which  ihc  golden  clouds  of  evening  ap-  .iwcolaUon,- 

IK'arcd.  yet  his  wavering  never  amounted  to  a 

“  It  is  fine,”  said  Lord  Byron,  “  hut  disbelief  in  the  divine  Founder  of  Chris- 

no  sunsets  are  to  he  compared  with  those  tianity. 

of  V'enice.  They  are  too  gorgeous  for  “  I  always  took  great  delight,**  ob- 
aiiy  jiainter,  and  defy  any  poet.  My  served  he,  “  in  the  English  Cathedral 
rides,  indeed,  w'ould  have  been  nothing  service.  It  cannot  fail  to  inspire  every 
without  the  Venetian  sunsets.  Ask  Shel-  man,  who  feels  at  all,  with  devotion. 


“  Stand  on  the  marble  bridge,”  said 
Shelley,  “  cast  your  eye,  if  you  are  not 
dazzled,  on  its  river  glowing  as  with  fire, 
then  follow  the  graceful  curve  of  the  pa¬ 
laces  on  the  Lung*  Arno  till  the  arch  is 
naved  by  the  massy  dungeon-tower  (er¬ 
roneously  called  Ugolino's,)  forming  in 
dark  relief,  and  tell  me  if  any  thing  can 
surpass  a  sunset  at  Pisa.** 

'I'he  history  of  one,  is  that  of  almost 
every  day.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  unvaried  life  than  Lord  Byron  led 
«t  this  period.  1  continued  to  visit  him 
At  the  same  hour  daily.  Billiards,  con¬ 
versation,  or  reading,  filled  up  the  inter¬ 
vals  till  it  was  time  to  take  our  evening 
VOL.  XV. 
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creed  in  its  room  ;  he  never  attended  di¬ 
vine  worship. 

“  His  great  epics,  that  nobody  reads, 
prove  nothing.  He  took  his  text  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  shocks 
the  severe  apprehensions  of  the  Catholics, 
as  he  did  those  of  the  Divines  of  his  day, 
by  too  great  a  familiarity  with  Heaven, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Divinity  him¬ 
self  ;  and,  more  than  all,  by  making  the 
Devil  his  hero,  and  deifying  the  daemons. 

“  He  certainly  excites  compassion  for 
Satan,  and  endeavours  to  make  him  out 
an  injured  personage — he  gives  him  hu¬ 
man  passions  too,  makes  him  pity  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  justify  himself  much  as 
Erometheus  does.  Yet  Milton  was  never 
blamed  for  all  this.  I  should  be  very 
curious  to  know  what  his  real  belief  wift:. 
The  ‘  Paradise  Lost’  and  ‘  Regained* 
do  not  satisfy  me  on  this  point.  One 
might  as  well  say  that  Moore  is  a  fire- 
worshipper,  ora  follower  of  Mokanna,  be¬ 
cause  he  chose  those  subjects  from  the 
East ;  or  that  I  am  a  Cainist.” 

Another  time  he  said  : 

“  One  mode  of  w’orship  yields  to  an¬ 
other;  no  religion  has  lasted  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  Out  of  the  eight 
hundred  millions  that  the  globe  contains, 
only  tw'o  hundred  millions  are  Christians. 
Query, — What  is  to  become  of  the  six 
hundred  millions  that  do  not  believe,  and 
of  those  incalculable  millions  that  lived 
before  Christ  ? 

“  People  at  home  are  mad  about  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies,  and  missions  to  the 
East.  I  have  been  applied  to,  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  several  times  since,  and  once  be¬ 
fore  I  left  Englaiid.  The  Catholic  priests 
have  been  labouring  hard  for  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  what  have  they  done  ?  Out  of 
eighty  millions  of  Hindoos  how  many  pro¬ 
selytes  have  been  made  ?  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
said  at  Murray’s,  before  several  [persons, 
that  the  Padres,  as  he  called  them,  had 
only  made  six  converts  at  Bombay  during 
his  time,  and  tliat  even  this  black  little 
flock  forsook  their  shepherds  when  the 
rum  was  out.  Their  faith  evaporated  with 
the  fumes  of  the  arrack.  Besides,  the 
Hindoos  believe  that  they  have  had  nine 
incarnations:  the  Missionaries  preach, 
that  a  ]ieople  whom  the  Indians  only  know 
to  despise,  have  had  one.  It  is  nine  to 
one  against  them,  by  their  own  shewing. 

“  Another  doctrine  can  never  be  in  re¬ 
pute  among  the  Solomons  of  the  East. 
It  cannot  be  easy  to  persuade  men  who 
have  had  as  many  wives  as  they  pleased, 
to  be  content  with  one  ;  besides,  a  woman 
is  old  at  twenty  in  that  country.  What 
are  men  to  do  ?  They  are  not  all  St.  An- 
thonies.—.!  will  tell  you  a  story.  A  certain 
SigTiior  Antonio  of  my  acquaintance  mai;- 
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ried  a  very  little  round  fat  wife,  very 
fond  of  waltzing,  who  went  by  the’name 
of  the  Teniazione  di  SanC  AHhiiio. 
There  is  a  picture,  a  celebrated  one,  in 
w  hich  a  little  woman,  not  unresemblina 
my  description,  plays  the  principal  r6Jr, 
and  is  most  troublesome  to  the  Saint* 
most  trying  to  his  virtue.  Very  few  of  the 
modern  saints  w  ill  have  his  forbearance, 
though  they  may  imitate  him  in  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

“  I  have  been  reading,”  said  he  one 
day,  “  Tacitus’  account  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  under  Titus.  What  a  sove. 
reign  contempt  the  Romans  had  for  the 
Jews  !  Their  country  seems  to  have  been 
little  better  than  themselves. 

“  Priestley  denied  the  original  sin,  and 
that  any  would  be  damned.  Wesley,  the 
object  of  Southey’s  panegyric,  preached 
the  doctrines  of  election  and  faith,  and, 
like  all  the  sectarians,  does  not  want  texts 
to  prove  Ijoth. 

“  The  best  Christians  can  never  lie  sa- 
tisfied  of  their  ow  n  salvation.  Dr  John- 
son  died  like  a  coward,  and  Cowper  was 
near  shooting  himself ;  Hume  went  otf 
the  stage  like  a  brave  man,  and  Voltaire’s 
last  moments  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
clouded  by  any  fears  of  what  was  to  come. 
A  man  may  study  any  thing  till  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  it.  Creech  died  a  Lucretian, 
Burckhardt  and  Browne  w’ere  Mohani- 
medans.  Sale,  the  translator  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  w’as  suspected  of  lieing  an  Islamite, 
but  a  very  different  one  from  you,  Shiloh, 
(as  he  sometimes  used  to  call  Shelley.) 

“  You  are  a  Protestant— you  protest 
against  all  religions.  There  is  T— • 
w’ill  traduce  Dante  till  he  becomes  a 
Dantist.  I  am  called  a  Manicha?an  :  I 
may  rather  be  called  an  Any-choean,  or 
an  Anything-arian.  How  do  you  like 
my  sect  ?  The  sect  of  Anything-arians 
sounds  well,  does  it  not  ?” 

Calling  on  him  the  next  day,  we  found 
him,  as  w’as  sometimes  the  case,  silent, 
dull,  and  sombre.  At  length  he  said  : 

“  Here  is  a  little  book  somebody  has 
sent  me  about  Christianity,  that  has  made 
me  very  uncomfortable:  the  reasoning 
seems  to  me  very  strong,  the  proofs  are 
very  staggering.  I  don’t  think  you  can 
answer  it,  Shelley :  at  least  I  am  sure 
can’t,  and,  what  is  more,  I  don’t  wish  it. 

Speaking  of  Gibbon,  he  said  : 

L _ B _ thought  the  question 

set  at  rest  in  the  ‘  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall,’  but  I  am  not  so  easily  con¬ 
vinced.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  volition  to 
unbelieve.  Who  likes  to  own  that  he 
has  been  a  fool  all  his  life,— to  un  earn 
all  that  he  has  been  taught  in  his  youth,-- 
or  can  think  that  some  of  the  me 
that  ever  lived  have  been  fools  r  I 
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pole  with  him,  and  tell  him  that  Mrs 
need  not  have  entertained  any 
concern  for  my  spiritual  atfuirs,  for  that 
no  man  is  more  of  a  Christian  than  I  am 
whatever  my  writings  may  have  led  her 
and  others  to  suspect,** 

The  following  exhibits  a  singular 
picture  of  goodness  of  heart  and  su¬ 
perstitious  feeling. 

During  our  drive  and  ride  this  evening 
he  declined  our  usual  amusement  of  pis- 
toUfiring,  without  assigning  a  cause.  He 
hardly  s))oke  a  word  during  the  first  half- 
hour,  and  it  was  evident  that  something 
weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  There  was 
a  sacredness  in  his  melancholy  that  I 
dared  not  interrupt.  At  length  he  said  : 

“  This  is  Ada’s  birthday,  and  might 
have  been  the  happiest  day  of  my  life : 

!*’  He  stopped,  seeming¬ 
ly  ashamed  of  having  betrayed  his  feel¬ 
ings.  He  tried  in  vain  to  rally  his  spirits, 
the  conversation  ;  but  he  cre¬ 
ated  a  laugh,  in  which  he  could  not  join, 
and  soon  relapsed  into  his  former  reverie. 
It  lasted  till  we  came  within  a  mile  of 
the  Argive  gate.  There  our  silence  was 
all  at  once  interrupted  by  shrieks  that 
seemed  to  proceed  from  a  cottage  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  We  pulled  up  our 
horses,  to  inquire  of  a  contadino  standing 
at  the  little  garden-wicket.  He  told  us 
that  a  widow  had  just  lost  her  only  child, 
and  that  the  sounds  proceeded  from  the 
wailings  of  some  women  over  the  corpse. 
Lord  Byron  was  much  atiected ;  and  his 
superstition,  acted  upon  by  a  sadness  that 
ig  me  now,  she  says,  is  to  get  seemed  to  be  presentiment,  led  him  to 
rite  on  the  loss  of  a  slave-ship,  augur  some  disaster, 
iculars  of  which  she  details.  “  I  shall  not  be  happy,”  said  he,  “  till 

!  second  epistle  is  short,  and  in  a  I  hear  that  my  daughter  is  well.  I  have 
mow  very  well ;  it  is  anonymous  a  great  horror  of  anniversaries :  people 
ear  what  she  says  :  ‘  I  cannot  only  laugh  at,  who  have  never  kept  a 
xist  without  acknowledging  the  register  of  them.  I  always  write  to  my 
3US  and  agonizing  delight  with  sister  on  Ada’s  birthday.  I  did  so  last 
ny  soul  burns  at  the  glowing  year ;  and  w-hat  was  very  remarkable,  my 
of  yours.*  letter  reached  her  on  my  wedding-day, 

liird  is  of  a  very  different  charac-  and  her  answer  reached  me  at  Ravenna 
the  last ;  it  is  from  a  Mr  Shep-  on  my  birthday  !  Several  extraordinary 
iclosing  a  prayer  made  for  my  things  have  happened  to  me  on  my  birth- 
iy  his  wife  a  few  days  before  her  day  ;  so  they  did  to  Napoleon ;  and  a 
The  letter  states  that  he  has  had  more  wonderful  circumstance  still  occur- 
brtune  to  lose  this  amiable  wo-  red  to  Marie  Antoinette,” 
ho  had  seen  me  at  Ramsgate,  The  next  morning’s  courier  brought 
ears  ago,  rambling  among  the  him  a  letter  from  England.  He  gave  it 
^at  she  had  been  impressed  with  me  as  I  entered,  and  said  : 

>f  my  irreligion  from  the  tenor  of  “  I  was  convinced  something  very  un- 
cs,  and  had  often  prayed  fervent-  pleasant  hung  over  me  last  night :  I  ex- 
y  conversion,  particularly  in  her  pected  to  hear  that  somebody  I  knew  was 
nents.  The  prayer  is  beautifully  dead so  it  turns  out !  Poor  Polid<Mi 
I  like  devotion  in  women.  She  is  gone !  When  he  was  my  physician,  he 
ve  been  a  divine  creature.  1  jrfty  was  always  talking  of  Prussic  acid,  oil  of 
who  has  lost  her  I  1  shall  write  amber,  blowing  into  veins,  sufibcating  by 
>y  return  of  the  courier,  to  con-  charcoal,  and  compounding  poisons  ;  but 
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often  wished  I  had  been  born  a  Catholic. 

That  purgatory  of  theirs  is  a  comfortable  S 
diKirine  ;  1  wonder  the  reformers  gave  it 
up,  or  did  not  substitute  something  as 
consolatory  in  its  room.  It  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  transmigration,  Shelley, 
which  all  your  wiseacre  philosophers 
taught. 

“  You  believe  in  Plato’s  three  princi¬ 
ples  ; — why  not  in  the  Trinity  ?  One  is 
not  more  mystical  than  the  other.  I 
don’t  know  why  I  am  considered  an  ene¬ 
my  to  religion,  and  an  unbeliever.  I 
disowned  the  other  day  that  I  was  of 
Shelley’s  school  in  metaphysics,  though  I 
admired  his  |X)etry ;  not  but  what  he  has 
changed  his  mode  of  thinking  very  much 
since  he  w  rote  the  Notes  to  ‘  Queen  Mab,* 
which  I  was  accused  of  having  a  hand  in. 

I  know,  however,  that  1  am  considered 
an  infidel.  My  wife  and  sister,  when  as  it 
they  joined  parties,  sent  me  prayer-books. 

There  was  a  Mr  Mulock,  who  went 
alM)ut  the  Continent  preaching  orthodoxy  |,^ turning 
in  |K)litics  and  religion,  a  w’riter  of  bad 
soniiets,  and  a  lecturer  in  w'orse  prose,— 
he  tried  to  convert  me  to  some  new  sect 
of  Christianity.  He  was  a  great  anti¬ 
materialist,  and  abused  Locke.” 
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fjT  a  iftren*  pcrpase  to  vhat  the  Poriic  aknin^  at  a  tn»  a  stxie :  I  Kvrt 
Mooarei  dal,  for  i»e  aa5  pnexntwd  a  «M»e  ti  bether  he  kit  or  missed.  Goeihe  trus®(^« 
for  hirttfe'lt  that  wosUi  hare  kiUed  fifty  to  the  chance  o£  a  koifo's  str^ic^  :be 

Miitaaies* _ a  does  whcee  effect,  Murray  water,  to  determine  wheiba  he  V' 

nyi.  was  so  mstantaoecsts  that  he  went  prwfier  in  socne  undenakk^.  The  1:^ 
off  without  a  spasm  or  smu^gie.  it  seems  liana  think  the  dropfxng  of  ctl  lerv  «e, 
that  disappuinimest  was  cause  of  this  Incky.  Pietro  (Count  Gamba)  drifcett 
rash  act.  He  had  entertaiDed  too  san-  some  the  night  be-w  hb  eai^  tod  xott 
guioe  hopes  of  literary  fame,  owing  to  the  of  hb  Cunily,  from  Ravenna  Hs«« 
success  of  his  *  Vampyre,'  which,  in  coo-  ever  had  yoar  fortune  lo^  ?  Mrs  W2, 
seqwience  of  its  being  attributed  to  me,  lianas  toid  mine.  She  predicted  that  t««v. 
was  got  up  as  a  xx>el>%irazi»e  at  Paris.  ty<iAfveci  and  thirty-seseo  were  lo  be  da:;. 
The  foundation  of  the  story  xru  mine ;  gerous  ages  in  my  Ufo.  One  ha>  ame 
bot  I  was  forced  to  disown  the  pubhcatioo,  true.** 

kst  the  world  should  suppose  that  1  had  Yes,**  added  I,  ^  and  did  she  nx 

TaoiiT  enough,  or  was  egotist  enough,  to  prophesy  that  you  were  to  die  a  oKet 
wr.ie  in  that  ridicalous  manner  about  and  a  mker  ?  1  hare  been  told  so.'* 

myself.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  don't  think  these  two  iwt  renr  hse- 

French  edirious  still  persevere  in  irKiu-  ly  ;  but  it  was  pan  of  her  predictkn.  E;:t 
ding  it  with  ny  works.  My  real  *  Vam-  there  are  lucky  and  unlucky  dars,  ss  ««J 

pyre*  1  gave  at  the  end  o(  ^  Mazeppa,*  2ss  years  and  numbers  tou.  Lord - 

something  in  the  same  way  that  1  toid  it  was  dmmg  at  a  partv,  w  here _ ^b- 

one  night  at  Diodati,  w  ht.n  Monk  Lewis,  served  that  they  were  thirteen.  '  Wbv 
and  Shelley  and  his  wife,  were  present,  don't  you  make  us  iwetve  ?*  was  the  rx> 
The  latter  sketched  on  that  occaskn  the  ply  ;  and  an  impudent  one  it  was^bct  he 
outline  of  her  Pygmalion  story,  ^  Tbe  could  say  those  things.  You  would  nee 
Modem  iVometheus,'  tbe  making  of  a  vidt  on  a  Friday,  would  you  ?  You 
man  (which  a  lady  who  had  read  it  afier-  know  you  are  to  introduce  me  Mrs 
wards  asked  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  to  his  ■  .  It  must  not  be  to-morrow,  for  it 

great  astoai»hment,  if  be  could  do,  and  is  a  Friday." 
was  told  a  story  something  like  Alonzo  ■  - 

and  Imogene) ;  and  Shelley  himself,  or  I  think  I  can  give  no  stronger  provx'  J 
*  Tbe  Snake,*  (as  be  used  sometimes  to  tbe  sodahiiity  of  Lord  Byron's  dispositxxi, 
call  him,)  conjured  up  some  frightful  wo-  than  the  festivity  that  presided  over  bu 
man  of  an  acquaintance  of  his  at  borne,  a  dinners. 

kind  of  Medusa,  w  ho  was  suspected  of  Wedoeaday  being  one  of  his  bled  days : 
having  eyes  in  her  breasts.  “  You  will  dine  with  ine,**  said  he, 

^  Perhaps  Poiidori  had  strictly  no  right  “  though  it  is  the  2d  January." 
to  appropriate  my  story  to  himi«eif ;  but  His  own  twble,  when  akme,  was  frugal, 
it  w  as  hardly  w  orth  it ;  and  when  my  not  to  say  abstemious ;  but  on  tbe  occa- 
letter,  disclaiming  tbe  narrati^'e  part,  was  sioo  of  these  meetings,  every  sort  of  »ine. 
written,  1  dismissed  the  matter  from  every  luiury  of  the  season,  and  En|:li'h 
IDT  memory.  It  was  Polidori's  own  fault  delicacy,  wrae  displayed.  1  never  kn^ 
that  wre  did  not  agree.  I  was  sorry  when  any  num  do  the  honours  of  his  house  with 
we  parted,  for  I  soon  get  attached  to  greater  kindness  and  bospiulity.  On  thh 
people  ;  and  was  more  sorry  still  for  the  eventful  anniversary,  be  was  not,  bow- 
scrape  he  afterwards  got  into  at  Milan,  ever,  in  his  usual  spirits,  and  evidently 
He  quarrelled  with  one  of  tbe  guards  at  tried  to  drowrn  the  remembrance  of  the 
the  Scala,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  tbe  day  by  a  levity  that  was  forced  and  »n- 
Lombard  States  twenty  .four  hours  after ;  natural  ^br  it  was  clear,  in  spite  of  all 
which  put  an  end  to  all  his  Continental  his  etfbrts,  that  something  oppreased  hi», 
schemes,  that  1  bad  forwarded  by  recom-  and  be  could  not  help  conlinually  recur- 

meixling  him  to  Lord  - ;  and  it  is  ring  to  the  sut^ect. 

difficult  for  a  young  physician  to  get  into  One  of  the  party  proposed  l-^dy  By- 
practice  at  bo^,  however  clever,  parti,  ton's  health,  which  he  gave  with  evident 
cnlarly  a  foreigner,  w  one  with  a  foreign-  pleasure,  and  we  all  drank  in  butnp*^ 
er's  name.  From  that  time,  instead  of  The  conversation  turning  on  his  separs- 
rnaking  out  prescriptions,  be  took  to  writ-  tion,  the  probability  of  their  being  i«con- 
mg  romances ;  a  very  unprofitable  and  ciled  was  canvassed, 
fatal  exchange,  as  it  turned  out.  “  What  !**  said  he,  “  after  having 

I  told  you  1  w  as  not  oppressed  in  the  five  best  years  of  our  lives  ?— • 
apiriu  last  night  without  a  reason.  Who  But,**  added  be,  ^  it  was  no  fault  of  »«»< 
help  being  superstitious?  Scott  be-  that  we  quarrelled.  1  have  made sdvso- 
lieves  in  second-sight.  Rousseau  tried  ees  enough.  1  had  once  an  idea  ibal 
w  hether  be  was  to  be  d— .d  or  not,  by  pie  are  happiest  in  the  manrisg*  •** 
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ibe  ira;.vtTK>sitT  csT  th*  has  exercise  1  Drxie  mrs^f  b<tn^  »U 

— .xi!  *0^^^  »mphi^k>us. 

••  1  mueiut«r  at  Bn^t\yi  marj 
axvl  having  $T>Mt  vtittkviu  m 
uiakin^  tSe  Ut>df>t^*  «»ukI  Nv'min^ 
shoTp,  and  th<f  tide  setting  ».'ul.  CV»wds 
vW  jw'jx'e  were  cv'llected  o«  the  hetik'h  tv> 

see  us.  Mr - (I  think  he  said  IK'S. 

hvHise)  w  as  with  me ;  and,**  he  advkd, 
•*  I  had  great  dirtleulty  in  saving  him— 
he  nearly  divwT>ed  n>e, 

•*  When  I  was  at  Venice,  there  was  an 
Italia:)  who  knew  tx'  nxee  vW*  $w*in)ming 
than  a  camel,  hut  he  had  heard  ot'  uiy 
prowess  in  the  l\udaneUes,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  me.  N\a  wishing  that  any  hv 
reigner,  at  least,  slxHxld  beat  n)e  at  my 
own  aru)s,  I  cvMvsented  to  engage  in  the 
contest.  Alexander  ScvHt  jev'fx^evl  to  be 
of  the  i>arty,  and  we  slarteel  i>\'»n  l.idcx 
Ihir  latxi.lubber  was  \eiy  s^xh)  in  the 
rear,  and  Scv^t  saw  him  nvike  t\e  a  gvH). 
dola.  He  rested  himself  drst  against  i>n<s» 
anii  then  against  another,  aixi  gave  in 
Nr^ae  we  gvH  half  way  to  St.  Maik'a 
Place.  We  saw  no  uKwe  i>f  him,  but 
continued  cHir  cvHirse  ihrvmgh  the  Grand 
Canal,  landing  at  my  palacvsstairs,.  The 
w  ater  of  the  l.agunes  is  dull,  and  not  very 
clear  or  agreeable  to  bathe  in.  1  can 
keep  myself  up  lor  hours  in  the  sea ;  1 
delight  in  it,  and  cvuue  out  with  a  buoy, 
ancy  of  spaiits  i  never  on  any  otWr 
occasion. 

If  1  believed  in  tha  transmigratku)  ot 
TOur  Hindixvs,  1  shiHild  think  I  had  heen 
made  a  Xlctmjtm  in  some  himter  state  of 
existence,  or  w-as  going  to  be  turtMd  into 
cave  in  the  next.** 


iVr.r.ng  to  a  friend  the  day  at^er  our 
Aity.  1  iia;>hed  my  letter  aj\ei  the  fdl- 
.’•uig  remark  ; 

••  S\<*  upstanding  the  lone  of  raillery 
w.;5  wtuc.^i  he  scanetmves  ${.^Hiks  in  *  IX» 
Jii  -*  .x  his  set-xaratioo  ffvwn  Lady  Byron, 
i>i  as  he  did  tcMiay,  that  the 

thing  he  t.*v*nks  Ijsdy  Byron  tor  is, 
:m:  he  canrxa  marry,  Xc. ;  it  is  evkleut 
t'.s:  i:  ts  the  ihvvt)  in  his  side— the  i^xwmo 
h;>  cup  v.a*  liie  !  The  veil  b  easily  *en 
:?.r.'cgh.  He  endeavours  to  ma^L  hb 
gr.etX  api  to  dll  up  the  v».»id  of  hb  heart, 
N  aja>a:uing  a  gaiety  that  dvvs  not  belong 
iv  All  the  letxler  arnl  endearing  ties 
vx-iai  and  domestic  life  rudely  tom 
x^unJer,  he  has  been  wandering  on  frvxn 
:xjve  to  pace,  w  iihvXit  dnding  any  to  rest 
10.  >*»itserUnd,  Venice,  Ravenna,  and 
I  might  evm  have  added  Tuscany,  were 
i.v.ned  to  he  no  a<vlum  for  him.**  \c. 


Kvery  Ihxly  knows  his  Lordship*$ 
pissioa  for  swimming — the  following 
IS  h:s  acCvHin:  of  the  exploit  of  crvvss- 
iag  the  Hellespont. 

•*  .Murray  publbhed  a  letter  1  wrote  to 
hiui  from  Venice,  which  might  have 
H,vrT»ed  an  idle  display  of  vanity  ;  but  the 
object  my  writing  it  was  to  contradict 
w  hut  Turner  had  asserted  about  the  im- 
}x>.<sib»liiy  of  crossing  the  Hellespont 
frv'm  the  .\hydcs  to  the  Sestos  aide,  in 
cotvequeiKe  of  the  tide. 

**  i>:)e  IS  as  easy  as  the  other  ;  we  did 
IxHh.”  Herr  he  turned  round  to  Kiel- 
cher,  to  w  hom  he  occasionaUy  referred. 

And  said,  **  Fletcher,  how  far  was  it  Mr 
Fkenhead  and  1  sw^ain  ?**  Fletcher  re- 
pUtd,  ^  Three  miles  and  a  half,  my 
Lved.**  (Of  course  he  did  not  diminbh 
the  distance.)  The  real  width  of  the 
Hellesjxvnt,"  resumed  Lord  Byron,  *•  b 
not  much  above  a  mile  ;  but  the  current 
is  (rvxligiously  strong,  and  wr  were  carried 
duw  n  notwithstanding  all  our  edRjrts.  1 
dixv't  know  how  Leander  contrived  to 
stem  the  stream,  and  steer  straight  across ; 
hut  nothing  b  imp^^issible  in  love  or  relU  “  I  have  tried  in  its  turn  all  that  Itfh  can 
git-Hv.  If  1  had  had  a  Hero  on  the  other  sup|)ly  t 

side,  perhaps  1  should  have  worked  1  have  ba^*d  in  the  beams  of  a  dark 
harder.  We  were  to  have  undertaken  rolling  eye ; 

thb  feat  some  time  before,  but  put  it  off  I  have  k>v*d— who  has  not  ?  but  what 

in  cv)nsequence  of  the  coldness  of  the  wa«  tongue  will  declars 

ter ;  and  it  was  chilly  enough  when  we  That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was 

[X'riurmed  it.  1  know  1  should  have  there  t 

ntade  a  bad  Leander,  for  it  gave  me  an 

ague  that  1  did  not  so  easily  get  rid  of.  “  In  the  days  of  our  youths  when  the 
There  were  some  sailors  in  the  deet  who  heart’s  in  its  spring, 

*wam  further  than  I  did— 1  do  not  say  And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take 
than  1  could  have  done,  for  it  is  the  only  wing. 
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at  eleven  o’clock,  (after  coming  from  the 
opera,)  an  hour  at  which  I  was  frequent- 
ly  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  him. 

He  had  left  the  Guiccioli  earlier  than 
usual,  and  I  found  him  w’aiting  Mith 
some  impatience.  I  never  shall  forget 
his  countenance  as  he  glanced  rapidly 
over  the  contents.  He  looked  perfectly 
awful :  his  colour  changed  almost  pris- 
matically  ;  his  lips  were  as  pale  as  death. 
He  said  not  a  word.  He  read  it  a  se. 
cond  time,  and  with  more  attention  than 
his  rage  at  first  permitted,  commenting 
on  some  of  the  passages  as  he  went  on. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  threw*  down 
the  paper,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought 
there  was  any  thing  of  a  i^ersonal  nature 
in  the  reply  that  demanded  satisfaction ; 
as,  if  there  was,  he  would  instantly  set 
off*  for  England,  and  call  Southey  to 
an  account, — muttering  something  about 
whips,  and  branding-irons,  and  giht)cts, 
and  wounding  the  heart  of  a  woman,— 
words  of  Mr  Southey’s.  I  said,  that,  as 
to  personality,  his  ow'n  expressions  of 
“  cowardly  ferocity,”  “  pitiful  renegade,” 
“  hireling,”  were  much  stronger  than  any 
in  the  letter  before  me.  He  paused  a 
moment,  and  said : 

“  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  I  will 
consider  of  it.  You  have  not  seen  my 
‘  Vision  of  Judgment.’  I  w’ish  1  had  a 
copy  to  shew  you ;  but  the  only  one  I 
have  is  in  London.  I  had  almost  decid¬ 
ed  not  to  publish  it,  but  it  shall  now  go 
forth  to  the  world.  I  w'ill  w  rite  to  Douglas 
Kinnaird  by  to-morrow’s  post,  to-night, 
not  to  delay  its  appearance.  The  question 
is,  whom  to  get  to  print  it.  Murray  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it  just  now*,  while 
the  prosecution  of  ‘  Cain’  hangs  over  his 
head.  It  w’as  offered  to  Lpngman  ;  but 
he  declined  it  on  the  plea  of  its  injuring 
the  sale  of  Southey’s  Hexameters,  of 
which  he  is  the  publisher.  Hunt  shall 
have  it.” 

Another  time  he  said  : 

I  am  glad  Mr  Southey  owns  that 
article  on  ‘  Foliage,’  which  excited  my 
choler  so  much.  But  who  else  could  ha\e 
been  the  author  ?  Who  but  Southey 
would  have  had  the  baseness,  under  the 
pretext  of  reviewing  the  w’ork  of  one 
)rth  a  Letter  man,  insidiously  to  make  it  a  nest-^g 
The  effect  of  for  hatching  malicious  calumnies  against 
1  shews,  that  others  ?”  . 

;ht  be  inclined  “  It  w'as  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least  o 

le  felt  he  was  it,  in  Shelley  to  write  A 
despised.  *t  Mont  Anvert.  I  knew  little  of  m* 

at  that  time,  but  it  happened  to 
ght  of  it  wa.s  so  eye,  and  I  put  my  pen  through  ’ 

:wo  notes  in  the  and  Mo^  too,  that  had  been  addw^ 

ntreating  me  to  .  some  one  else  by  w'ay  of  comment— «n^ 
length  succeed*  a  very  proper  comment  too,  and  the  on  y 
infranchi  Palace  onp  that  ahnuld  have  been  made  on  * 


“  The  breast  of  a  mistress  some  boy  may 
estrange ; 

Friendship  shifts  with  the  sun-beam,'— 
thou  never  canst  change. 

Thou  grow’st  old — who  does  not  ?  but 
on  earth  what  appears, 

Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  but  increase 
with  our  years  ? 

“  Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can 
bestow. 

Should  a  rival  bow'  dow’n  to  our  idol  be¬ 
low. 

We  are  jealous— who’s  not  ?  thou  hast 
no  such  alloy. 

For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee  the  more 
they  enjoy- 

“  When,  the  season  of  youth  and  its  jol¬ 
lities  past. 

For  refuge  w  e  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last, 

Then  we  find — who  does  not  ?  in  the  flow 
of  the  soul, 

That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the 
bowl. 


Of  the  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
Mr  Murray,  with  regard  to  some  of 
Byron’s  publications,  we  can  only 
say,  that  however  the  error  may 
have  originated,  they  are  grossly 
erroneous,  and  have  been  most  satis¬ 
factorily  refuted  by  Mr  Murray,  by 
the  best  of  all  evidence — his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  own  letters,  one  of  them  w’rit- 
ten  only  about  three  weeks  before 
his  death,  all  of  which  are  highly 
honourable  to  that  gentleman’s  cha¬ 
racter. 

This  is  his  account  of  Monk 
Lewis : 
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Bca.  Years  pa^^sed,  and  the  mother  heard 
no  tidings  of  him,  nor  the  ship  in  which 
he  had  sailed.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
vessel  had  been  wrecked,  and  that  all  on 
board  had  perished.  The  reproaches  of 
the  girl,  the  upbraidings  of  her  own  con¬ 
science,  and  the  loss  of  her  child,  crazed 
the  old  lady’s  mind,  and  her  only  pursuit 
became  to  turn  over  the  Gazettes  for 
news.  Hope  at  length  left  her  :  she  did 
not  live  long, — and  continued  her  old  oc¬ 
cupation  after  death. 

“  The  other  story  that  I  alluded  to  be¬ 
fore  was  the  original  of  his  ^  Alonzo  and 
Imogene,*  which  has  had  such  a  host  of 
imitators.  I'wo  Florentine  lovers,  who 
had  been  attached  to  each  other  almost 
from  childhood,  made  a  vow  of  eternal 
fidelity.  Mina  was  the  name  of  the  lady 
—her  husband’s  1  forget,  but  it  is  not 
material.  They  parted.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  absent  with  his  regiment, 
when,  as  his  disconsolate  lady  [was  sit¬ 
ting  alone  in  her  chamber,  she  distinctly 
heiU'd  the  well-known  sound  of  his  foot¬ 
steps,  and  starting  up,  beheld,  not  her 
husband,  but  his  s|)ectre,  with  a  deep 
ghastly  wound  across  his  forehead,  enter¬ 
ing.  She  swooned  with  horror:  when 
she  recovered,  the  ghost  told  her,  that  in 
future  his  visits  should  be  announced  by 
a  |)assing-bell,  and  these  words  distinctly 
vvhis|K*red,  ‘  Mina,  1  am  here  !’  Their 
interviews  now  became  frequent,  till  the 
woman  fancied  herself  as  much  in  love 
with  the  ghost  as  she  had  been  w  ith  the 
man.  Hut  it  was  soon  to  prove  other¬ 
wise.  One  fatal  night  she  w^ent  to  a  ball ; 
— what  business  had  she  there  ?  She 
danced  too  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  her 
|>artner  was  a  young  Florentine,  so  much 
the  counterpart  of  her  lover,  that  she  be¬ 
came  estranged  from  his  ghost.  Whilst 
the  young  gallant  conducted  her  in  the 
waltz,  and  her  ear  drank  in  the  music  of 
his  voice  and  words,  a  passing-bell  tolled ! 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sound 
till  it  hardly  excited  her  attention,  and 
now  lost  in  the  attractions  of  her  fasci¬ 
nating  |)artner,  she  heard,  but  regarded 
it  not.  A  second  peal ! — she  listened  not 
to  its  warnings.  A  third  time  the  bell, 
with  its  deep  and  iron  tongue,  startled 
the  assembled  com|mny,  and  silenced  the 
music  !  Mina  then  turned  her  eyes  from 
her  partner,  and  saw  reflected  in  the 
mirror,  a  form,  a  shadow',  a  spectre :  it 
was  her  husband  !  He  w’as  standing  be- 
tw’een  her  and  the  young  Florentine,  and 
whispered  in  a  solemn  and  melancholy 
tone,  the  accustomed  accents,  ‘  Mina,  I 
am  here  !* — She  instantly  fell  dead. 

Lew'is  w'as  not  a  very  successful  wri¬ 
ter.  His  ‘  Monk*  was  abused  furiously 
by  Matthias,  in  his  ‘  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
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ture,’  and  he  was  forced  to  suppress  it. 
‘  Abellino*  he  merely  translated.  ‘  pj. 
zarro’  was  a  sore  subject  with  him,  and 
no  wonder  that  he  winced  at  the  name. 
Sheridan,  who  was  not  very  scrupulous 
about  applying  to  himself  literary  pro. 
perty  at  least,  manufactured  his  play 
without  so  much  as  an  acknowledgment, 
pecuniary  or  otherwise,  from  Lewis’# 
ideas ;  and  bad  as  ‘  Pizarro’  is,  I  know 
(from  having  been  on  the  Drury.Lane 
Committee,  and  knowing,  ccnscquentlv, 
the  comparative  profits  of  plays,)  that  it 
brought  in  more  money  than  any  other 
play  has  ever  done,  or  i^erhaps  ever  will 
do. 

“  But  to  return  to  Lewis.  He  was 
even  worse  treated  about  ‘  The  Castle 
Spectre,*  which  had  also  an  immense  run, 
a  prodigious  success.  Sheridan  never 
gave  him  any  of  its  profits  either.  One 
day  Lewis  being  in  company  with  him, 
said,— ^  Sheridan,  1  will  make  you  a 
large  bet.*  Sheridan,  who  was  always 
ready  to  make  a  wager,  (however  he 
might  find  it  inconvenient  to  pay  it  if 
lost,)  asked  eagerly  what  bet  ?  *  All  the 
profits  of  my  Castle  Spectre,*  replied 
Lewis.  ‘  I  will  tell  you  what,’  said 
Sheridan,  (who  never  found  his  match  at 
rejiartee,)  ‘  I  will  moke  you  a  very  small 
one, — what  it  is  worth.*  ** 

The  account  of  the  funeral  of  the 
unfortunate  Shelley  is  simply,  and 
yet  powerfully  drawn. 

18fA  August,  1822 — On  the  occasion 
of  Shelley’s  melancholy  fate,  I  revisited 
Pisa ;  and  on  the  day  of  my  arrival, 
learnt  that  Lord  Byron  was  gone  to  the 
sea-shore,  to  assist  in  performing  the  last 
offices  to  his  friend.  We  came  to  a  spot 
marked  by  an  old  and  withered  trunk  of 
a  fir-tree ;  and  near  it,  on  the  beach, 
stood  a  solitary  hut  covered  with  reeds. 
The  situation  was  well  calculated  for  a 
poet’s  grave.  A  few  weeks  before,  I  had 
ridden  with  him  and  Lord  Byron  to  this 
very  spot,  w'hich  I  afterwards  visited  more 
than  once.  In  front  was  a  magnifiwnt 
extent  of  the  blue  and  windless  Mcditer- 
ranean,  w'ith  the  Isles  of  Elba  and  r* 
gona, — Lord  Byron’s  yacht  at  anchor  in 
the  offing :  on  the  other  side  an  almost 
boundless  extent  of  sandy  wilderness,  un¬ 
cultivated  and  uninhabited,  here  an 
there  interspersed  in  tufts  with  un  er 
wood,  curv'ed  by  the  sea-breeze,  and  s  un 
ed  by  the  barren  and  dry  nature  o 
soil  in  which  it  grew'.  At  equal  dista 
along  the  coast  stood  high  . 

for  the  double  purpose  of  guarding 
coast  from  smuggling,  and 
quarantine  law's.  This  view  was 
bv  an  immenseextentof  the  Italian  Alps, 
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which  are  particularly  picturesque, 
from  their  volcanic  and  manifold  apj)ear- 
unccs;  and  which,  being  composed  of 
white  marble,  give  their  summits  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  snow. 

As  a  foreground  to  this  picture,  apjicar- 
cd  as  extraordinary  a  group.  Lord  Byron 
and  Trelawney  were  seen  standing  over 
the  burning  pile,  with  some  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  guard  ;  and  Leigh  Hunt,  whose 
feelings  and  nerves  could  not  carry  him 
through  the  scene  of  horror,  lying  back 
in  the  carriage, — the  four  post-horses 
ready  to  drop  with  the  intensity  of  the 
noonday  sun.  The  stillness  of  all  around 
was  yet  more  felt  by  the  shrill  scream  of 
a  solitary  curlew’,  w’hich,  perhaps  attract¬ 
ed  by  the  body,  wheeled  in  such  narrow 
circles  round  the  pile  that  it  might  have 
been  struck  w  ith  the  hand,  and  was  so 
fearless  that  it  could  not  be  driven  away. 
Looking  at  the  corpse.  Lord  Byron  said, 

“  Why,  that  old  black  silk  handker¬ 
chief  retains  its  form  better  than  that 
human  body  !” 

Scarcely  w'as  the  ceremony  concluded, 
when  Lord  Byron,  agitated  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  he  had  witnessed,  tried  to  dissipate, 
in  some  degree,  the  impression  of  it  by 
his  favourite  recreation.  He  took  off  his 
clothes,  therefore,  and  swam  off  to  his 
yacht,  which  W'as  riding  a  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant. 

Our  extracts  multiply  so  fast,  that 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  some 
shorter  remarks  on  literary  men. 
Hunt. 

“  Hunt  would  haitgjnade a  fine  writer, 
for  he  has  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and  feeling, 
if  he  had  not  been  spoiled  by  circumstan¬ 
ces.  He  W’as  brought  up  at  the  Blue-coat 
Foundation,  and  had  never  till  lately  been 
ten  miles  from  St.  Paul’s.  What  poetry 
is  to  be  expected  from  such  a  course  of 
education  ?  He  has  his  school,  however, 
and  a  host  of  disciples.  A  friend  of  mine 
calls  ‘  Rimini,*  Bimini  Pimini;  and 
‘  Foliage,*  Follyage.  Perhaps  he  had  a 
tumble  in  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperi- 
des  !*  But  ‘  Rimini*  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  There  never  were  so  many  fine 
things  spoiled  as  in  ‘  Rimini.*  ** 

Moore. 

“  Moore  is  one  of  the  few  writers  wlio 
will  survive  the  age  in  which  he  so  de¬ 
servedly  flourishes.  He  will  live  in  his 
‘  Irish  Melodies  ;*  they  will  go  dow’n  to 
posterity  with  the  music  ;  both  will  last 
as  long  as  Ireland,  or  as  music  and  poe¬ 
try.** 

Keats  and  Lord  Tlmrlow. 

“  As  Keats  is  now  gone,  we  may  speak 
of  him.  I  am  always  battling  with  the 
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S/utke  about  Keats,  and  w  onder  what  he 
finds  to  make  a  god  of,  in  that  idol  of  the 
Cockneys  :  besides,  I  alw’ays  ask  Shelley 
w'hy  he  does  nut  follow  his  style,  and 
make  himself  one  of  the  school,  if  he 
think  it  so  divine.  He  will,  like  me,  re¬ 
turn  some  day  to  admire  Po|>e,  and  think 
‘  The  Rape  of  the  Loc’k*  and  its  sylphs 
w’crth  fifty  ‘  Fndyinions,*  with  their  faun 
and  satyr  machinery.  I  rememlier  Keats 
somewhere  says  that  ‘  flowers  would  not 
blow’,  leaves  bud,*  Ac.  if  man  and  woman 
did  not  kiss.  Ilow’  sentimental  !** 

I  remarked  that  ‘  HyjK*rion*  was  a 
fine  fragment,  and  a  proof  of  his  {Poetical 
genius. 

“  ‘  Hyperion  !’  **  said  he  ;  “  why,  a 
man  might  as  w’ell  pretend  to  Ik?  rich  w  ho 
had  one  diamond.  ‘  Hy|X‘rion*  indeed  ! 

‘  Hyperion*  to  a  satyr  !  Why,  there  is  a 
fine  line  in  Lord  Thurlow  (looking  to  the 
West,  that  was  gloriously  golden  w’ith  the 
sunset)  which  1  mean  to  borrow  some 
day : 

*  And  all  that  gorgeous  conumny  of  clouds’— 

“  Do  you  think  they  will  sus|)ect  me  of 
taking  from  Lord  Thurlow  ?’* 

Campbell. 

“  Like  Gray,**  said  he,  “  Campbell 
smells  tot)  much  of  the  oil :  he  is  never 
satisfied  with  what  he  docs ;  his  finest 
things  have  been  S])oiled  by  over-polish— 
the  sharpness  of  the  outline  is  worn  ofl*. 
Like  paintings,  poems  may  be  too  highly 
finished.  The  great  art  is  eflect,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  produced. 

Kemble  and  Kean. 

“  Dowton,  who  hated  Kean,  used  to 
say,  that  his  Othello  reminded  him  of  Obi, 
or  Three- fingered  Jack, — not  Othello. 
But,  whatever  his  Othello  might  have 
been,  Garrick  himself  never  surpassed 
him  in  lago.  I  am  told  that  Kean  is 
not  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  public 
since  his  return  from  America,  and  that 
party  strengthened  against  him  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  I  guets  he  could  not  have  staid 
long  enough  to  be  spoiled  ;  though  I  cat- 
culate  no  actor  is  improved  by  their  stage. 
How  do  you  reckon  f 

“  Kean  began  by  acting  Richard  the 
Third  when  quite  a  boy,  and  gave  all  the 
promise  of  what  he  afterwards  became. 
His  Sir  Giles  Overreach  was  a  wonderful 
performance.  The  actresses  were  afraid 
of  him  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  so  much 
exhausted  himself,  that  he  fell  into  fits. 
This,  I  am  told,  was  the  case  w’ith  Miss 
O’Neil. 

“  Kemble  did  much  towards  the  re¬ 
form  of  our  stage.  Classical  costume  was 
almost  unknown  before  he  undertook  to 
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He  rose,  where  bondsman  never  breath’d— 
He  died — nay,  rather  shall  he  never  ; 
The  laurel  he  for  freemen  twin’d 
Shall  diadem  his  fame  for  ever ; 

The  weak  may  die  with  freedom  gone, 
But  freedom’s  life  he  made  his  own. 

His  spirit  hovers  o’er  their  front. 

And  wakes  the  thrill  of  battle  through 
them  ; — 

Their  warriors  think  how'  he  was  wont 
To  tell  their  fathers’  glory  to  them;— 
Now  fires  the  bosoms  of  their  host,  ^ 

His  path  was  o’er  yon  mountain’s  brow,  The  ardent  soul  whose  hand  the}  ve 
All  shrouded  in  its  plaid  of  snow'. 

These  be  the  scenes,  for  others  changed 
Ere  yet  the  shaft  of  sorrow  found  him— 

These  be  the  w’ilds  his  fancy  ranged 
Though  Eastern  bow’rs  have  bloom’d 
around  him 

Breath  of  the  mountain,  loud  and  lone,  • 

Sigh  of  the  forest,  aid  our  moan  ! 


We  wail  him  by  his  Lochnagar, 

Without  the  bier  that  w'akes  our  sorrow; 
He  died  beneath  yon  w'eeping  star 
Whose  crystal  ray  melts  in  the  morrow’; 
He  sleeps  beside  another  sea. 

Beneath  another  canopy. 

This  wilderness  the  spirit  nurs’d 

That  scorn'd  the  bonds  of  human  bind' 


From  yon  high  crag  the  eagle  burst 
Through  bluest  heavens  proudly  w’ind- 


To  lead  the  way  to  freedom’s  goal, 
There  lives  not  of  the  sons  of 
A  braver  heart,  a  nobler  soul, 
Than  his,  who  ne’er  shall 
again — 

So  brave  a  heart — so  haught  a  sou 
Shall  never,  never  come  again  . 
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M'OKKS  PREPARING  FOR  PURLICATION 


Mrs  Opie,  we  arc  informed,  has  in  the 
press  Illustrations  of  Lying,  in  all  its 
Branches.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 

Le  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Londres,  do 
Leigh,  ou  (>uidc  dc  I’Etranger  dans  la 
Capitate  de  I’Anglctcrre,  is  on  the  eve  of 
publication. 

The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
of  London  have  nearly  ready  Bart  1.  of 
Vol.  XI 11.  of  their  Transtictions. 

A  Lady  has  been  some  time  occupied 
on  u  work  which  will  shortly  be  publish¬ 
ed,  under  the  title  of  UranuCs  Mirror, 
or  a  View  of  the  Heavens,  consisting  of 
I'hirty-two  Cards,  on  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  all  the  Constellations  visible  in  the 
British  I'^mj)ire,  on  a  plan  jierfectly  origi¬ 
nal,  which  is  to  t>e  accompanied  w  ith  a 
Familiar  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  by  J. 
Aspin. 

Specimens  (selected  and  translated)  of 
the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Minessingers,  of 
the  Reign  of  Frederick  Barlxirossa,  and 
the  succeeding  Emperors  of  the  Suabian 
Dynasty ;  illustrated  by  similar  Specimens 
of  the  Troubadours,  and  other  contempo¬ 
rary  Lyric  Schools  of  Europe  ;  with  His¬ 
torical,  Critical,  and  Biographical  Re¬ 
marks.  8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Structure  and  Di¬ 
seases  of  the  Rectum.  “  Quid  rectum 
sit  querimus.”— Cicero.  By  Samuel 
Gower,  Surgeon. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges*  Recollections  of 
Foreign  Travel,  on  l^ife.  Literature,  and 
Self-Knowledge.  2  vols.  post  Hvo. 

Archdeacon  Coxe  has  in  the  press  the 
History  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  drawn  from 
Authentic  Sources  ;  w  ith  private  and  ori¬ 
ginal  Corrt5|X)ndcnce,  from  1743  to  n34i» 
In  2  vols.  4to.,  with  a  Portrait. 

Revelations  of  the  Dead  Alive.  From 
the  pen  of  a  successful  dramatic  writer. 

Mr  Richard  Carmichael  is  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease 
in  all  its  sha|x;s,  which  will  concentrate 
the  valuable  information  contained  in  his 
two  former  works,  besides  giving  the  re¬ 
sults  of  later  experience  and  research. 

The  Cambrian  Plutarch  ;  or.  Lives  of 
the  most  eminent  Welchmen.  In  one 
vol.  0VO.  By  M.  H.  Parry. 

The  forthcoming  Life  of  Sheridan,  by 
Mr  Moore,  is  in  a  sUte  of  considerable 
forwardness. 

A  Bounical  work  of  a  popular  Descrip¬ 
tion  is  about  to  be  published  monthly,  in 
a  cheap  form,  entitled  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den  ;  or,  Magazine  of  Hardy  Plants  Cul- 


LONDON. 

Part  I.  (to  be  completed  in  two)  of  the' 
lli.story  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish 
aiul  P.ilace  of  LamlK'th,  in  8vo.  and  4to., 
illustrated  with  tw’cnty  copper-plate  En¬ 
gravings  and  tw'enty  Wood-cuts,  is  nearly 
ready. 

.Mr  Banks,  author  of  the  Dormant 
and  Extinct  Baronage  of  England,  has  in 
tlie  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
a  .supplemental  volume  to  that  work, 
which,  exclusively  of  much  novel  and  in¬ 
teresting  genealogy,  will  contain  an  index 
to  t!ie  three  other  volumes,  and  thereby 
render  the  whole  a  complete  edition. 

An  English  Translation  of  M.  Picard’s 
spirited  work,  Gil  Bias  de  la  Revolution, 
eu  les  Confessions  de  Laurent  GifTard, 
which  has  become  so  ix'pular  in  Paris,  is 
promised  .soon  to  appear. 

Tl’.e  Gaelic  Dictionary,  by  Mr  Arm- 
.strong,  tliat  was  announced  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  subscription,  atul  which  w’as 
ile.stroyed  at  the  late  lire  at  Mr  Moyes’s, 
will  be  but  little  delayed  by  the  accident, 
the  publisher  having  made  arrangements 
lor  reprinting  the  sheets  destroyed,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  other  part  of  the  w’ork 
is  going  on. 

I'he  Rev.  Mr  Fry’s  History  of  the 
(  hristiun  Church,  which  was  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  and  which  was  destroyed 
at  the  lute  lire,  is  again  at  press,  and  will 
shortly  make  its  apjK’arance.  A  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Romans, 
and  Tran.slation  of  the  Canticles,  is  also 
in  the  press. 

View  of  the  present  State  of  the  Sal¬ 
mon  and  Channel  F’isheries,  and  of  the 
J'tatutc  Laws  by  w  hich  they  are  regula- 
tcd.”  Ry  Mr.  J.  Cornish. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  of  the  Found¬ 
ling  and  Magdalen,  will  shortly  publish 
a  course  of  Sermons  for  the  Year;  con¬ 
taining  two  for  each  Sunday,  and  one  fox 
each  Holiday ;  abridged  from  eminent 
Divines  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
adapted  to  the  service  of  the  day.  In 
one  large  volume. 

Mr  Campliell  is  at  length  about  to 
produce  another  poem  ;  it  will  be  entitled 
Theodoric,  a  Domestic  Tale. 

An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  princi¬ 
pal  Circumstances  and  Events  relative  to 
the  late  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Mr  Hogg,  the  Author  of  the  “  Queen’s 
Wake,”  will  very  shortly  bring  forward 
his  Queen  Hinde. 

The  Museum,  a  Poem,  by  John  Bull, 
is  in  the  press. 
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tivated  In  Great  Dritian.  By  B.  Maund.  trations  of  British  History  and  Antiquities 

Each  Number  will  contain  four  coloured  the  Naturalist’s  Diary,  with  a  description 
Figures,  with  their  Names,  Class,  Order,  of  the  principal  culinary  vegetables,  their 
Situation,  &c.  &c.,  together  with  much  mode  of  culture,  &c.  Prefixed  to  which 
useful  Information  not  commonly  found  will  be  an  Essay  on  English  Sacred 
in  Scientific  Works.  Poetry,  and  two  Introductory  Poems,  by 

Miss  Benger  is  employed  on  Memoirs  of  Mr  J.  H.  WifTen  and  Mr  Alex  Balfour 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  authorof  Contemplation  and  other  Poems, 

her  unfortunate  Family,  with  Sketches  Sylvan  Sketches,  by  the  author  of 
of  various  Royal  and  Illustrious  Charac-  “  Flora  Domestica,”  will  soon  ap|)ear. 
ters,  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Mr  Burridge  (the  latest  author  on  the 

The  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  LL.D.,  Vicar  “  Origin  and  Prevention  of  Dry  Rot  in 
of  Dudley,  is  printing  Lectures  on  the  Shipping”)  has  another  work  in  the  press, 
Lord’s  Prayer,  with  two  Discourses  on  describing  a  new  Process  for  tanning 
interesting  and  important  Subjects,  which  Leather  in  a  quarter  of  the  usual  time, 
will  be  published  in  November.  without  extra  expense,  either  U'ith  or 

A  Second  Edition  of  the  Fruits  of  Ex-  •wilhout  oak  bark, 
perience,  with  considerable  Additions,  by  We  also  understand  Mr  Burridge  in- 
Joseph  Brasbridge,  is  nearly  ready.  tends  to  publish  an  Essay  on  Civil  Ar- 

Mr  Charles  Turner  Thackrah  has  in  chiteciure,  containing  original  methods 
the  press  Lectures  on  Digestion  and  Diet,  for  the  prevention  of  Dry  Rot  on  Terra 
One  vol.  royal  8vcx  '  Firma,  by  cheaji,  plain,  and  simple  reme- 

Mr  Ale^f.  M*Donnell,  Secretary  to  dies,  which,  how'ever,  will  be  inapplicable 
the  Committee  of  the  Inhabitants  of  De-  to  old  houses,  as  it  will  embrace  a  new 
merara,  is  about  to  publish  an  Inquiry  systeni  of  architecture  from  the  founda- 
into  the  State  of  Negro  Slavery,  with  au-  tions  to  the  roofs, 
thentic  Reports  illustrative  of  the  actual  In  the  press,  a  post-octavo  volume. 
Condition  of  the  Negroes  in  that  Colony,  containing  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Beau- 
Second  volume  of  the  Mechanics’  Ma-  ties  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  more 
gozine,  8vo.  boards,  with  one  hundred  correct  account  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
Engravings.  politics,  learning,  literature,  opinions,  ha- 

First  volume  of  the  Chemist,  8vo.  bits,  dis{)osition,  and  general  conduct, 
boards,  with  nearly  one  hundred  Engrav-  than  has  hitherto  appeared, 
ings.  The  long-expected  “  Tales  of  Irish 

First  volume  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  Life”  are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
8vo.  boards,  with  thirty  Engravings.  They  will  be  illustrated  with  Engravings 

The  celebrated  Holbein’s  Dance  of  by  Messrs.  Thompson,  Hughes,  and  Bon- 
Death,  with  62  spirited  Engravings  by  ner,  in  their  best  style,  from  designs  by 
the  celebrated  Bewick,  beautifully  printed.  George  Cruikshank. 

Smiles  and  Tears,  a  Series  of  13  ex-  Suicide  and  its  Antidotes,  a  series  of 
quisite  Vignettes,  with  Letter-press  Ulus-  anecdotes  and  actual  narratives,  with  sug- 
trations.  A  handsome  volume.  gestions  on  Mental  Distress  ;  by  the  Rev. 

The  Juvenile  Bible  Class  Book,  by  the  Solomon  Piggott,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Dun- 
Rev.  A.  E.  Faner.  stable,  and  author  of  several  works,  will 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  Narrative  appear  in  a  few  days, 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Manufacturing  S|ieedily  will  be  published  in  8vo.,  An 
Population  ;  and  the  Proceedings  of  Go-  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Apparatus 
vernment  which  led  to  the  State  Trials  and  Instruments  employed  in  the  various 
in  Scotland,  for  administering  unlawful  operations  of  Philosophical  and  Experi- 
oaths,  and  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  mental  Chemistry,  with  seventeen  quarto 
Corpus  Act  in  1817,  with  a  detailed  Ac-  copper-plates  ;  by  a  practical  Chemist 
count  of  the  System  of  Espionage  adopted  In  the  press,  in  one  volume,  12mo.  with 
at  that  period  in  Gl^gow  and  its  neigh-  plates,  the  Village  Farrier,  and  Complete 
bourhood.  Also,  a  Summary  of  similar  CaUle  Doctor.  Charles  Blaine,  Vc- 
Proceedings  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  terinary  Surgeon.' 
to  the  execution  of  Thistlew'ood  and  In  one  thick  volume,  12mo.,  the  i  • 
others,  for  High  Treason,  in  1820.  By  lage  Lawyer,  or  every  Englishman  is 
Alex.  B.  Richmond.  own  Attorney.  Py  Henry  Cooper,  Esq* 

Time’s  Telescope  for  the  year  1825  In  ISmo.,  the  Art  of  Brewing  on  So- 
will  be  published  with  the  Almanacks,  entific  Principles,  adapt^  to  the  ° 
on  the  22d  instant,  comprehending  a  com-  Brewers  and  Private  Families ;  with 
plete  guide  to  the  Almanack,  an  explana-  value  and  importance  of  th^  Saocharome- 
tion  of  Saints’  Days  and  Holidays,  Illus-  ter. 
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Questions  and  Examples  for  the  Practice 
of  the  Student.  By  C.  Taylor.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  l)oards. 

A  Practical  System  of  Algebra,  design¬ 
ed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Stu¬ 
dents.  By  P.  Nicholson  and  J.  Rowbo- 
tham.  12mo.  2s  6d.  boards. 

A  Key  to  Bonnycastle’s  Introduction 
to  Mensuration.  12mo.  4s.  Od.  bound. 

Lexicon  Thucydajum  ;  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Greek  and  English  (  of  the  Words, 
Phrases,  and  principal  Idioms  contained 
in  the  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
of  Thucydides.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  First  Book  of  Euclid*s  Elements 
of  Geometry,  demonstrated  In  General 
Terms.  By  R.  Garde,  A.  B.  29* 

FiyE  ARtS. 

Memoirs  of  Painting.  By  W.  Bucha¬ 
nan,  Esq.,  containing  a  Chronological 
History  of  the  Importation  of  Pictures 
by  the  great  Masters  into  Great  Britain, 
since  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  s 
with  Critical  Remarks  thereon,  and 
Sketches  of  Characters  of  the  leading 
.  Masters  of  the  various  Schools  of  Paint¬ 
ing.  2  vols.  6vo.  4C.1i(6s. 

OCOOBAPBr. 

Outlines  of  a  New  Theory  of  the  Earths 
Svo.  2s. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  the  Baron 
de  Humboldt,  relating  to  the  Climate, 
Inhabiunts,  Productions,  and  Wines  of 
Mexico.  By  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  8vo.  Its. 


niOGRAPny. 

A  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  compris¬ 
ing  the  most  important  biographical  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Works  of  Gerber,  Choron, 
I'ayolli,  Count  OrloflT,  Dr  Burney,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  &c.,  together  with  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  original  Memoirs  of 
the  most  eminent  living  Musicians,  and  a 
Summary  of  the  History  of  Music.  2 
vols.  Svo.  £.1)1  Is.  boards. 

Conversations  of  Lord  Byron.  Noted 
during  a  Residence  with  his  Lordship  at 
Pisa,  in  the  Years  1821  and  1822.  By 
Thos.  Medwyn,  Esq.  24th  Light  Dra- 
gotms.  4to.  XliillsiGd.  boards. 

Resignation  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Du* 
fane  Family.  By  A.  Selywn.  Author 
of  the  “  Key  to  Botany.**  12mo.  128. 

Self-Advancement ;  or.  Extraordinary 
Transitions  from  Obscurity  to  Greatness. 
Designed  as  an  object  of  laudable  Emu¬ 
lation  for  the  Youthful  Mind.  By  the 
Author  of  Practical  Wisdom,  Ac.  Price 
7s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  D.D.  with  a  Critical  Examination 
of  his  Writings.  By  Reginald  Heber. 
2  vols.  crown  Svo.  15s. 

EDUCATION. 

Elements  of  Algebra;  compiled  fW)m 
Gamier’s  French  Translation  of  Leonard 
Euler ;  to  which  are  added.  Solutions  of 
several  Miscellaneous  Problems,  with 
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nisTORr.  a  Travestie  of  the  Drama.  Large  8vo. 

Xotitia  Ilistorica ;  containing  Tables,  plain,  5s.  6d. ;  large  paper,  7s.  6d. ;  col 
Calendars,  and  Miscellaneous  Informa-  ^ured,  8s.  6d.  Proofs  on  India  paper  lUs. 
tion,  for  the  Use  of  Historians,  Antiqua-  novels  and  romances 

rians,  and  the  Legal  Professors.  By  N.  ^  ‘  ^  * 

H.  Nicholas,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  thp  Frt«nrh  nr 

8vo.  12s.  bound.  JheJ^rcnch  of  S.  N.  Bomlly.  12n,o.  Cs. 

Allen’s  History  and  Antiquities  of  ,,  , 

Lambeth.  Part  1.  8vo.,  15s.  4to.,  w  V  ’ 

.  ’  chant  s  Widow.  By  Sophia  Bee vc.  3 

V  XT  ..  r  rr  •  A  12mo.  18s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and  ,, _ .  _  xt  .  . 

Death  of  Count  Struensee,  formerly  Prime  ^  °  »  a  C  iristmas  Present 

Minister  of  Denmark.  By  Dr  Munster.  18mo.  12s. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  . 

Mr  Wideburn  ;  with  an  Introtluction  and  °  f  ^  n  ^  I’haraoh.s. 

Notes  by  Thomas  llennell,  B.D.  F.R.S.  ^ 

1  he  Confessions  of  a  Gamester.  8vo. 
MATHEMATICS.  7s.  Iwards. 

Duncan’s  Supplement  to  Playfair’s  .  ,  ?  .  *  lalloran. 

Geometry.  An  Irish  Histoncal  Tale ot  1798.  3vols. 

^  12mG.  18s. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.  Alfred  ;  or.  The  Youthful  Inquirer ;  in 

Opinions  on  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  which  many  of  the  Operations  of  Nature 
the  Disease  denominated  Tic  Doloureux.  and  Art  arc  familiarly  explained,  and 
By  Charles  Bue,  Surgeon- Dentist.  8vo.-  adapted  to  theComprehension  of  Children. 
7s.  boards.  18mo. 

Advice  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  by  a  Caprice  ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  the  Listowcl 
Physician.  8vo.  2s.  stitched.  Family.  3  vols.  12mo.  £.litls. 

A  Nosological  Practice  of  Physic,  em¬ 
bracing  Physiology.  By  George  Pearson 
Dawson,  M.D.  8vo.  14s.  boards. 

Commentaries  on  Diseases  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Bowels  of  Children.  By  Rob- 
ley  Dunglison,  M.D.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Practical  Remarks.  Part  1,  On  Acute 
and  Chronic  Ophthalmia,  Ulcers  of  the 
Eye,  &c.  &c.  Part  2,  On  Remittent 
Fever,  viz.  Simple  and  Complicated.  By 
Thomas  O’Halloran,  M.D.  8vo.  5s. 

MISCE LI  A VEOl^S  POETR\. 

A  Treatise  on  Ficid  Diversions.  By  a  and  P^tical  Translations.  Ry 

Gentlemen  of  Suffolk,  a  staunch  Sports-  Samuel  Gov^er.  2s.  od. 
man.  12mo.  5s.l>oards.  A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  the 

Select  Proverbs  of  All  Nations  ;  illus-  British  Poets,  in  Three  1  art^  ruTu*^, 
trated  with  Notes  and  Comments.  To  Third,  Rhyme.  By  the  Authoro  t 
which  arc  added,  A  Summary  of  Ancient  Parage  a"**  Baronetage  Charts,  &c.  Ac. 
Pastimes,  Holidays,  and  Customs;  with  12ma  7s.  6d.  boards, 
an  Analysis  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  An-  Power’s  Miscellaneous  Poems.  2  vols. 
cients,  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  12mo.  14s. 

By  Thomas  Fielding.  ISmo.  Ss.  (id.  Poems  appropriate  for  a  Sick  ot  Melon- 
boards.  choly  Hour,  &c.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Young  Brewer’s  Monitor.  8vo.  A  Midsummer  Day  s  Dream. 

5s.  6d.  By  Edwin  Atherstone.  Foolscap  ovo.  Hs. 

Crutwell’s  Housekeeper’s  Accompt  Translations  and  Imitations. 

Book  (1825).  4to.  2s.  Author  of  “  Ireland,  a  Satire.  Foolscai 

The  Universal  Review  ;  or  the  Chro-  S^o.  7s. 
nicle  of  the  Literature  of  all  Nations.  POLITICS. 

No.  4.  5s.  Hansard’s  Parliamentary  Debates, V^. 

A  Whisper  to  a  Newly-married  Pair,  X.  (New  Series).  Royal  8vo.  £liill®«W- 
from  a  Widowed  Wife.  Small  12mo.  A  Compendious  Abstract  of  the  Public 
,  3s.  6d.  General  Acts  passed  in  5  Geo.  1 V. ;  ball’s 

Der  Freischutz,  or  the  Seventh  Bullet;  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Seventh 
A  Series  of  Twelve  Illustrations  of  this  ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grea 
popular  Opera,  drawn  by  an  Amateur,  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  Notes  an 
and  etched  by  George  Cruiksbank  ;  with  Comments.  By  Thomas  Walter  ‘ 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Natural  History  of  the  Bible  ;  by  Thnd. 
deus  Mason  Harris,  D.D.  8vo.  lOs.  ful. 
boards. 

The  Naturalist’s  Companion.  8vo. 
12s.  boards,  or  £Tiils.  with  coloured 
Plates. 

pniLOSoniY. 

A  Philosophical  Dictionary  ;  from  llie 
French  of  M.  Voltaire.  Vol.  V.  12mo.  8s. 
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EDINBUllGII. 

The  Farmer’s  IVfagazinc.  No.  C.  Bs. 

Bay  Leaves.  By  T.  C.  Smith,  fool¬ 
scap  Hvo.  Gs.  boards. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Rise,  Progress, 
Peculiar  Objects,  and  Importance,  tif  Po¬ 
litical  Economy  :  containing  an  Outline 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Doctrines  of  that  Science.  By  J.  B. 
M‘Culloch,  Ks(p  .5s. 

Derriana,  consisting  of  a  History  of 
the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  and  Defence 
of  Enniskillen,  in  1GH8  and  1GH9,  with 
^istd^ical  Poetry  and  Biographical  Notes, 
&c.  By  the  Hev.  John  Graham,  M.  A. 
Curate  of  Lid’ord,  yi  the  Diocese  of 
Derry.  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

Rothelan  ;  a  Romance  of  the  English 
Histories.  By  the  Author  of  Annals  of 
the  Parish,  Ringan  Gilhaizc,  the  Spae- 
wife,  &c.  3  vols.  12mo.  il.lnls.  Ixls. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Law  of 
Lauriston,  including  a  Detailed  Account 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Termination 
of  the  Mississippi  System.  By  John 
Philip  Wood,  Esq.  12mo.  6s.  boards. 

The  Scrap  Book :  a  collection  of  Amu¬ 
sing  and  'Striking  Pieces,  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  with  Occasional  Remarks  and 
Contributions.  By  John  M'Diarmid, 
Author  of  the  Life  of  William  Cowper, 
&c.  &c.  Volume  It.  8s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Traveller’s  Guide  through  Scot¬ 
land,  newly  Arranged  and  Corrected  to 
1824.  In  2  volumes  12mo.  To  which 
it  added  an  Itinerary.  16s.  bound. 


Jletrisitr. — Foreign  J/tfel/iirence.  Q\ov 

The  Pleasure  Tours  in  Scotland.  To  Mont^fomery,  Author  of  Songs  of  Zion, 
which  is  added  an  Itinerary.  Corrected  Greenland,  World  before  the  Flood  kc 
to  1824<.  98.  bound.  12mo.  6s.  boards.  ’  * 

Adolphe  and  Selanic,  or  the  Power  of  The  Christian  Martyr,  a  Tale  of  the 
Attachment ;  a  Moral  Tale,  founded  on  First  Century.  Intended  for  Youth. 
Facts.  By  Henri  L.  Dubois,  Teacher  18mo.  3s.  boards, 
of  the  French  Language.  J  2mo.  Ts.  6d.  The  History  of  Mary  Forbes,  the  Pious 
boards.  Sabbath-School  Teacher.  18mo.  Is.  Cd. 

On  the  Progres.sive  Diffusion  of  Divine  boards. 

Knowledge,  a  Sermon,  preached  before  The  History  of  St.  Columba,  the  Apos- 
the  very  Reverend  the  Synod  of  Aber-  tie  of  the  Highlands.  By  John  Smith 
deen,  on  Tuesday  April  13th  1824,  and  D.D.  18mo.  2s.  6d.  boards.  ’ 

published  at  their  desire.  By  the  Rev.  Plurality  of  Offices  in  the  Church  of 
Alexander  Black,  D.D.  Minister  of  the  Scotland  Examined exhibiting  a  view 
Gos|vcl  at  1  arves.  Is.  of  their  History  in  general — their  incon. 

Views  of  the  Principal  Buildings,  &c.  sistency  with  the  due  Discharge  of  Pas. 
in  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  its  Vici-  toral  Obligation— the  light  in  which  they 
nity,  correctly  delineated  and  neatly  En-  have  been  viewed  by  the  Reformed 

graved  in  Aquatinta,  with  Plan  of  the  Churches  at  large,  and  by  the  Church  of 

City  and  Environs.  By  Rol>ert  Scott,  Scotland  in  particular— and  the  power 

Engraver;  in  one  volume  12mo.,  10s.  of  the  Church  to  put  them  down.  The 

plain,  and  12s.  coloured,  boards.  Work  also  contains  a  Review  of  the 

French  Grammatology ;  or,  a  Com-  whole  Controversy  regarding  the  ap- 

plete  Course  of  French.  By  Monsieur  pointment  of  Principal  M^Farlane  to  the 
(iabriel  Surenne,  Teacher  of  French,  Inner  High  Church  of  Gla.sgow.  By 

Edinburgh.  3vols.  12mo.  15s.  l)ound.  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

(low’s  Vocal  Melodies  of  Scotland,  boards, 
ai  ranged  for  the  Flute.  By  Mr  Hen-  Novels  and  Romances,  by  “  the 
derson.  Part  Second.  4s.  Author  of  Waverley,”  comprising  the 

.Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Haly-  Pirate,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Peverilofthe 

burton.  With  an  Introductory  EsSay,  Peak,  and  Quentin  Durward,  beautifully 

by  the  Rev.  David  Y^oung,  Perth.  12mo.  printed  by  Ballantyne,  and  embcllij^hcd 

4s.  l)oards.  with  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists 

The  Mourner’s  Companion  :  contain-  and  Vignette  Titles.  7  vols.  18mo. 

ing  Flavel’s  Token  for  Mourners.  £.2n9s. 

Cecil’s  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mourn-  Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session 
ing.  from  May  12th  1823  to  July  10th  1824  : 

Shaw’s  Welcome  to  the  Plague,  Fare-  and  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  from  No¬ 
well  to  Life,  and  the  Angelical  Life,  vember  1823  to  November  1824.  Vol. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  Robert  III.  Part  I.  Royal  Bvo.  10s.  6d.  Also 

Gordon,  D.D.  Edinburgh.  12mo.  4s.  Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Tiends 

boards.  from  May  23d  1821  to  June  29th 

Essays  and  Sermons  of  the  Revt  John  1824-  Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw  and 

M‘Laurin.  VV’ith  an  Introductory  Es-  Alexander  Dunlop,  jun.  Esqrs.  Advo- 

say,  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  Edin-  cates,  4s. 

burgh.  12mo.  6s.  6d.  boards.  The  Lyre:  a  collection  of  the  most- 

Poems,  by  William  Cowixir,  Esq.  approved  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  ^by  James  Songs,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Vol.  IL 
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E.  funeral  ceremonies  over  the  remain 

is  journals  for  a  actor,  but  It  was  soon  quelled, 
have  been  chiefly  The  interment  of  the  late  Kini 
)f  the  different  po-  place  with  great  magnificence  a 
rench  metropolis.  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  on  Monday  th 
‘y  do  contain  is  of  Oct.  The  same  opportunity,  was 
A  trifling  riot  oc-  to  replace  within  their  former  aboc 
1  consequence  of  a  hearts  and  various  parts  of  the  ^ 
wform  the  usual  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XII  L>  Louis 
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no  longer  the  seat  of  Provincfal  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  the  Minister  of  War, 
De  Hac,  resigns,  and  the  five  sections  of 
the  Ministry  of  War  will  form  in  future 
but  two,  which  are  to  Ik*  superintended 
by  Witzelben,  the  Adjutant  of  the  King. 
In  all  the  departments  of  the  (iovernment 
there  will  Ik.*  numerous  reductions.  As 
for  the  army,  the  reduction  w  ill  not  ex¬ 
tend  but  to  the  start',  the  artillery,  and  the 
landwehr.  The  Adminstrntion  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  be  united  with  that  of  the 
Home  Department. 

Turkey  &  (Jheece _ The  continen¬ 

tal  journals  bring  rumours,  from  various 
quarters,  of  fresh  victories  obtained  by  tlie 
Greeks  over  the  Turks.  The  accounts 
are  from  Trieste,  Corfu,  Zante,  A.C.,  and 
state,  that  on  the  25th  September,  the 
united  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  had 
another  engagement  with  the  Greeks,  be¬ 
tween  Patmos  and  Samos,  in  whieh  the 
former  was  again  defeated,  and  fled  to 
Mitylene.  All  the  Egyptian  transports 
were  either  left  at  Boudroun,  or  had  l)een 
taken  by  the  Greeks.  Letters  from  Corfu 
say,  that  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Egypt,  and  commander  of  the 
Egyptian  ex|>edition,  the  Vice-Admiral 
Ismael  Gibraltar,  and  a  renegado,  formerly 
aide-de-cam pe  to  General  Grouchy,  who 
had  directed,  for  some  years,  the  military 
affairs  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  together 
w  ith  eight  millions  of  piastres,  taken  in 
the  engagements,  had  been  carried  by 
the  Greeks  into  Nu]X)li  di  Romania.  The 
Greeks,  after  having,  in  the  preceding  ac¬ 
tions  off  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  the  coast  of 
Caramania,  burnt,  taken,  and  sunk  near¬ 
ly  100  large  and  small  vessels,  at  length 
succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  Viceroy’s 
last  and  finest  frigate.  In  the  second 
action,  near  Rhodes,  the  Greeks  took 
thirty-two  transports,  partly  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish,  jwrtly  of  the  Egyptian  fleet. 

The  same  letters  report  advantages  on 
land  gained  by  the  Greeks,  in  Thessaly, 
and  in  Eastern  and  Western  Greece. 
The  substance  is,  that  Dervish  Pacha, 
with  15,000  men,  had  been  repulsed  at 
Thermopylae,  and  forced  to  retreat  on 
Larissa  in  confusion,  with  the  loss  of 
fourteen  stand  of  colours  ;  that  the  Greek 
General  Odysseus  had  defeated  a  party 
of  Turks  advancing  from  Negropont ; 
and  that  in  Western  Greece,  Omer  Pa¬ 
cha’s  force  had  been  routed  near  Arta. 
The  Sultan  has  dismissed  Ghalib  Pacha, 
the  Grand  Visier,  and  appointed  Maho¬ 
med  Selim  Pacha  in  his  place,  with  par¬ 
ticular  instructions  to  attend  to  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  the  .  Greeks.  It  appears  that 
there  are  disturbances  in  various  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Tripoli  has 
i^led,  and  eipcUed  its  Governor.  An- 
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example.  Upper  date  nor  place  are  mentioned ;  and  one 

icha,  and  threat-  of  the  New  York  papers  transfers  the 

from  the  Otto-  victory  to  the  Royalists,  by  subsiitminT 

t  and  epidemics  the  word  “  latter”  for  “  former but 

on  the  Danube.  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  error  of  the 

also  said  to  have  press.  A  report  of  a  victory  by  Bolivar 

has  also  come  by  way  of' Carthagena, 
from  Bogota,  in  which  General  Canterac 
is  said  to  have  fallen.  It  neither  men. 
tions  place  nor  day.  It  is  added,  that 
the  Royalists  had  evacuated  Idma,  and 
retreated  to  Callao.  Further  advices  are 
anxiously  expected. 

In  the  meantime,  the  posture  of  affairs 
in  Peru,  at  the  date  of  the  latest  authen. 
tic  accounts,  was  such  as  there  is  every 
probability  would  lead  to  the  event 
w  hich  is  now  said  to  have  taken  place. 
'Fhe  date  of  these  accounts  is  the  30th 
of  June,  from  Truxillo,  and  of  the  14th 
of  July,  from  Guayaquil ;  and  both  con¬ 
cur  in  stating,  that  Bolivar,  having  left 
Cojatambo  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  was  in 
full  march  to  attack  Canterac  at  Jauga. 
Bolivar  was  to  reach  Jauga  between  the 
8th  and  1 0th  of  July,  a  circumstance 
w  hich  gives  weight  to  this  report  of  his 
success.  With  resjiect  to  the  other  Spa- 
I  luc  tuwii  ui  ifjaLuii^^a,  nish  Generals,  the  accounts  are  some- 

Vugust,  by  the  Lieute-  what  discordant.  The  most  probable  of 

aerican  Dragoons,  Don  them  represent  Olaneta  as  still  acknow. 

uez,  and  a  part  of  the  lodging,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  autho- 

command.  It  is  slated  rity  of  the  Viceroy  La  Serna,  by  paying 

but  it  is  acknowledged  him  a  certain  monthly  contribution  to- 

nd  his  partisans,  though  wards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Valdez 

from  Matanzas,  had  not  is  stated  to  be  in  ill  health  at  Arequipa, 

submission.  It  is  not  and  the  jealousy  between  that  General 

I,  how'  far  they  may  have  and  Canterac  is  statc*d  to  have  reduced 

er  places ;  and  when  we  the  Viceroy  to  the  necessity  of  consult- 

arning  this  intelligence,  ting  them  both  on  a  very  important  mca- 

nisters,  notwithstanding  sure,  lest  either  of  them  should  secede 

and  distracted  state  of  from  his  duty'. 

tely  ordered  trans|X)rts  Brazil _ The  only  news  of  import- 

to  be  collected  at  Co-  ance  which  has  been  received  from  Brazil, 
;o  reinforce  the  Governor  for  a  long  while  back,  is  the  intelligence 
is  no  doubt  that  fears  of  the  Emperor’s  troops  having  obtained 
\  entertained  at  Madrid  possession  of  Pernambuco,  brought  by  the 
that  great  and  valuable  Agnes,arrived  at  Liverjxx)!  on  the  2d  inst- 

I’he  Imjierial  troops,  assisted  by  400  or 
report  of  a  victory’  ob-  500  sailors,  a  great  projwrtion  of  the  latter 

il  Bolivar  over  the  Roval-  Enerhshmen.  carried  the  town  «n  the  uight 
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Palestine.— The  French  papers  state, 
on  the  authority  of  letters  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  of  the  llth  October,  that  a  great 
carthejuake  has  nearly  destroyed  Jeru¬ 
salem — that  the  ancient  Temple  of  So¬ 
lomon  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar  have 
Ix'cn  thrown  into  ruins,  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  cast  down. 


House  of  Lords.— t/i/ne  14,  15.—  the  selection  of  the  objects  of  the  Royal 
On  Monday  the  14th  the  Duke  of  AthoU  favour.  Lord  Binning  intimated  that 
presented  the  Petition  <'rom  Perthshire  that  apparent  partiality  would  probably 
against  the  Scots  Juries*  Bill.— Lord  Vis*  bejemedied  by  extending  the  boon.  Mr 
count  Melville  presented  a  petition  from  Peel  explained,  that  the  Crown,  in  the  sc- 
tlic  Writers  to  the  Signet  against  the  lection  that  it  had  made,  had  been  guided 
Scots  . Judicature  Bill.  On  the  15th  the  only  by  considerations  of  the  certainty  of 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  the  succession  in  the  persons  claiming  the 

20 —  The  Karl  Marshal’s  Qualification  benefit  of  the  restoration  in  blood,  and 
Bill,  the  Slave  Trade  Laws  Consolidation  the  probable  advantage  to  them  from  con- 
Bill,  and  the  Marine  Insurance  Bill,  were  ferringthe  Royal  favour  upon  them.  Thg 
severally  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  Bills  w'ere  read  a  first  and  second  time, 

21 —  A  rather  lengthy  discussion  was  and  ordered  to  be  committed, 
occasioned  by  a  notice  of  Lord  Holland,  Mr  Malierly  moved  to  bring  up  the 
regarding  the  incorrectness  of  the  terms  Report  of  the  Land  Tax-Redemption  Bill, 
of  a  Protest  taken  by  tw'o  Noble  Lords  which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Merries,  was 
against  the  Earl  Marshal’s  Bill,  Which  ordered  to  be  read  that  day  six  months, 
was  lately  passed,  and  by  which,  from  the  Mr  Goulburn  moved  the  second  rcad- 
Oath  of  Supremacy  being  dispensed  with,  ing  of  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act,  which, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  a  Catholic,  after  a  discussion  of  some  length,  was  car- 
is  permitted  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the  ried  by  a  majority  of  112  to  23. 

office  in  frerson.  The  result  of  the  dis-  The  third  reading  of  the  New  Churches 
cussion  was  a  motion  by  Lord  Holland,  Bill  w’as  opposed  by  Messrs.  Hume, 
which  was  agreed  to,  that  the  Noble  Brougham,  Denman,  and  Monck.  The 
Lords  who  had  signed  the  Protest  might  House  divided  both  on  the  third  reading 
confine  their  signatures  to  .suCh  reasons,  and  {)assing ;  the  former  was  carried  by 
or  parts  of  reasons,  as  they  might  approve.  95  to  20 ;  the  latter  by  85  to  15. 

House  of  Commons.— 14.—  15.— Sir  James  Macintosh  presented, 

A  letter,  signed  by  Sir  George  Tuthill  and  according  to  a  notice  which  he  had  given. 

Doctor  Monroe,  pronouncing  the  insa-  a  Petition,  signed  by  more  than  one  hun- 

nity  of  Mr  Gourlay,  (who  assaulted  Mr  dred  of  the  first  mercantile  houses  in  Lon* 

Brougham  in  the  lobby  on  Friday)  was  '  don,  praying  for  the  recognition  of  the 
then  read  by  the  Speaker ;  and  it  was  South -American  States.  The  Hon.  and 

agreed  that  Mr  Gourlay  should  be  detain*  Learned  Baronet  introduced  the  Petition 

cd  in  safe  keeping,  to  be  delivered  over  to  with  a  speech  of  extraordinary  length, 

I  his  friendi,  temper,  and  eloquence,  in  which  he  gave  a 

Mr  Peel  brought  down  the  bills  for  re*  perspicuous  and  striking  view  of  all  the 

Xprsing  the  attainders  of  Lords  Stafford,  States  of  the  South-Amcrican  Continent, 

Marr,  Strathallan,  Naime,  and  Kenmure,  of  our  relations  with  those  States,  and  of 

Mr  Abercromby  and  Sir  J.  Macintosh  the  general  principles  of  inlemation^  law 

I  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  mea-  by  which  we  ought  to  be  governed  in  our 

I  sure,  and  professed  a  hope  that  the  prin*  conduct  towards  them.  He  approved  of 

I  ciple  would  be  still  further  extended.  Mr  the  general  policy  of  the  Goverment,  and 

I  Bruoe,  who  described  himself  as  a  colla*  avowed  his  confidence  that  that  policy 

I  teral  heir  to  the  attainted  Lord  Burleigh,  would  be  maintained ;  and  explained, 

S  complained  of  the  partiality  manifeeted  in  that  his  present  purpoae  was  to  obtain 
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ability.  To  this  faction  belonged  Car- 
\alha,  the  Governor  of  Pernambuco,  who 
ejXMily  resisted  the  Imperial  authority, 
anil  maintained  possession  of  his  post, 
though  he  had  been  removed  from  his 
fonimand  by  the  Em|K*ror.  Carvalho 
proliahly  aspired  to  be  the  Dictator  of  a 
visionary  Republic  ;  but  he  was  soon 
shut  up,  with  his  small  force,  within  the 
walls  of  Pernambuco.  Lord  Cochrane 
for  some  time  had  blockaded  the  port. 
1 1  is  Lordship  hud  retired  to  Bahia  be* 
fore  the  attack  on  the  town. 

Mexico.— Accounts  have  been  rc* 


ceived  from  this  city  to  the  1  lib  of  Sep* 
tember,  which  is  very  gratifying.  Tran¬ 
quillity  was  then  completely  restored, 
trade  improving,  and  the  demand  for 
British  goixls  was  reviving.  They  had 
again  begun  to  work  the  mines ;  and  in 
every  branch  of  business  activity  had  be¬ 
gun  to  prevail.  The  election  of  a  Pre¬ 
sident  was  al)out  to  take  place.  There 
w’cre  two  candidates  for  the  office.  Ge¬ 
neral  Paravo  and  General  Vittoria,  and 
it  W’as  supposed  the  choice  would  fall 
upen  the  latter. 
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from  Mini>tors  an  express  ileclaration  l>e- 
fore  the  rising  of  rarliament.  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  expressed  his  gratification  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  Petition  was  intro¬ 
duced,  but  felt  himself  bound  to  abstain 
from  any  explicit  declaration  upon  the 
subject  of  it.  He  explained,  how-ever, 
that  England  was  now  free  to  act  as  she 
might  think  proper ;  but  intimated,  that 
a  hasty  recognition  by  England  might 
withhold,  for  a  long  time,  from  the  late 
S|)anish  Colonies  in  America,  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Mother  Country,  which,  to 
the  South  Americans,  must  be  much  more 
valuable.  Mr  T.  Wilson,  Mr  Ellice, 

Mr  Brougham,  and  Sir  F.  Burdett,  spoke 
shortly,  and  the  Petition  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr  Wilber  force  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  County  of  Carlow  against  Negro 
Slavery.  He  took  the  opixirtunity  to 
animadvert  upon  the  opposition  to  the 
moral  improvement  of  their  slaves  oHered 
by  the  West-India  Planters.  Mr  Bernal 
replied  with  some  asperity,  imputing  the 
late  disturbances  in  the  West  Indies  to 
the  arts  of  Missionaries.  Mr  Canning 
deprecated  the  warmth  exhibited  by  the 
two  Members  who  had  just  spoken  ;  but 
professed  to  agree  with  such  as  thought 
that  the  friends  of  the  abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery  were  doing  mischief  by  their  in¬ 
tern  {K'ratc  precipitation.  A  long  desulto¬ 
ry  and  rather  angry  debate  followed,  and 
the  )K'tition  w'as  ordered  to  be  printed. 

18.— Mr  Hume  presented  a  Petition 
from  a  person  named  Taylor,  praying  for 
permission  to  0}x?n  a  Chapel  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  his  theological  principles, 
which  he  had  promulgated  in  Dublin  with 
so  little  success  in  the  way  of  making  con-  enjoyed  by  the  Catholics 
verts,  that  all  classes  in  that  city  joined 
in  manifesting  their  ahhorrence  of  him  and 
his  doctrines,  which  last  are  borrow'ed 
from  Paine  and  Carlile.  Mr  Hume  took 
the  opportunity  to  animadvert  upon  the 
severity  of  the  sentences  imposed  upon 
the  blasphemers  convicted  at  the  last  Lon¬ 
don  Sessions. 

Mr  Brougham  presented  a  long  Petition 
from  the  House  of  Keys,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  complaining  of  the  violation  of  their 
privileges,  and  of  various  acts  of  general 
oppression  and  injustice,  which  thty  al- 


quaiincanon  om,  wnich  he  proposed  to 
bring  forward  next  session.  One  of  its 
most  striking  provisions  is  the  taking  from 
the  Master  of  the  Crown  Office  the  se. 
lection  of  the  special  jury  panel,  whicli, 
in  future,  is  to  be  formed  by  a  promi^cu.' 
ous  ballot,  as  election  committees  are 
struck  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

20.— Sir  J.  Mackintosh  took  occasion, 
in  presenting  a  ixjtition  from  Manchester 
in  favour  of  the  recognition  of  the  iiule- 
pendence  of  the  South- American  Slates,  to 
render  a  very  handsome  tribute  to  the  he- 
roism  of  I.ord  Cochrane,  w  ho,  he  said,  de- 
sired  nothing  so  much  as  to  lie  restored  to 
the  country  and  the  service,  of  which  he 
had  been  so  bright  an  ornament.  The 
Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman’s  sugges¬ 
tion  seemed  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  the  House. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Ilerries,  the 
House  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Cus- 
tom  Law’s’  Consolidation  Bill.  The  oh- 
ject  of  this  measure  is  explained  by  its 
name ;  and  the  good  promised  by  the 
attempt  to  abridge  and  simplify  the  mul- 
tifarious,  complex,  and  incongruous  pro- 
visions  of  the  Custom  Law  s,  was  readily 
acknowledged  by  several  Members. 

Lord  G.  Cavendish  moved  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Earl  Marshal’s  Qualification 
Bill.  Mr  Peel  declared  that  he  would 
support  the  measure  as  standing  u|x*n  ib 
ow’n  merits,  in  the  same  w’ay  inw’hichhe 
had  given  his  vote  for  the  Bill  extending 
to  the  English  Catholics  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  but 
protested  against  being  understood  to  give 
any  pledge  in  favour  of  further  concession 
by  his  vote  on  this  occasion. 

22 _ The  petition  of  the  merchants  of 

London,  praying  for  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  those  States  of  ^uth 
America  which,  defacto^  have  established 
the  same,  was  presented  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  The  subject,  which  has  ex¬ 
cited  deep  attention,  was  ably  and  tern- 
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t  j  become  a  party  in  a  Congress  jiroposed 
t  j  be  held  at  l*aris  on  tlie  ullUirs  of  South 
America. 

21,. _ IVtilions  were  presented  from 

tlie  Faculty  of  xVdvocates,  the  Society  of 
>Vriters  to  the  Signet,  and  the  County  of 
Kiliuburgh,  against  the  Scots  Judicature 
Ihll;  and  Mr  Teel,  in  afterwards  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  declared 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  push  it 
tlir4)ugh  during  the  present  Session  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

Mr  llobhouse  presented  a  petition  from 
the  debtors  confined  in  Ilorsemonger 
Lane  prison,  praying  a  repeal  of  the  Gaol 
Act,  4  Geo.  IV.,  and  complaining  of 
a  number  of  hardships  imjtoscd  by  the 
late  regulations  of  the  Surrey  Magistrates. 
Among  other  grievances  they  alleged,  that 
l)y  restricting  the  time  in  which  they  could 
have  the  assistance  of  friends  or  servants 
to  one  hour  a  day  (and  that  the  most 
inconvenient,  namely,  from  eleven  to 
twelve),  they  were  frequently  deprived  of 
food  for  twenty-four  hours ;  that  by  clo¬ 
sing  their  cells  at  six  o’clock,  they  were 


deprived  in  summer  of  the  only  opportu¬ 
nity  of  enjoying  the  fresh  air  unincom- 
nioded  by  the  sun’s  heat ;  and  that,  by 
the  same  regulation,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  consolation  of  visits  from  their 
friends,  most  of  whom  w  ere  |iersons  occu¬ 
pied  in  business  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  piisoncrs  would  be  |)ermitted  to 
receive  them.  Mr  llobhouse,  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  harsh  tenq)er  of  the  prison 
rules,  adverted  to  the  case  of  Mr  O’Cal¬ 
laghan,  an  actor  at  one  of  the  minor  the¬ 
atres,  who  had  been  convictedof  an  assault 
u{)un  a  clergyman,  aird  sentenced  to  one 
month’s  imprisonment,  though  recom¬ 
mended  to  mercy  by  the  jury,  which  im¬ 
prisonment,  by  the  ojK'ration  of  the  rules 
in  ({uestion,  was  turned  into  solitary  con¬ 
finement,  and  a  bread  and  water  diet. 

I'he  debates  on  this  Petition,  and  on 
another  from  Mr  O’Callaghan  to  the  same 
purpose,  occupied  the  House  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  sitting.  Lord  Kastnor,  who 
had  sentenced  Mr  O’Callaghan,  disclaim¬ 
ed  any  knowledge  of  the  severe  discipline 
of  the  Surrey  goal. 
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Autumn  Circuits.^Perth. — The  Court 
of  Justiciary  was  opened  here  by  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  Lord  Pitinilly, 
on  Thursday  the  16th  instant— Andrew 
Hay,  late  grocer  in  Dunfermline,  charged 
with  |K*rjury,  falsehood,  fraud,  and  wil¬ 
ful  imposition,  and  James  Cameron,  late 
nuTchant  and  banker  in  Dunkeld,  charged 
with  forgery,  were  outlawed  for  not  ap¬ 
pearing.  Thos.  Marshall,  (Jeorge  Scott, 
and  James  Whyte,  charged  with  murder 
and  desperate  assault,  mobbing  and  riot¬ 
ing,  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
Stohsmuir  Fair,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dundee,  on  the  13th  July  last,  when 
John  Allan,  mason,  was  cruelly  murdered, 
and  the  persons  of  many  others  severely 
injured.  The  prisoners  severally  pleaded 
Not  Guilty.  It  appeared  the  deceased, 
along  with  other  thirteen,  were  passing 
StolMsmuir  toll-bar  when  the  panels  and 
a  number  more  attacked  them,  and 
knocked  several  of  them  down  and  other¬ 
wise  abused  them.  The  deceased  was 
struck  by  two  men  and  fell  into  a  ditch, 
exclaiming,  “  Lord,  I  am  gone— don’t 
strike  me  any  more.”  The  cause  of  his 
death  was  a  blow  he  had  received  on  the 
temple.  The  Jury,  after  having  retired 
about  twenty  minutes,  returned  a  viva 
Toct  verdict,  finding  the  panels  Not 
Guilty  of  the  murder  libelled ;— Marshall 
Guilty  of  assault  and  rioting  as  libelled. 


with  the  aggravation  of  canying  a  stick 
in  his  hand  ;  Scott  of  assault  and  rioting 
as  libelled  ;  and  Whyte  of  rioting  as  li¬ 
belled.  Lord  Justice  Clerk.— “  Gentle¬ 
men,  1  cannot  admit  of  the  aggravation 
expressed  in  your  verdict — that  of  the 
prisoner,  Marshall,  carrying  a  stick  in  his 
hand.  You  might  as  well  have  stated 
that  he  carried  a  hat  on  his  head — neither 
of  which  is  lil^ellcd  in  the  indictment.** 
The  Jury  agreed  to  cancel  the  aggrava¬ 
tion.  Lord  Justice  Clerk.— “  Gentlemen, 
you  are  in  the  meantime  discharged  from 
farther  services.”  Lord  Pitmilly,  in  pro¬ 
posing  that  Marshall  should  be  l)anished 
for  fourteen  years,  Scott  for  seven  years, 
»and  Whyte  imprisoned  for  one  year,  with 
a  caution  of  £.30  to  keep  the  peace  for 
five  years — and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
in  passing  that  sentence,  warned  the 
panels  how  much  some  of  them  were  in¬ 
debted  to  the  strange  and  unlooked-for 
verdict  of  the  Jury,  for  the  leniency  of 
the  punishment  now  awarded.  The  ver¬ 
dict,  fortunately  for  the  prisoners,  but 
unintelligibly  for  the  Court,  cleared  them 
of  the  charge  of  murder,  while  it  found 
them  guilty  of  all  the  assaulU  as  libelled, 
of  which  charges  that  which  ended  in 
John  Allan’s  murder  formed  one.  To 
that  incomprehensible  distinction  they 
owed  their  escape  from  a  very  different 
sentence.  The  trials  were  continued  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  and  sentence  given 
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in  nine  cases.  Of  the  prisoners  tried 
on  Friday,  John  Stewart,  accused  of  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  three 
days  after  being  most  cruelly  beat  by  him, 
was  found  Guilty  of  culpable  homicide, 
and  sentenced  to  be  publicly  whipjied 
through  the  streets  of  Perth  on  the  15th 
October  next,  and  thereafter  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  life  ;  and  William  Mailer,  also 
accused  of  murder,  was  found  Guilty  by 
the  Jury  of  culpable  homicide ;  but  being, 
in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  recommended  to  the 
leniency  of  the  Court,  he  was  sentenced 
to  only  four  months’  imprisonment.  One 
of  the  prisoners  tried  on  Saturday,  James 
Milne,  accused  of  southrief,  housebreak¬ 
ing,  and  theft,  aggravated  by  his  being 
habit  and  repute  a  thief,  was  sentenced  to 
be  executed  at  Forfar  on  Saturday  the 
30th  October,  but  the  sentence  has  been 
since  respited. 

Abcrdfcn. — The  Court  met  on  Tues¬ 
day  the  21st.  Alexander  Cowie,  mariner 
in  Aberdeen,  charged  in  the  indictment 
with  theft,  aggravated  by  housebreaking, 
was  found  Guilty  of  the  theft,  but  not 
of  the  aggravation  of  housebreaking,  and 
sentence  of  transportation  for  seven  years 
was  then  pronounced.  John  Downie  and 
Alexander  Milne,  for  housebreaking  and 
theft,  Downie  being  habit  and  repute  a 
thief,  were  placed  at  the  bar.  The  panel 
Milne  admitted  the  charges,  but  Downie 
having  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  eight  wit¬ 
nesses  were  examined,  who  established 
the  extent  of  the  theft.  The  Jury  una¬ 
nimously  found  both  panels  Guilty. 
Downie  was  then  sentenced  to  transpor¬ 
tation  for  life,  and  Milne  for  fourteen 
years.  George  Scott  Middleton,  weaver, 
Stonehaven,  housebreaking  and  theft, 
pleaded  Guilty,  and  w^as  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  seven  years.  On 
Wednesday,  Peter  Davidson,  jun.  and 
John  Cumming,  alias  John  Wood,  w’ere 
brought  to  the  bar,  accused  of  theft,  ag¬ 
gravated  by  their  being  habit  and  repute 
common  thieves.  The  Jury  returned  a 
tiT’a  voce  verdict,  unanimously  finding 
the  panels  Guilty  of  the  crimes  libelled, 
but  finding  the  aggravation  of  habit  and 
repute,  as  to  Davidson,  Not  Proven. 
Davidson  w’as  sentenced  to  seven  years* 
and  Cumming  to  fourteen  years’  trans¬ 
portation  beyond  seas.  On  Thursday, 
Charles  Pitcairn  or  Pitkem,  indicted  for 
stealing  a  watch  at  St.  James’s  Fair,  near 
Laurencekirk,  pleaded  Guilty.  Senten¬ 
ced  to  seven  years*  transportation.  The 
next  trial  was  a  case  of  assault  on  Mal¬ 
colm  Gillespie,  excise  officer,  .which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Court  nearly  all  Thursday. 
The  parties  w’crc  Thomas  Leslie,  Alex- 
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cused  of  assaulting  and  beating  Mr  Gil. 
lespie,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  at  the 
Greenburn-market.  A  number  of  ^ii. 
nesses  having  been  examined,  the  Coun. 
cil  for  the  Crown  and  for  the  panels 
having  declined  addressing  the  Jury,  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  in  a  very  energetic 
s^ieech  of  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half, 
summed  up  the  evidence,  and  the  Juiy' 
returned  soon  after,  with  a  written  ver. 
diet,  finding,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the 
libel  Not  Proven.  UjiGn  which  his  Lord, 
ship,  before  dismissing  the  ixmels,  could 
not  help  expressing  in  warm  tenns  his 
surprise  and  disappointment  at  the  vcr. 
diet. 

Inverness — On  the  28th,  Lord  Pit- 
milly  opened  the  Circuit  Court  at  Inver- 
ness. — Alexander  McMillan,  charged  with 
theft,  was  outlawed  for  not  appearing. 
Katharine  Mackenzie  was  found  Guilty, 
by  her  owm  confession,  of  concealment 
of  pregnancy.  The  Hon.  A.  L.  MeU 
ville  spoke  in  mitigation  of  punishment. 
She  W'as  an  orphan,  and  had  already  suf. 
fered  an  imprisonment  of  six  months  in 
the  jail  of  Tain.  He  himself  had  seen 
that  jail,  and  had  examined  the  apart, 
ment  in  w'hich  the  panel  w’as  confined, 
and  he  begged  to  inform  the  Court  that 
it  W'as  totally  unfit  for  the  accommoda- 
tion  of  any  human  being.  The  floor  is 
of  clay — there  is  no  bed  to  lie  upon — no 
fire-place — nothing  but  the  bare  stone 
w’all.  There  is  a  sort  of  window',  or  ra¬ 
ther  aperture,  in  the  wall,  framed  with 
iron  staunchions,  without  a  jwne  of  glass 
to  protect  the  unfortunate  prisoners  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  This 
could  not  but  have  been  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  panel.  Lord  Pitmilly  ha. 
ving  inquired  of  the  Sheriff  of  Ross,  in 
Court,  as  to  this  statement,  w'as  sorry  to 
find  that  it  was  not  at  all  exaggerated. 
After  what  they  had  heard,  he  could  not 
order  the  panel  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
jail  of  Tain.  She  was  sentenced  to  six 
months’  imprisonment  in  the  jail  of  In¬ 
verness,  the  county  of  Ross  to  indem¬ 
nify  that  county  for  the  expense.  Some 
cases  of  assault  and  petty  theft  were  vi¬ 
sited  with  imprisonment,  and  the  Court 
broke  up,  having  been  only  occupied 
hours  in  whole. 

/nverary.—. The  Circuit  Co|irt  of  Jus¬ 
ticiary  was  opened  here  on  the 
by  the  Hon.  Lord  Succoth.  Don^d . 
Gilvray,  accused  of  forging  tickets  for 
shillings  each,  in  imitaUon  of  those  wsueo 
by  John  Sinclair  in  Tobermory  f  Angtf 
Cameron,  accused  of  sheep- string;  A 
M‘Intyre,  in  the  parish  of  Kili^tJJ** 
cused  of  horse-stealing  ;  and  Neil  Camp¬ 
bell,  accused  of  uttering  forged  ^ 


ander  Lindsay,  and  Robert  Hadden,  ac-  having  all  failed  to  appear,  hgd  sentence* 
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inent  and  hard  labonr ;  and  a  Iwy,  ap¬ 
parently  about  twelve  years  of  age,  to 
»even  years’  transjxjrtation  for  the  siime 
ortence.  A  trial  for  robl)cry  was  gone 
through  before  the  Court  adjourned  on 
Monday,  and  the  verdict  of  the  Jury, 
Not  Proven,  was  given  in  on  Tuesday. 

Tuesday. — Wm.  Burns,  Jas.  Hartley, 
and  James  MacKirdy,  were  charged  with 
murder.  James  MacKirdy  was  outlawed 
for  non-appearance,  and  Burns  and  Hart¬ 
ley  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  The  Jury  found 
the  libel  against  Wm.  Burns  Not  Proven, 
in  the  tolbooth  of  Rothesay.  Daniel  Spreul  — James  Hartley  guilty  of  culpable  homi- 
and  Agnes  Spreul,  accused  of  an  aggra-  cide,  but  recommended  to  mercy,  on 
vated  assault  on  the  person  of  John  M‘-  account  of  his  former  good  conduct.  He 
Gowan.  Daniel  Spreul  having  failed  to  received  sentence  of  nine  months’  im- 
appear,  sentence  of  fugitation  was  [mssed  prisonment  in  Bridewell.  Martha  Steven- 
u|)on  him,  and  Agnes  Spreul  having  pled  son,  and  James  Harkin  or  Harkins,  were 
Guilty  before  the  Jury,  had  sentence  of  charged  with  robbery.  Harkins  was  out- 
nine  months’  imprisonment  in  the  tol-  iawed  for  non-appearance,  and  Stevenson 
iHxith  of  Campbeltown  passed  upon  her.  pleaded  Guilty,  when  Lord  Succoth,  on 
Stirling. — On  the  2Jd,  Lord  Hermand  account  of  this  being  her  first  ollencc, 
ojxjned  the  Court  here.  Fortunately  this  sentenced  her  to  six  months’  confinement 
proved  w’hat  is  termed  a  maiden  Circuit,  in  Glasgow  Bridew'cll.  Elizabeth  Guthrie, 
tlicre  being  no  criminal  case  on  the  roll,  alias  Betty  Burnet,  was  accused  of  theft. 
His  Lordship  stated,  that  it  w'as  now  On  account  of  a  legal  objection  to  the  ci- 
niany  years  since  he  had  entered  on  the  tation  of  the  prisoner,  urged  by  her  coun¬ 
duty  of  presiding  at  Circuit  Courts,  but  sel,  the  diet  w'as  deserted  pro  loco  ct  tcvi- 
that  this  was  the  first  time  he  o|)ened  a  pore^  and  she  was  recommitted  on  a  new 
('ourt  without  a  criminal.  For  this,  un-  warrant. 

der  the  Providence  of  God,  the  country  Wednesday.— ‘^o\\r\  M^Ausland,  accused 

was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  of  assault,  w'as  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
activity  and  care  of  the  Sheriffs  and  to  be  publicly  whipped  through  the  streets 
.Magistrates  of  the  county,  w  hilst  it  re-  of  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday  the  13th  Oc- 
fiected  highly  on  the  peaceable  and  con-  tober,  and  to  be  confined  for  tw’o  years  in 
tented  disjKJsitions  of  the  people.  After  Bridcw’ell.  Wm.  Taylor,  David  M‘Coll, 
the  business  of  the  Court  was  closed,  the  Thomas  Camming,  Thomas  Davies,  alias 
Provost  and  Magistrates  presented  the  Roberts,  alias  Eccles,  and  Wm.  Caldwell, 
Judge,  Sheriffs,  and  other  members  of  charged  with  attacking  RolKTt  Murphy, 
Court,  with  w’hite  gloves — a  compliment  on  the  22d  May,  near  the  Tron  Church, 
usually  paid  when  there  is  no  criminal  Glasgow,  and  robbing  him  of  two  one- 
case  before  the  Bench.  jxmnd  notes,  five  numl)er8  of  the  Old 

iUasfrow. — The  business  of  the  Circuit  Testament,  and  a  cotton-handkerchief, 
commenced  here  on  Monday  the  27th  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  The  diet  w'as  con- 
September,  and  finished  on  Saturday  the  tinned  against  Caldwell,  and  he  was  rc- 
2d  October.  Lords  Hermand  and  Sue-  committed.  Evidence  was  then  led  as 
coth  Judges.  to  the  other  prisoners,  after  which  the 

Of  five  men  charged  in  one  indictment  Jury  retired,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
on  Monday  with  theft,  one  was  outlaw-  Court  proceeded  with  the  following  cases  : 
ed  for  non-appearance,  a  verdict  of  Not  James  Dougherty,  and  Edward  Prunty, 
liuilty  given  with  respect  to  two,  and  of  alias  Prentice,  charged  w  ith  cutting  the 
Not  Proven  with  respect  to  the  other  cover  of  a  cart  belonging  to  a  carrier,  be- 
tw'o,  one  of  w'hom  wras  recommitted  on  twixt  Kirkintulloch  and  Glasgow,  and 
a  new  warrant—— Of  two  young  women  taking  therefrom  a  quantity  of  goods, 
tried  for  uttering  a  forged  note,  one  was  pleaded  Guilty,  and  were  sentenced  to  six 
sentenced  to  seven  years’  transportation  ;  month’s  imprisonment  in  Bridewell.  John 
a  verdict  of  Not  Proven  returned  as  to  M’Millan,  alias  Melhollond,  and  Mary 
the  other.— Another  person  was  found  Paterson,  alias  Milnhollum,  alias  Mel- 
Guilty  of  the  same  crime,  in  terms  of  his  holland,  accused  of  breaking  into  a  house 
own  confession sentence  not  given—  in  Main-street,  Anderston,  and  stealing 
Two  men,  for  housebreaking  and  theft,  several  articles.  Paterson  was  outlawed 
were  sentenced  to  fourteen,  and  one  for  for  non-appearance,  and  the  diet  against 
to  seven  years’ transportation  ;  two,  M‘Millan  deserted  simpliciter^  and  he 
theft,  to  twelve  months*  imprison-  was  dismissed  from  the  bar. 


IWI.J 

i.f  outlawry  pronounced  against  them. 
Archibald  AlacLean,  accused  of  house¬ 
breaking  and  theft,  was  found  Guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen 
years.  John  M^Alpin,  accused  of  having 
assaulted  Ann  Clark,  a  widow  woman, 
within  her  ow  n  house,  at  the  Bridgend- 
strect  of  Rothesay,  pled  Guilty  to  the 
crime  of  assault,  but  denied  the  charge  of 
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and  after  several  witnesses  were  exainin. 
ed,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty.  David  Parkinson,  Hosanna  Birrel 
or  M‘Farlane,  Mary  Parkinson,  and  Jean 
M‘Limont  or  Perrat,  charged  each  with 
having  resetted  a  portion  or  part  of  the 
goods  stolen  in  the  previous  case,  pleaded 
Not  Guilty.  It  was  satisfactorily  proven 
that  the  goods  found  in  the  panels'  house 
formed  part  of  those  stolen  from  the  ware- 
house  at  the  Broomielaw',  and  the  Jury  re. 
turned  a  verdict,  finding  Birrel  or  iM‘Kar- 
lane,  Paterson  or  Parkinson,  and  Jean 
M^l^imont  or  Perrat,  Guilty ;  and  the  libel 
as  it  regarded  David  Parkinson,  Not  Pro¬ 
ven.  The  women  were  sentenced  to  se¬ 
ven  years’  transportation.  David  Park- 
inson,  charged  with  having  resetted  or  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  silver  watches,  ear¬ 
rings,  finger-rings,  seals,  keys,  gold* 
chains,  &c.  w'hich  had  previously  het‘n 
stolen  from  John  Douglas,  watchmaker 
in  Dumbarton,  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  but 
after  tw'o  witnesses  were  examined,  he 
retracted  his  plea,  and  pleaded  Guilty— 
Sentence,  seven  years*  transportation. 
Margaret  Campl)ell,  Hosannah  or  Rosie 
M‘Credie  or  M‘Gregor,  and  Marion  or 
May  Hankine,  w'ere  charged  w-ith  house- 
breaking,  and  (Jampbelland  Hankine  with 
being  habit  and  repute  thieves.  Camp¬ 
bell  pleaded  Not  Guilty  ;  M‘Credie  plead¬ 
ed  Guilty  to  one  charge  of  theft,  and  Rari- 
kine  Guilty  of  another,  and  of  being  habit 
and  repute  a  thief.  The  Jury  found 
Campbell  Guilty  of  the  second  charge  of 
theft,  and  of  being  habit  and  repute  a 
thief ;  and  M‘Credie  and  Hankine  Guilty 
in  terms  of  their  own  confession.  Lord 
Succoth  then  sentenced  Campbell  and 
Hankine  to  seven  years’  transportation, 
and  APCredie  to  twelve  months  in  Bride¬ 
well. 

On  Saturday,  a  case  in  which  six  boys, 
apparently  betw’een  nine  and  thirteen  years 
of  age,  were  accused  of  carrying  off  clothes 
from  a  washing-green,  was  remitted  to 
the  Sheriff.  Three  women,  Ann  Rae, 
Janet  Campbell,  and  Ann  Carruthers, 
were  charged  with  theft,  their  guilt  prov¬ 
ed,  and  sentence  of  fourteen  years’  trans- 
portation  pronounced  against 
McLean,  accused  of  stealing  £-zcvl 
from  a  drawer  which  he  opened  by  a  a  se 
key,  was  also  found  Guilty,  and 
to  transportation  for  the  same  P^*"^ 


Thursday. — The  jury  gave  in  their 
written  verdict  in  the  case  of  Taylor, 
M'Coll,  Davies  alias  Hoberts  alias  Eccles, 
and  Camming,  finding  Taylor  and  Da¬ 
vies  Guilty,  M‘Coll  Not  Guilty,  and  the 
libel,  as  it  regarded  Camming,  Not  Pro¬ 
ven.  The  libel  against  Taylor  w'as  re¬ 
stricted,  he  being  only  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Taylor  was  sentenced  to  transpor¬ 
tation,  after  a  suitable  admonition,  and 
Davies  w'as  sentenced  to  be  executed  on 
Wednesday  the  17th  November, 
being  taken  from  the  bar,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  protested  his  innocence  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  [lie  has  been 
since  respited.]  David  Watt,  accused  of 
robbing  Jas.  M‘Gibbon  of  a  silver  watch, 
pleaded  Guilty.  Owing  to  some  misun¬ 
derstanding,  the  case  was  certified  to  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary.  James  Hill 
and  Philip  Donnelly,  accused  of  theft  and 
breaking  open  lockfast  places.  Donnelly 
pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  Hill  Guilty. 
After  the  examination  of  several  witnes¬ 
ses,  w'ho  clearly  brought  home  the  charge 
to  Donnelly,  the  Jury  found  Hill  Guilty, 
in  terms  of  his  ow'n  confession,  aud  Don¬ 
nelly  also  Guilty.  The  libel  having  l)een 
restricted.  Hill  w'as  sentenced  to  four¬ 
teen  years’  trans|K)rtation,  and  Donnelly 
to  seven  years.  James  Kerr,  accused 
of  shopbreaking,  pleaded  Guilty,  and 
was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
Walter  M^Adam  alias  John  Davidson, 
accused  of  stealing,  pleaded  Guilty,  and 
'.vas  sentenced  to  seven  years’  transpor¬ 
tation.  Alexander  Napier,  accused  of 
stealing  a  silver  watch,  and  of  being  ha¬ 
bit  and  repute  a  thief,  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 
From  the  testimony  of  the  gentleman 
w  ho  had  Iveen  robbed,  corroborated  by 
all  the  other  witnesses  so  far  as  their 
evidence  went,  it  was  clearly  proven  that 
the  panel  committed  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  accused  ;  and  the  Jury  having 
returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  the  prisoner 
was  sentenced  to  7  years’  transportation. 

Friday. — John  Hol)ertson,  accused  of 
robbing  Isobel  Cassils  of  a  bundle  con¬ 
taining  cloth,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles, 
pleaded  Guilty.  Sentence  delayed.  Ho- 
l>crt  Alexander,  James  Dick,  and  John 
M*Farlane,  accused  of  theft  and  house¬ 
breaking.  The  diet  against  M^Farlane 
was  deserted,  and  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  bar.  The  others  pleaded  Not  Guilty, 
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lirilhh  Revenue — Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain 
ill  the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  lOth  Oct.  IH23,  and  10th  Oct.  1821,  showing  the 
1  ticrt'ase  and  Decrease  on  eacli  head  thereof : — 


ji'iistoms^^- 
i''Uinps 

[Ta\0'.~- 
j  iio|>ayti  by  Austria. 


Total . 


Years  end.  luth  Get. 
18i.3.  (  1821. 

Increase. 

Decrease.' 

! 

Quars.  cn.l 
1823. 

.  10th  Oct, 
1824. 

Increase* 

IH'creasc. 

£, 

£, 

£, 

£, 

£, 

X*. 

X. 

£, 

9,939..T.M  10,278, 21.1 

318,920 

3,348,2)7 

3,240,272 

107,985 

2 1,4m  ,213 

21,319,852 

81,591 

6,831,118 

7,11.3,017 

278,899 

tj,23b,797 

6,67.>,874 

417,077 

1,611,945 

1,759,680 

147.735 

1,3.>0,{K)0 

1,4.>!VHH) 

89,000 

.363, (H)() 

.375, (MH) 

12,000 

6,788,024 

4,880,1 (8) 

1,907,918 

749,614 

481, 96H 

267,616 

75,.50o 

iOUibOj 

309,017 

2,500,000 

i%500000 

151,648 

154,616 

79,113 

19,216,052 

50,400,092 

3,324997 

2,140,957 

1.3,061,550 

13,049,0.50 

4.38,634 

451,15-5 

Dctluct  Decrease  •  •2,140,957 

1  Deduct  Increase . 

438,634 

Increase  on  the  Year  1 ,184,010 

1  Decrease  on  the  Quar. 

12, .'kX^ 

Death  of  Mr  Sadler  the  Aeronaut.-^On 
Wednesday  the  29th  ult.,  Mr  W,  W. 
Sadler  made  his  thirty. first  ascent,  from 
bolton,  in  Lancashire,  in  comjiany  with 
a  man  servant.  Whilst  over  Church  Pa¬ 
rish,  about  four  miles  east  of  Blackburn, 
the  aerial  voyagers  prepared  to  descend, 
and  threw  out  a  grappling-iron,  which 
taught  a  tree,  and  the  sudden  jerk  threw 
Mr  Sadler  out  of  the  car  and  broke  the 
cord.  The  balloon  then  dragged  the  car, 
and  knocked  down  a  chimney,  shortly  af¬ 
ter  which  Mr  S.  (who  was  suspended  to 
the  car  by  one  leg)  fell  to  the  ground  from 
the  height  of  atiout  thirty  yards !  A 
crowd  immediately  assembled,  and  he 
was  conveyed  to  a  public. house  adjacent, 
where  it  w’as  discovered  that  his  skull  was 
much  fractured,  several  ribs  w'ere  broken, 
and  he  was  otherwise  so  materially  inju¬ 
red,  that  he  expired  next  morning.  After 
Mr  Sadler  had  fallen  from  the  car,  the 
balloon,  lightened  of  the  weight  of  one  of 


its  occupants,  rose  rapidly  to  a  consider¬ 
able.  height,  and  again  descended  near 
Whalley,  about  three  miles  from  the 
place  of  the  accident,  and  the  car  coming 
in  contact  with  some  rails,  the  man  w’as 
thrown  out,  and  had  his  left  arm  frac¬ 
tured,  and  received  other  injury.  The 
balloon  again  rose  rapidly  into  the  air, 
and  disappeared.  It  is  something  remark, 
able,  that  Mr  Blenkinsop,  the  landlord  of 
the  public-house  to  which  Mr  Sadler  was 
carried,  on  his  return  from  Accrington, 
where  he  had  hastened  for  a  surgeon,  fell 
down  dead  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  a  few  yards 
from  his  house,  al^ut  the  time  Mr  Sadler 
was  brought  there.  On  the  same  day  u 
iHilloon,  no  doubt  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Mr  Sadler,  was  observed  by  Captain  Fe- 
gen,  of  his  Majesty’s  revenue  cruizer  Lap¬ 
wing,  to  fall  into  the  sea  about  eight 
leagues  north-east  by  cast  of  Flam- 
borough- head,  and  totally  disappeared  in 
about  five  minutes  afterwards. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  CIVIL. 

Chief  Magistrates  of  Scottish  Burghs, 
Aberdeen— Gavin  Hadden 
“ — ———Old,  Frineipal  Jack 
Andrew’*,  St — William  HaiR  of  Lcffgic 
Airdrie — James  Graham  of  Broomfield 
Arbroath— James  (kxKlall 
Aiu  htermuchty — John  (Ulmour 
Ayr— David  Limond  of  I>albUir 
Mathrate — Alex.  Manoribanks  of  Marjoribanka 
Brechin — James  Speid 
Buhitiiiland — Robert  Ferguson  of  Raith 
(^ampbdtown — Charles  Campbell  of  Uellegrove 
(  uirosa— James  Gibson  Craig  of  Ricoartoun 
Cu]iar-Fife— John  Stark 
Dumbarton — Jacob  Dixon 
Dumfries — William  Thomson 
J^uiibar— Chiistopher  MidtIlcmaM  of  Undere-lge 
>)ui>de»— David  Brown 
Dunfeimlino— James  Blackwood 


Dysart — William  Bell 
Edinburgh— Alexander  Henderson 
Gatehouse  of  Fleet— James  Credie 
Glwow— Mungo  Nuter  Campbell 
Greenock — Aitriibald  Bain 
Hawick— Alexander  Purdom 
Helensburgh— Jacob  Dixon  of  Rockbank 
Inverary— Duncan  Campbell 
Inverkeithing— Jame*  Stuart  jun*  of  Dun»ru 
Inverness— James  Robertson  of  Altnaskiiwh 
Inverary— William  Robinson  of  Pitme<lden 
Irvine — Archibald  Montgomerie  of  Stair 
Jedburgh— George  Hilson,  lun. 

Kilmarnock— WUliam  Wallace 
Kintore— CTiarles  Bannerroan  of  KixkhiU 
Kirkaldy— George  Miller,  lun. 
Klrkcudbrlght.^linam  M'KInnel 
Kirklntulloch-James  Wallace 
Lanark— Robert  Hutchinson,  senior 
Linlithgow— John  Boyd  of  Woodslde 
Max  wdltown— James  ShorUidge 
Montrose — James  Bumes 
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III.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  Capt.  IMlkington,  3  R.  Vet.  Bn.  Maj. 

in  the  Army  12  Aug.  1819. 

R.Ho.Gds.  Cornet  Lord  Pelham,  from  6  Dr.  Gds. 

Comet  by  purch.  vice  Arbuthnot,  ret. 

14  Oct.  1834. 

1  Dr.  Gds.  Comet  Smith,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Heaviside,  ret  do. 

2d  Lieut  Elwes,  from  2.3  F.  Comet  do. 

A  Dr.  Lieut  Shaw,  from  17  Dr.  Lieut  vice 
Hart,  h.  p.  17  Dr.  27  Sei>t  182.L 
7  Lieut  Inge,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Wil- 

Hams,  ret  IG  Sept  1834. 

Cornet  Portman,  Lieut  do. 

3  F.  Gds.  G.  A.  F.  Houstoun,  Ensign  and  Lieut. 

by  purch.  vice  Westenra,  75  F.  23  do. 
lion.  M.  H.  Ongicv,  Ensign  and  Lieut 
by  purch.  vice  floustoun,  cancelled 

14  Oct 

5  F.  Lieut  Harris,  Capt  by  putch.  vice  Pol¬ 
lock,  ret  23  Sept 

F'nsign  Hatton,  Lieut  do. 

P.  M.  N.  Guy,  Ensign  do. 

7  Assist  Surg.  O’Reifiy,  from  h.  p.  1  F. 

Assist  Surg.  vice  James  Staft’  12  do. 

8  Lieut  Hannav,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Bt  Maj.  Robinson,  ret  50  do. 
Ensi^  Cotter,  Lieut  do. 

E.  Newton,  Ensign  da 

IJ  Ensign  Jones,  Lieut  vice  Rothe,  dead 

18  Nov.  1823. 
R.  W.  Croker,  Ensign  da 

?l  F.  Capt.  Doherty,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
Maclaine,  prom.  16  Sept  1824. 
Lieut  Beresford,  Capt  da 

3d  Lieut  Beete,  1st  Lieut  da 

W.  H.  .Armstrong,  2d  Lieut  da 

23  Gent  Cadet,  B.  Losh,  from  R.  MiL 

CoU.  Sd  Lieut  vice  Elwea,  1  Dr.  Gds. 

14  Oct 

28  Capt  NichoUa,  from  h.  p.  25  Dr.  Capt 

vice  Magenis,  83  F.  30  Se^ 

W.  Sullivan,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Lord  S.  l.ennox,  32  F.  14  Oct. 


— AjfptnnimrniSf  Promotions,  4^**  ^33 

Appointments  Cancclhd. 

Lieut.  Dunne,  Vet.  C'uiup.  Newf. 

- Smith,  1  F. 

■  ■■  -  Cainubell,  Vet.  Comjinny,  N.wf. 
Knsign  and  Lieut.  Duustoun,  .3  K.  G. 

Assist.  Surg.  Cieddes,  Afr.  Col.  Conis 
Assi.'t.  Surg.  Caldwell,  Medical  Staff. 

Superseded. 

Tay master  Prendergast,  South  Mayo  lilil. 

Dismissed. 

2«1  Capt.  .Mehison,  Royal  Art. 

1st  Lieut.  G.  F.  Dawson,  Royal  .ViL 

Deaths. 

Lieyt  General  Prince,  from  6  Dr.  Ipswich, 

11  Sept.  1824 

■  — '  Dunn,  East-lndia  Coinirany's  Ser¬ 
vice,  Great  M.ilvem  15)  Aug. 

■  -  ■  —  Anderson,  East-India  Company's 

.Service,  London  in  Sept. 

-  .  Sir  John  Macdonald,  K.  C.  B.  ^;ast 

Ind.  Co.  Sen-.  Calcutta  12  Juno 

Colonel  G.  lx)rd  Castlewxite,  Queen’s  (’o.  Mil. 
Major  Bishop,  h.  ji.  1  Prov.  Bn.  of  MU.  Harrow- 
gate  Sept. 

Capt-  M'Ivcr,  P8  F.  Chichester  9  Oct- 

"  ■■  Winter,  2  VV.  1.  R.  on  {lassoge  from  Sierra 
Leone  23  .SepL 

- Christie,  b.  p.  37  F.  previously  of  5  Dr.  G. 

-  - -VUierton,  h.  p.  ti?  F.  Norwich  1  Feh. 

- Sir  N.  Dukinficld,  Bt,  h.  |>.  81'  F.  Ool. 

- Dunne,  Ceylon  Uqgt. 

■  — '  ■  Dudie,  h.  p.  4l  F.  Poole  23  Nov.  1823 

— Molyneux,  h.  p.  Indq).  Com|>.  near  Guild¬ 
ford  24  Nov. 

- Campbell,  late  Inval.  London  .I  Aug.  1824 

- Goodinge,  -Vdj.  to  Londonderry  Militia. 

LieuL  Kennedy,  ret.  Veteran  Comp.  Stonchousc, 
Devon  13  Sept. 

- Mackenzie,  h.  p.  .3.5  F. 

— —  Douglas,  h.  p.  (8  F.  Java  20  April  1820 

- ilawKcy,  h.  p.  0.3  F.  5  May  1K2 1 

.  — .  Couring,  h.  p.  7  Line  Germ.  Leg.  1  lanover 

8  SepL 

'■  De  Chcry,  h.  p.  ('orsican  Uegt.  3  March 
— —  Anderson,  h.  i».  12  Gar.  Bn.  Dinan,  France 

10  May 

■■  —  .  Anderson,  4  Dr.  Kaira  1  do. 

- Wall,  Iti  F. 

- O’Hara,  do. 

- Rigney,  do. 

. Kerr,  oH  F.  killed  in  action  with  the  Bur¬ 
mese 

- Summerfleld,  83  F. 

.«  —  Henry,  2  W.  I.  It.  Cape  Coast  Castle 

22  June 

- .Smith,  Ceylon  Rcgt. 

. .  Maclean,  Afr.  Col.  Corps 
_  —  .Swanzy,  do.  wounded  and  afterwards  kill¬ 

ed  in  action  with  the  Ashantees  near  Cape 
Coast  C  astle  11  July 

- Thomas,  Inval.  (’hesUr  Sept. 

- Mootlie,  do.  Middlesex  DeL 

-  ,  —  Kinloeh,  h.  p.  70  F.  17  May 

- Ainsworth,  h.  p.  34  F.  Billericay.  E»ex 

28  July 

_ Anderson,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn.  Dinan,  France 

19  May 

2d  Lieut  Michel,  R.  Eng.  Kandy,  Ceylon  24  April 
Ensign  Toole,  8u  F.  whilst  employed  on  a  mis- 
■ion  in  the  interior  of  Africa  26  Feb. 

_ Noel,  h. !».  35  F.  Bronyroainc  10  July 

,  --  Teasdale,  .South  Lincoln  Militia  16  April 
Payinast.  Lieut  Stopford,  2  W.  L IL  Sierra  Leone 
'  22  July 

_ Bany,  h.  p.  36  F,  Taunton  4  Aug. 


Hospital  St'tjf. 

‘‘Uff  -'iirg.  Lyons,  from  h.  p.  Surg.  vice  Tally, 
prom.  25  .Sept  1824 

Assist.  Surg.  James,  from  7  F.  Assist  Surg.  vice 
Muir,  n.  p.  1  F.  12  do. 

\s.Mst  Nelson,  Assist  Surg.  vice  O’Beirne, 
2  W.  I.  R.  8  Oct 

J.  Fuiscr,  Hosp.  As-sist,  do. 

Exchanges. 

('apt.  i.ewis,  from  .37  F.  with  Bt  M^or  Ovens, 
h. !».  71  F. 

- Smith,  from  63  F.  with  Bt  Major  Kerr,  3 

R.  Vet-  Bn. 

— ^  Barlow,  from  1 1  Dr.  rec.  difll  with  Capt 
Bond,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 

. —  Fonter,  from  .3  F.  G.  with  Capt  Hon,  J.  C. 
Wcstenra,  73  F. 

- Uorlase,  from  2  F*.  with  Capt  Brough,  96  F. 

- Rec,!,  from  31  F.  with  ('apt  Greene,  5.3  F. 

— —  Browne,  from  30  F.  with  Capt  Kyle,  h.  p. 
"0  K. 

Muller,  from  60  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Man¬ 
ners,  h.  p. 

— —  M'N’eill,  from  2  W’.  1.  R.  with  Bt  Major 
Jaek,  h.  u.  21  F'. 

- Heainish,  from  31  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Van  Co.-tlandt,  h.  p.  3.3  F. 

— —  Phelan,  from  92  F.  with  (Tapt  J.  Camcrop, 
h.  p.  79  F. 

- Baynes,  from  African  Col.  Corps,  with  Capt. 

do  Barraiier,  h.  p.  32  F. 

Lieut.  St.  i^uintiii,  from  4  Dr.  with  Lieut.  Lewis, 
IT  Dr. 

- - Rartlet,  from  60  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

WiHiJ,  h.  p.  7  F. 

- NVilliains,  from  16  Dr.  with  Lieut  Hamil¬ 
ton,  h.  p.  1  I)r. 

- Leeke,  from  52  F.  with  Lieut  Wetherall, 

h.  11.  12  F. 

- (lose,  from  72  F.  with  .Lieut.  Murray,  h. 

p.  24  F. 

- Uamsden,  from  74  F.,rec.  diff  with  Lieut. 

Campbell,  h.  p.  18  F. 

- Douglas,  from  77  F.  with  Lieut  Wilkin¬ 
son,  h.  p.  5  F. 

- from  98  F.  with  Lieut.  Goodiff,  h. 

p.  .31  F. 

?d  Lieut-  Von  Kruger,  from  60  F.  rec.  diff.  with 
2d  Lieut  Price,  h.  p.  2  Ceylon  Regt. 

- Paterson,  from  GO  F.  rec.  diff  with  Ensign 

Pigott,  h.  i).  59  F. 

Ensign  Lister, from  17  F.  with  En.sign  Deciles,  50  F. 

• - Lord  ElphiiLstooe,  from  71  F.  with  Ensigo 

Dalton,  h.  p,  32  F. 

Payin.ister  Kerr,  from  4  Dr.  with  Paymaster 
"  ildey,  h.  p.  40  F. 

Quart  Master  Ueut  Stewart,  from  33  F.  with 
Lieut.  Taggart,  h.  p.  53  F. 

Cornet  Duml^,  from  6  Dr.  with  Ensign  Addison, 
65  F. 

Sure.  Stanford,  from  29  F.  with  Surg.  Milton, 
h. ».  Cape  Regt. 

- Alderson,  from  62  F.  with  Surg.  Linn,  h.  p. 

93  F. 

Assist  .Sure.  Gardiner,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  with  AssLst. 
Surg.  Dillon,  h.  p.  72  F. 

*“ — ;• - Hendrick,  from  86  F.  with  Assist 

Surg.  Dudgeon,  h.  p.  63  F. 

Uesignaiions  and  Retirements. 

Major  Gen.  Barry,  late  of  15  F.  ' 

— - - Kerr,  of  late  2  Ceylon  Reg. 

('olonel  Sturt,  39  F. 

Lieut  Cot  Harrison,  50  F. 

—  Fitz  Gerald,  72  F. 

—  —  Sir  J.  Campbell,  73  F. 

-  Mac  Neill,  91  F. 

Major  Robinson,  8  F. 

- Raikes,  Royal  East-ludia  Volunteers 

Capt  Hoffg,  86  F. 

-  ■  —  Halien,  Rifle  Brig, 

- -  Williams,  7  Dr. 

— —  Pollock,  5  P. 

—  Taylor,  73  F, 

-7^ - Wilson,  R.  Art 

Lieut  Heaviside,  1  Dr.  G. 

— —  Ives,  32  P. 

• - —  Smith,  41  F. 

- Mitchell.  §2  F. 

— —  SpUler,  62  F. 

2d  Lieut  Laroom,  Royal  Engineers 
(  omet  Arbuthnot,  R.  Horse  uds. 

Aarist  Surg.  Maclean,  h.  p.  33  F. 
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CORN  MARKETS. 
Edinburgh, 


Oatmeal. 


Glasgow, 


Bns.  &  Psc.  Oatmeal 
HO  lbs. 


English. 


Stirl.Meas. 


Haddington, 


Dalkeith, 


Oatmeal. 


London 


{ Potat 


Pigeon. 


Liverpool, 


Oatm.  240  lb. 


Flour. 


Amer. 
196  lb. 


England  ^  Wales. 


....  1  Wheat,  iilOlta.  II 

Dantzic. 

For.  red. 

British.  j| 

a.  d.  s.d. 

a.  d.  8.  d. 

8.  d.  8.d.l: 

Oct  21  —  — 

27  0  3301 

2ii|  —  — 

270.34  0: 

iVov.  4  —  — 

270a340| 

11  —  — 

_  _ 

270  34  0. 

II 

mot 

Wheat 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av.  pr. 

;i 

1 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.d.  8.  d. 

&•  d*  s«  d* 

8.  8.  d. 

s.  d.  8.  d.  1 

Oct  K 

820 

200  34  0 

29  7 

125  0  31  0 

160220 

17  22  0 

18  0  22  0 

29 

916 

22  0  34  0 

29  10 

0  31 0 

16  0  200 

16  220 

16  0  22  0^ 

Xov.  5 

1003 

23  0  34  0 

30  3 

1220.30  0 

15  0  20  0 

15  19  0 

150  190' 

1? 

815 

23  0  32  0 

29  6 

|22  0  300 

150  190 

16  20  0 

160  200 

1824. 

WTieat, 
per.  qr. 

Rye. 

Barley.  1- 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8.  1 

Oct  18 

50 

72 

30 

37 

32 

42  ' 

25 

50 

72 

30 

35 

32 

48  1 

Not.  1 

52 

74 

32 

36 

32 

47 

F 

50 

72 

32 

36 

30 

45 

1824. 

Wheat 
70  lb. 

Oats. 

45  lU 

Barley. 

601b. 

Rye, 
per  qr. 

Beans, 
per  qr. 

Oct.  19 
26 

Not.  4 
8 

8.  d.  a.  d. 
4  0  7  6 
4  6  9  6 
4  6  9  6 

4  6  9  0 

8.  d.  8.  d. 
2  0  3  3 

2  0  3  8 

2  0  3  3 

2  0  5  0 

8.  d.  a.  d. 
4  6  5  9 
4  6  5  9 
4  6  6  3 
4  6  6  3 

8.  8. 

35  38 
35  38 
35  38 
35  38 

8.  8. 
42  50 
42  50 
42  48 

42  48 

1  Oats, 

264  lbs. 

I  Irish. 

British. 

:  s.d.  8.d. 

16  0  200 
17  6  206 
160  200 
160  176 

s.d.  8.  d. 

1824. 

BU. 

Wheat  j  „  ,  1  ^  ^ 

- —  ‘  Barley.  Oats. 

Prices.  Av.pr.  1 

Pease. 

Quar.| 

Loaf. 

Potat  1 
p.peckj 

1821 

Oct  2(‘ 
27 

Nov.  3 
10 

1  8.  d.  s.d.!  8.  d. '  8.  (L  8.d.|  s.d.  8.  d. 
584122  6  3401 .30  10 1  280  31  6:170  210 
(»4'27  6  .350  31  5  il24  0  31  015  0  20 0 
1  ‘»4l260  35  0  31  1  i;25  0  300,15  0  190 
711:26  6  350,21  9  25  0  290  150  180 

1  !  tl  1 

fud.  8.d. 
17  0  21 0 
170  21  0 
16  0  20  0 
156  190 

d. 

84 

9 

9 

9 

d.  i 
8 

8 

1 

1 

Oct  19 

26 

Nov.  2 

9 

1 

II  Pease.  || 

Boiling. 

Grey. ! 

• 

8.  8. 
46  48 
48  50 
48  50 
48  54 

8.  8.  ' 

33  35 
.33  35| 
31  36 
37  40j 

/ 
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METEOllOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Ohservatoryy  Caltonhill, 

N.n.— I’hc  Observations  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o'clock  aftcr- 
iiinm.— 'rhe  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  llegistiT 
Thermometer. 


Attach.' 


'Attach 

Ther. 


Wind,  i  W  cathcr. 


Wind.  Weather. 


Ther. 


I  Mom.  fair, 
l<lay  showery 


28.911 


[Frost  mom. 
[fair  day. 
jUain  mom. 
;fair  day. 

Ditto. 

[Fair,  with  j 
jsunshiiie.  ! 
|l>ay  fair,dull 


jjshower  mc»l 
|of  day. 

Fair,  mild, 
sunshine. 
Fair  mom. 
day  showery. 
Heavy  fog 
most  of  t&y. 

Heavy  fog. 

Rain,  with 
heavy  fog. 
Fog,  and 
heavy  rain. 
Rain  mom. 
day  fair. 

Fair  foren. 
hail  aftem. 
Heavy  rain 
most  of  day. 
Showers  hail 
and  sleet. 

F  oren.  snow, 
aftern.  fair. 
Itain  morn, 
day  fair,  cold 
Morn,  frost, 
day  fair,  cold 

Ditto. 


"  ■  h.  rain  night 

[Morn.  tain. 

*  [day  showery. 

Chw.  il^'oren.  fair, 
v,oie.  aftpjD, 

t'hlP  f*>r* 

train  even. 

I  Foren.  fair, 

*  rain  aftcrii. 

SW.  I  Ditto. 

•y  'Fair,  with 

I  |sunaliine. 

W.  j  Ditto. 

rhiA  iDuil.snowon 

^  ihills,  frost. 

Rain  mom. 


..?()4  A.  53  ) 
.;.>o  M.,S4\ 
28.919  A.  54  / 
.;J98  M.54  ) 
'29.190  A.  .53  ; 
j  .398  M.49 1 
.4d5  A.  47  / 

I  ..360  M.44  1 
;  .1.30  A.  14 ; 

28.9‘)9,M.41  \ 
,29.110  A.  44  f 
}  .147  M.  421 

. 147  .A.. 39/ 
28.998  M..37  > 

I  .991  A.  .36/ 1 
29..350  M.42y 
I  .560  A.  41/ 
.440  M.>«>j 
'  .555  A.  .38  / 1 
..‘>9  >  M.3.9  » 
.599  A.  38/ 


Ditto. 


Average  of  rain  4.523  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  harvest,  which  commenced  in  the  lower  districts  about  the  middle  of  August, 
was  not  concluded  in  the  highlands  till  nearly  the  end  of  October.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  present  month,  the  potatoes  were  all  got  up,  but  some  had  suflered  |)artially 
from  frost.  The  depth  of  rain  since  our  last  does  not  exceed  2  inches  and  l-ilh  ; 
consequently  farming  operations  have  met  with  little  interruption,  and  plowing  is  in 
a  forward  state.  Wheat,  after  potatoes  and  beans,  has  been  all  got  in,  and  the  braird 
ap|)cars  regular.  The  highland  mountains  have  lieen  for  some  time  covered  with 
snow,  and  sheep  begin  to  be  moved  to  their  winter  quarters  in  the  low  moors.  Prices 
of  cattle  have  improved  considerably  of  late,  and  meat  advances  in  price  in  the  but¬ 
cher-market.  The  present  rise  is  partly  ascribed  to  an  extraordinary  demand  from 
the  South,  at  the  autumn  fairs,  and  partly  from  a  fuller  demand  than  usual  for  the 
feeding-byre  in  tliis  country,  in  consequence  of  the  fair  crop  of  turnips,  which  has  im¬ 
proved  in  weight  since  our  last.  As  far  as  this  last  affects  the  present  prices,  it  may 
j)roduce  a  glut  in  the  market  in  the  spring  months,  and  feds  that  are  ready  early  are 
expected  to  yield  most  profit  to  the  feeder.  In  the  corn-market  there  has  been  a  little 
stagnation  of  late,  and  purchasers  become  more  shy,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  little  on  hand.  Wheat  has  fallen  about  two  shillings  per  IwlI  within  the  last 
two  weeks,  and  barley  has  experienced  the  same  decline  in  price.  It  is  something  in 
Unison  with  the  usual  manoeuvres  at  Mark-lane  to  observe  the  markets  fall,  while  the 
averages  that  govern  importation  advance  rapidly.  It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the 
l>ort8  will  open  for  barley  at  the  end  of  the  quarter ;  but  as  foreign  barley  docs  not 
suit  the  maltster,  its  introduction  is  not  expected  to  have  much  effect  in  reducing 
Piices.  Oats,  notwithstanding  the  importation,  arc  looking  up  in  price.  Last  crop 
of  oats  was  deficient,  and  the  unsteady  state  of  markets  has  induced  many  to  lay  down 
part  of  their  indifferent  land  under  grass,  particularly  in  the  South. 

Perththire^  13/A  Nov,  1824v 


/,M.34 

.246iM.47'| 

w.  j 

(  a.  39 

.3.381a.  45  / 

1  'a.  38 

.392  M  42  V 
.498, A.  45  / 

Cble.  i 

(  M.35 

.615  M.50) 

NW. 

VA.38 

.797  A.  50/ 

f  IM..30 

.310  M.ie-i 

NW; 

1  A..37 

.310  A. 35/ 

63r.  Rr^'uttr. — Course  nj  Exi  hangCy  w\c. — Bankrupts.  C^ov. 

Course  of  Exchange^  Louden^  Nov.  1 2.— -Amsterdam,  12:2.  Ditto  at  sight, 
11  :  19.  Rotterdam,  12  :  3.  Antwerp,  12  :  3.  Hamburgh,  37  ;  0.  Altona,  37;  i. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  15.  Bourdeaux,  25  ;  45.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  151^. 
Madrid,  364.  Cadiz,  354.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  48|.  Genoa,  444.  Lisbon,  501. 
Oporto,  50|.  Rio  Janeiro,  474.  Dublin,  94— Cork,  94  V'  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion.,  ^  oz — Foreign  Gold  in  bars,  £.3»17ti8. — New  Dollars, 
4s.  11 104d.— Silver  in  bars,  standard,  5s.ii04d. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyds. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s.  6d. — Cork  or  Dub¬ 
lin,  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d. — Belfast,  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d.— Hainbro’,  7s.  6d.  a  10s.  6d _ 

Madeira,  20s...-Jamaica,  30s. — Home  40s.  a  50s.— Greenland,  out  and  home,  00  UO. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds.,  from  October  20,  to  November  10,  182  k 

1  Oct.  20. 1  Oct.  27.  1  Nov.  3.  \  Nov.  10. 


Bank  Stock . 

3  ^  cent,  reduced... 

3  V'  cent,  consols.. 

34  ^  cent,  do . 

4  ^  cent,  do . 

Ditto  New  do . 

India  Stock . 

■ —  Bonds . . 

Exchequer  bills, . 

Consols  for  account. 
French  5  4?'  cents... 


AirnABETiCAL  LisT  of  ENGLISH  BANKRUPTS,  announced  between  the  20th  of 
Sept,  and  the  20th  of  Nov.  1824:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Appleton,  C.  Northampton,  hosier  Loud,  T.  and  T.  Burgess,  Sittingbourne,  Kent, 

Arcangelo,  ('laudio,  Glouct  ster-terracc,  Bethnal-  bankers 

green,  feather-merchant  Lowman,  J.  G.  Crawford-street,  Mary-le-bonne, 

Balldon,  T.  I3ean- street,  Soho,  coffee-house  keeper  grocer 

Barton,  L.  Strutton-ground,  Westminster,  linen-  Martrndale,  B.  jun.  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-iiin- 
draner  fields,  monev-scrivener 

Bell,  J.  Manchester,  dealer  in  cotton-twist  Mason,  J.  Keswick,  Cumberland,  mercer 

Burgess,  G.  and  E.  Maiilstone,  millers  Metcalf,  F.  Friday-street,  wholesale  linen-drai>er 

Burgess,  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  banker  Millard,  J.  Cheapside,  linen-draper 

Byng,  C.  Steines,  bookseller  Morley,  J.  Oxford,  buUber 

ClayttMi,  W.  B.  Manchester,  soot-<leaIer  Nunn,  K.  Queen-stoeet,  Cheapside,  warehouseman 

Cooke,  J.  Bamstanle,  Devonshire,  linen-draper  Pearson,  C.  Grosvenor-place,  Southwark,  grocer 
C  ooper,  B.  W.  Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  spirit-  Peckham,  H.  C.  Bushbrough,  Kent,  pai>ei-iiiaiw- 
merchant  facturer 

Davies,  G.  Haverfordwest,  shopkeeikor  Perkias,  R,  Monmouth,  coal- merchant 

Davis,  S.  Great  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars  Road,  Plant,  Uriah,  Wharton,  C'heshire,  flour-dealer 
dealer  in  drugs  Hobson,  G.  Benwall,  Northumberland,  common 

Davison,  J.  St.  CJeorge’s  Circus,  St.  George’s  Fields,  brewer 

linen-drsmer  Salter,  T.  Manchester,  and  Wm.  Pearson,  London, 

Duncan,  J.  Trafalgar-square,  Stepney,  merchant  merchants 

Edgington,  T.  Wells-street,  Oxford-street,  coach-  Sanderson,  J.  Birmingham,  victualler 

maker,  and  Tooley-street,  Southwark,  sack-  Sheppard,  E.  M.  Hornsey,  taveni-keeper  ^ 
ing-manufacturer  Smith,  J.  and  F.  Clemen ts-lane,  and  St  SwiUim  s- 

Fmans,  J.  Ivy-lane,  bookseller  lane,  wine-merchant 

Eveleigh,  F.  and  S.  Unimi-street,  Southw'ark,  hat-  Stickney,  W'.  Welton,  Yorkshire,  linen-draper 
manufacturers  Stubbs,  J.  Hadlow-street,  Burton  Crescent,  wine- 

Fairless,  M.  Bishop  Wearmouth.  Durham,  mer-  merchant  .  ,  _  . 

^  Thomson,  M.  Norfolk-6treet,Comm^l.  ROW. 

Goodenough,  C.  Fleet-street,  baker  and  R.  Longridge,  South  Shields,  pamt  ana 

Hanson,  K.  B.  Bedford,  boot  and  shoemaker  colour  manufacturers  .  , 

Harris,  Wm,  .Monmouth,  grocer  Vincent,  G.  St.  Margaret ’s-hill,  Southwark,  jewei- 

Hamson,  B.  and  M.  Sheffield,  paper-manufac-  ler 

,,  ,  W’ainwright,  J.  Manchester,  merchant 

Helling,  E.  Bedford-atreet,  Bedford  Row,  Hoi-  Walker,  J.  Manchester,  corn-dealer 
bom,  iiamter  W’atkins,  Warminster,  Wiltshire, 

llodpon,  G.  Liverpool,  grocer  Haylett,  J.  N.  Fish-street  Hill,  and  Crooked-lane. 

Houlden,  R.  High-row,  Kensington,  coal-mer-  oordwiuner  ^ 

ch^t  ^  W’ortbington,  W.  J.  Lower  Thames-street, 

iiu!m>hriei,  J.  Westbury’,  Wiltshire,  woolstapler  and  spirit- merchant 


Register. — liatUirupts. — Obituary 


DAVID  CAREY,  ESQ. 


and  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  and  the  purity 
and  intef^ty  of  his  character.  Hit  short  life,  spent 
in  acquiring  and  dispensing  knowledge,  is  deserv* 
ing  oi  commemoration,  as  it  is  intererting  to  learn¬ 
ing  and  to  benevolenoe.  When  he  had  flnialied  his 


Died,  October  4,  at  his  father’s  house,  in  Ar¬ 
broath,  after  a  protracted  illness,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  David  Carev,  Elsq.,  known  to  the  public  by 
the  elegance  ana  versatility  of  his  literary  talents, 
Gst^imed  by  his  friends  for  the  ingenunsMneas 


I 


Jltg^iah’r,^  Ohitua 


•chool  educ»tinn«  he  was  appointed  to  aasUt  his 
fiither,  a  rc>|K‘(.’Uble  manufac-turer,  in  the  nianage- 
nivnt  of  his  btutnets ;  but  tt»e  asniratiuiis  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  ami  the  visions  of  fame,  wnieh  he  had  early 
cherished,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful  enthu¬ 
siasm,  determined  him  to  embraie  the  profession 
of  literature.  On  coming  to  Edinburgh,  to  have  his 
name  enrolled  among  the  writers  of  verse,  with 
legitimate  (Tedontials,  he  ftniiwl  his  way  to  Mr 
C'oa'itable,  the  liberal  |>atron  of  young  men  of 

Ei’iiius,  aspiring  to  literary  distinction,  who  invited 
iin  toUi^e  a  temporary  ehaige  of  a  department 
of  his  business,  allied,  in  some  degree,  to  the  pro- 
fessuin  of  literature.  A  desire  of  extending  his 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  assuming  the  pro- 
iwrious  at  ocation  of  an  author  by  imrfcssion,  in¬ 
duced  him,  MNtn  after,  U>  re|iair  to  Ixmdon,  where 
he  obtain^,  through  several  gradations,  the  di¬ 
rection  of  \  arious  defiartnieuts  of  the  periodical 
press. 

I'he  alnlity  he  displayed  in  advocating  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  NVhig-i>arty,  whose  side  he  es|H)used, 
drew  on  him  tlie  atU'nlion  of  Mr  Windham,  who 
sought  his  aequaiiitamy,  oilmitted  him  to  his  con- 
iidenee,  and  ret^uited  his  services  by  ofl’eriiig  him 
an  ortii'e  at  the  t.'a|»t‘-of-<IiKxi-Ho|K*,  which,  at  the 
height  of  his  expectations,  he  thought  unworthy  and  imagery 
vf  his  acce^itance.  On  the  change  of  Ministry,  harmony :  •• 
without  a  single  cxpeiiation  aewnnplished  or  de-  IMOif,  *•  The  I 
sign  fulfilled,  tie  eoiwdetl  himself  and  his  |>atrons  Lyric  Tales,  ( 

by  ex|Mising  the  intrigues  and  censuring  the  mea-  Amatory  ,”  L 

sures  of  Uie  new  administration  in  a  satirical  poc'in,  sort,  Skctchei 
*'  Ins  and  Outs,  or  the  State  of  Parties,  by  L'hron-  Odes,  and  otl 
onhotontholocns.”  Kvo.  IK(I7 1  dcdicwUxl  to  Loid  ing  works  of 
Cirenville.  Of  this  seasonable  iMimphlet,  two  large  satileand  pro 
editions  were  bought  up  in  a  tem  weeks.  On  the  a  No^  el,"  5f  v 
(wtablishincnt  of  the  “  Inverness  Journal,"  in  1807,  k'ield  of  t’ull 
he  was  invited,  on  the  reionimi-mlation  of  Mr  foundetl  on  tl 
<  'oiistablc.  to  undertake  the  office  of  i<klilor,  which  lion,  and  exhi 

he  dischargetl,  under  many  disadvantages,  during  and  a  faithfu 
a  spatv  of  five  yt*ars,  with  the  geniTal  approbation  and  manners, 
of  the  country.  Previous  to  his  relinquishing  the  In  rccorditi 
inanageiiu  nt  of  the  Journal,  in  the  prospenty  of  this  elegant  p 

whk-h  he  was  m>t  pennittwl  to  share,  he  printed  maturely  cloi 

at  Uie  Journal  press  *•  C'raig-Phadrie,  a  descTiptive  able,  that  the 
iMH'ni ;  Visions  of  Sensibility;  with  Legendary'  emolument 
Tales,  and^Otx-avional  l*ieces;”  Svo.  1811;  dedicated  neither  augm 
to  l.onl  S<*aforth.  with  historical  Notes ;  a  tiibute,  ness,  nor  avei 
chiefly,  of  gratitude  fur  tlie  kindness  and  huspita-  seurity  to  the 


Uty  of  hb  Highland  friend*  and  neigfihours. 
conducted  the  ••  Boston  Gazette"  ‘ 
siderable  part  of  18iS;  and  retur 
Ixmdon,  renewed  hit  connexion 
journals,  and  hit  commerce  with  the 

literature,  f'-*  - _ _ _ 

l*ari*,  on  some  literary  specuiatio^,  t 
period,  his  labours,  ironi  Uiis  time, 
lerruuted  by  any  casual  atlveniure, 
versified  by  the  succession  of  temnorarv 
ces.  At  leiigth, 

agitated  by  leiteraUd  disapixiintmeuls, 
ing  himself  every  day  deilaiin 
cay,  he  returned,  with  a  calm 
home  of  his  infancy,  to  receive  the  attentions  of 
panmtal  afleclion ;  and  sinking  gradually,  without 
suflltrin^ during  eighteen  munUis,  expircil,  where 


during  a  con. 
“W.  finally,  to 
itn  the  public 

of  a'^ori’udt  to 
>  At  a  subsi^uent 

were  not  in- 
And  only  di. 
..  _  ,  —  occurren. 

:th,  wwy  of  iHTpetual  struggle* 

- »,  luid  feeU 

B  in  a  hopeltxs  dc. 
resignation,  to  Uie 


BIllTIIS,  MAURIACiES,  DEATHS 


ninTIIS.  Oct  1?.  At  Dinan,  Frai 

1R51.  Aug.  8.  At  St  Cmix,  West  Indies,  tlie  Tower-hill,  a  daughter. 
Lady  of  JoMqih  Uushby,  a  son.  1.5.  At  Edinburg,  Mr*  Da 

Sept.  1.5.  \l  his  lor^hip’s  house,  at  Cowes,  in  soiu 

the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Lady  of  Ixinl  Francis  Leve-  — AtOogar  House,  the 

son  Gower,  M.  P.  a  son.  Gibson,  younger  of  Clifttinh 

21.  At  Inverugie,  Mrs  Stuart,  a  daughter.  16.  At  Ballinaby,  Mrs  fair 

2.5.  At  Bandiory.  the  ljuiy  of  Lieut-Colonel  19.  At  Whim.the  Lady  ol 

Wmxl,  a  stin.  mery.  Esq.  a  son 

24.  Mrs  l)i  Fletcher,  Irvine,  a  son.  —  At  W  arriston  Crescent, 

—  .-\t  Paradise  House,  near  Castletown,  Isle  of  michasl,a  daughter 

Man,  tlie  Lady  of  General  Cumniing,  a  son.  2(».  At  Fklinburgh,  the  I^a 

26.  At  Ixissct,  Mrs  Manu'al  of  I'gadalc,  a  daugh-  Sir  John  llo{ie,  G.('..U.  a  son 
ter.  —  At  Glorat,  the  Lady  of 

Oet.  .5.  At  North  Berwick  mamc,  Mrs  Balfour  2.5.  In  Aberenimby  Place, 
Graham,  a  son.  of  t  harles  Wake,  F^.  a  stin 

4.  At  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mackenzie,  —  At  Heriot  Row,  Edir 
of  Inverinate,  a  daughter.  Alex.  Norman  Macleod,  F><i 

—  At  CanqHiall  Park,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Joseph  24.  Mrs  Johnston,  of  San»l 

KadchITe,  Bail,  a  son  and  heir.  25.  At  Fklinburgh,  the  L 

—  At  9,  Alliany-Strvet,  FIdiiiburgh,  Mrs  Cargill,  FTsq.  Master  in  Chancery  in  t 

a  daughter.  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Edinbuigh,  Mrs  Bortliwick,  younger  of  26.  At  Rose  Park,  Mrs  Pu 
Crookston.  a  son.  27.  At  Edinburgh,  the  I 

—  At  Waterford,  thetwife  of  Capt.  Dunn,  R.  N.  White,  Esq.  advocate,  a  son. 

a  son.  Lately.  At  Stirling,  the  L 

8.  In  Portland  Place,  Ixmdon,  the  Lady  of  M.  Esq.  advocate,  a  daughter. 

Stewart  Nicolaon,  Esq.  a  {laughter.  —  .At  Geddes  House,  the  1 

—  In  CharkittivStreet,  Fklinburgh,  the  Lady  of  tosh,  Esq.  of  Geddes,  a  dang 

W  illiain  Dermer,  F>q.  a  son.  -- 

9.  At  FklinlMirgh,  tne  \jAy  of  William  Ogiivy,  wt  *  n  ni  si 

Esq.  younger  of  ChcKtcrs.  a  ton.  MAKlvi.-xi 

11.  At  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of  (\iptain  Taylor,  1824.  Aug.  At  Frederickto' 
lion.  East  India  Cnrapany'’8  lervioe,  a  daughter.  Major  M*I^r,  of  the  52d  h( 

12.  Mn  Knowkw.  oi  Kirkville,  a  daughter.  Eleanor  Stansur,  daughter  oi 

—  At  Eilinburgh.  the  Lady  of  Norman  Lodt-  LcMtl  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia, 

bart,  Faq.  a  daughter.  ScpL  At  London,  Captai 

—  Ml*  Macketuie  Ross,  of  ^Vldie,  a  son.  royal  engineers,  eldest  son  r 
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»fr,  to  ('ecik*.  only  kLtughtcr  of  the  late  Count  Ue 
Julluniic.  .  ,  ;  ...  » 

N'lit.  1 1.  At*  Fcnwuk,  Jatncii  ylie,  E«i.  of 
rainrthill,  U>  Jean,  ticcond  daughter  of  Mr  John 
Km,  Stowartun. 

Vi.  At  the  house  of  the  British  Ambassador,  at 
Paris  Lieut-Coionel  the  lion.  James  Knox,  son 
ol  XiMount  Xortfilantl,  to  Mary  Louisa,  eldest 
daiinhlor  of  Kilward  Taylor,  of  Uifrons,  in  the 
o>uiity  of  Kent,  Esq.  autl  niece  to  Miyor-tieneral 
Sir  llerirert  Taylor. 

V.  At  Montrose,  the  Bev.  John  AVood,  A.  M., 
to  \nnabella,  second  daughter  of  Capt.  Bryden, 
of  that  |i!;uv. 

—  At  Dulilin,  the  Bcv.  AV.  11.  Drummond, 
D.  D.  ininiNler  of  ilic  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Slraiul->trivt,  to  Miss  Catharine  Ulackiv,  daugh* 
ter  of  the  late  Hubert  Blackly,  Esq.  of  Lurg.iii> 
Street. 

‘.’S.  Lord  Henry  .Seymour  M<K>re,  only  brother 
to  the  Manpiis  of  Diogheda,  to  Mary,  second 
(LmphU  r  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart  M.  1‘.  for 
the  (.tween’s  isninty,  and  nlc'ee  of  the  Mar(|uis  of 
llute  and  Kui  1  of  Poi  tarlincton. 

Oet.  1.  At  E  linhurgh,  AVilliam  Henry  Dowbig- 
pn,  Em].  to  (ieorgina,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
lion.  William  Mauie,  of  Panniure,  M.  P. 

—  At  Kieeartin,  William  Kaye,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  to  Mary  Cecilia, 
rl(lt*st  daughter  of  James  Gibson  Craig,  of  llicuar* 
ton,  Km|. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Thomas  Galbraith  Logan,  Estj. 
M.  I).  Surgeon  of  the  .Ath  dragiK)n  guards,  to 
Mrs  Marion  Ann  Snoilgrass,  rehet  of  John  Bu- 
clianan,  Eiq.  of  lladrishmore. 

—  .At  Ala'i'dei'U,  AAr'illiam  Forbes  Robertson, 
Es4|.  of  Har.leheatl,  to  Helen,  youngest  daughter 
of.i.mies  Hailden,  Em|. 

•i.  At  Dislhain,  Margaret,  tawnd  daughter  of 
the  late  Major  (ieneral  Bortbwiek,  of  the  Royal 
Artillerv,  to  George  Round,  Esu.  of  Lexdcn,  near 
toleLe.U-r. 

—  At  Hampton  Court,  the  lion,  and  very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  AVindsor,  to  Charlotte  .Selina,  second 
daughter  of  Richard  M(X)re,  ICstp  of  Hampton 
t'ourt  Palace. 

—  At  Ediiiluirgb,  Peter  Clarke  Gibson,  Esq. 
surg(H)n,  to  Catlierine,  second  daughter  of  the 
Lite  John  M‘Keiiieie,  Esq.  of  .Strathgarve. 

—  At  Heiiiiit:q;c  Place,  I.a*itli,  Mr  Ebeneaer 
\A  atson,  Ui  lsalK‘Ila,daughU‘r  of  VV.Thorburn,  Esq. 

—  John  F,ewis  ttrahain  Ralfoiir,  Estp  AV.  .S.  to 
'A V'.i ..  eldest  «laughU‘r  of  Cliarles  Mercer,  Esq. 
A.Uu  P.ark,  Stirling. 

—  .At  Miilfleld,  Haddington,  Peter  Crooks,  Esq. 
AV.  .S.  to  MariiMi,  ilaughter  of  Mr  Peter  Dods. 

—  Alexander  AA'arrand,  Esq.  Madras  medical 
(“'tahlishment,  to  Emilia  Mary  Davidson,  second 
daughter  of  H.  IL  Duff,  Esq. of  Muirtown,  Inver- 
nev>i  .vliire. 

•i.  At  Elgin,  AVilliam  M.  Mae  Vndrew,  Esq.  mer¬ 
chant  in  LislMin,  to  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Mr 
Forsytli,  IxMikseller  in  Elgin. 

1 1.  At  Dalserf,  James  Bruoe,  of  Broomhill,  Esq. 
to  Janet,  third  daughter  of  AA’iUiara  Jamieson, 
Evi.  merchant  in  tilasgow. 

1'.'.  At  Gamgad  Hill,  Dr  M.  .S.  Buchanan,  to 
Agues,  youngest  daughter  of  AA’illiam  Leecbman, 
EniI.  merchant,  Glasgow. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Dr  Andrew  Turnbull,  to 
Margaret,  third  daughter  of  George  Young,  EIsq. 
accountant  of  Excise. 

—  At  Mayfield,  Lieut.  William  Bremnor,  of 
the  'Jith  regiment,  Madras  army,  to  Geor^na 
Huntiy,  fourth  daughter  of  the  (ate  James  Ro-, 
bertson,  of  Mayfield,  E^sq.  W.  S. 

LA.  At  AlKTdeen,  Major  J.  S.  .Sinclair,  royal 
artillery,  to  Euphemia,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  ritomas  Buchan,  Fisq.  of  Auchmaomr. 

—  At  London,  Henry  f.ystcr.  Esq.  of  Rowton 
Castle,  in  the  uounty  of  Salop,  to  Lady  Charlotte 
liarlMra  Ashley  Cooper,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
•Shaftesbury. 

11.  At  London,  Charles  Murray,  Esq.  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  CoUegc.  f’ainbiidge,  third  son  oi  Major-(Je- 
neral  John  Murray,  late  Lieutenant-tiovemor  of 
Dcmerara,  to  Fmleriea  Jane,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Frederick  Groves,  Esq. 

IG.  ('hrUtopher  James  Magiiay,  Esq.  of  (!olloge 
HUl,  eldoit  son  of  Alderman  Magnay,  to  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Flower,  Bart  of 
Mill  Hin.MicldleK^x. 

—  At  Gummy,  James  C<Kkbum,  Esq.  to  Maria 


I^ulsa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  W  m.  Cut  bin. 
Esq.  of  Guernsi'y. 

Oct.  IH.  At  .Sundrum,  the  Rev.  George  Colville, 
minister  of  Kilwinning,  t)  JaiR't  Maria,  daughter 
of  the  late  Alex.  Mae<Umgal,  Esq. 

—  .At  AVooilhill,  James  Hadden,  jun.  Esq,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Hogarth, 
Es<i.  of  AVtxxlhill. 

—  By  the  Rev.  J.  Temple,  A.  M.,  domestic 
chapLiiii  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dolhousie, 
James  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  U.angour.  to  Mary.  Uiird 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  AV  in.  Mauie,  of  Panmure, 
M.  P. 

P).  Captain  RolK*rt  (Gordon,  of  the  4.>th  regi¬ 
ment,  to  Miss  Anne  Gordon,  only  ilaiighter  i  f 
John  (fordon.  Esq.  AV.  .S.  (il,  Frederick-Street. 

—  .’At  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Craig.  Esq.  AValbee 
Bank,  Kilmariux  k,  to  Is,ilK;'la,  eldest  daugliter  of 
the  Rev.  James  Portuous. 

‘20.  .’At  Edinburgh,  Mr  AA'm.  Finch,  merchant, 
Louisiaiui,  to  Janet,  seixxid  daughter  of  the  lato 
Mr  .Vlex.  Tweedie,  merchant,  Ediiihurgh. 

—  .At  Edinburgh,  Mr  'rhoiiias  Thoni'4>n,  mer¬ 
chant,  Ixjuisiaiia,  to  IsalK'll.i,  third  daiighti'r  of 
the  late  Mr  Alex.  Twee<lie,  inerehunt,  Edinburgh. 

21.  .At  London,  .Sir  P.  .Musgrave,  Bart.  M.  P. 
Elcahall,  to  Mixs  Fluyder,  iiieec  to  the  CounU'ss 
of  Ixnisiiale. 

—  .At  lamdon,  John  Lister  Kaye,  Esq.  eldest 
son  of  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye.  RarU  to  Miss  .Ar- 
buUinut,  nieev  to  the  Right  llou.  t  harlcs.Arbutli- 
not  and  of  the  Bishoix 

27.  .At  ilalmungie,  James  Lumsilaine,  of  laith- 
allan,  Es<i.  to  So|mia,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Lindsay,  r^q.  of  Bahmmgie. 

Lately.  At  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Irwin  to 
Jemima,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Athinuhty 
Rieiiarilson,  of  Ricbinout,  county  of  Longford, 
Esq. 

—  .At  SL  Mary-lc-bonne  Church,  Ia)ndon,  Rich¬ 
ard  Ford,  F^.  of  Gloiu'estcr  Place,  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  the  F2arl  of  Essex. 

—  At  .*<1.  Martiii's-in-the-F'ields,  Ixmdon,  Philip 
Mac|)hcrsoD,  of  tlie  .Adth  fixit,  to  Caroline  M.uia, 
eldest  daughter  of  E  Barnette,  Flstp  of  New  Bond- 
Street 


DEATHS. 

1852.  Sept  27.  At  AVilet  Meilinet,  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  from  .Sen-oar,  from  whence  he  was  puxrced- 
ing  III  an  att*mpt  to  itcnetratc  up  to  the  source 
Of  the  Bahr  t^olitaid,  Ca|it  Robert  James  (iordon, 
R.  .N.  who  h.ul  often  distinguished  himself  during 
the  late  war.  He  wss  third  son  of  Capt.  (iordon, 
of  F'verton,  near  Bawtry.  His  death  adds  ano¬ 
ther  victim  to  the  melancholy  list  of  those  who 
have  perished  in  the  cause  of  African  discovery. 

IK21.  F'eb.  11.  Near  Sumbu1|X)re,  in  the  prune 
of  life,  Lieut  Adam  Davidson,  of  the  llthrcgi. 
ment  Bengal  native  infantiy,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Robert  Davidson,  Foxp  of  PitituR'IehilL 

June  1.  At  Madras,  Mrs  Isabella  Allan,  wife  of 
P.  Cleghom,  Esq.  barrister  at  law,  and  Registrar 
of  the  .Supreme  Court  of  Madras. 

12.  At  CalcutU,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  K.C.B.  a 
Lieutenant  fJencral  in  the  Hon.  Company’s  ser¬ 
vice,  aged  76.  His  remains  were  interred  on  the 
18th  in  the  evening,  between  five  and  six  o’clock, 
attended  by  his  Excellency  the  CommaiMler  in 
Chief,  all  the  General  .Staff,  and  a  large  body  of 
civilians',  who  assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  of  the  oldest  omcen  of  the  Hon. 
Company's  service  in  India.. 

July  21.  .At  Acra,  west  coast  of  Africa,  Alexan¬ 
der  Maekay  Geddes,  M.  D.  Assistant  Surgeon 
Royal  African  colonial  corps,  youngest  wmi  of 
John  Geddes,  FIsq.  late  of  the  Adjutant-Generars 
department.  North  Britain. 

Aug.  9.  In  Davidson  county.  North  Carolina, 
Mr  Barnet  Weir,  aged  alx)ut  120  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  CJcrmany,  but  ha<l  been  an  inhabitant 
of  Davidson  county  as  far  Kick  as  tlie  ol«lest  in¬ 
habitant  could  recollect. 

11.  At  Missolonghi,  Lonl  Charles  Murray, 
youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of  AthoB. 

Sept.  7.  Cajrtain  James  Ellis,  agetl  79  years,  the 
oklest  Commander  in  the  navy.  Previous  to  tho 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  no  was  F'lrst  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Arethilsa,  and  waa  wounded  in  the 
celebrated  action  with  tlia  Belie  Poule,  in  June 
1778,  after  which  the  Arcthusa  was  sent  to  Ports 
mouth  to  refit.  Fur  his  conduct  in  that  action 
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lir^isttr. — Dtui/a,  QXov.  1821. 

l^rk.  Twelve  yoart  ago,  in  the  8amc  month  of 
the  year,  two  aons  of  the  same  gentleman,  of  the 
same  names,  and  of  similar  ages,  died  within 
twraty.four  hours  of  each  other,  of  the  same  dis. 
order. 

Oct.  6.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Wellwood.  second 
son  of  Robert  Clarke,  of  Comrie,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Robert  Elliot,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Wheldrake  and  HuMate,  in  Yorkshire. 

—  At  Kirkton,  nw  Dumbarton,  Mr  Hobert 
Knox,  late  merchant  in  Glasgow,  in  the  90th  year 
of  his  age.  ^ 

7.  At  Stockbridge,  Mr  George  Mitchell,  mer¬ 
chant,  Leith. 

—  Mr  J.  Otridge,  bookseller,  of  the  Strand. 
London,  i^ed  55. 

8.  At  Woodhill,  Robert  Miln,  Esq.  of  Woodhill. 

9.  At  Falkirk,  Miss  Helen  Scott,  dauehtcr  of 


he  was  made  a  Couunander,  and  oominanded  the 
Orestes. 

Sept.  in.  .\t  Copenl^cn,  Mr  Rothe,  aged  94,  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  booKK'lling  trade  in  Denmark,  and 
most  probably  of  Europe.  He  came  originally 
from  Germany,  and  edited  the  works  of  Klopstock. 

—  At  ('arskey,  LieuL-Colond  Malcolm  Mac- 
neil  of  Carskey. 

11.  At  Walton,  near  Liverpool,  David  Graham, 
Esq.  the  last  suniving  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Graham,  Esq.  of  Fintry. 

20.  .At  (Geneva,  Miss  Robina  Burnside,  niece  of 
the  late  Col.  Robert  W’ right,  of  Cliarlotte  Square, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Langdales,  in  the  pari.sh  of  .Ainstabic, 
Mrs  Isabella  Hogarth,  ageil  103  years.  She  was 
attended  to  the  grave  by  no  fewer  than  46  great- 
grand-children. 

Si.  .At  Forth-Street,  Edinburgh,  Margaret  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Thomson,  Eat]. 

tf.A.  At  Rath,  Ca{>tain  Brathwaite  Christie,  late 
of  the  .Ath  dr^oon  guards,  third  sou  of  the  late 
Admiral  t'hristie  of  Baberton. 

2.3.  At  Troon,  Lieut  Bowie,  R.  N.  and  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Duke  of  Bortland’s  yaeht 

—  At  Gunton,  Norfolk,  the  Right  Hon.  Geor~ 
gina  l.ady  Suf!k‘kl,  wife  of  the  Bight  Hun.  Ed¬ 
ward  Ixrrd  .Sutiield,  and  only  ehiui  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  (ieo.  Fklward  Venables  Ixird  Vernon. 

—  In  Belmont,  in  his  thirty-second  vear,  Braith- 
waite  ('bristle,  K.^.  third  son  of  the  late  Admiral 
Alexander  Christie,  of  Baberton,  county  of  Mid- 
Lotluan,  North  Britain,  being  just  eom|>elled,  by 
an  obstinate  and  painful  disease,  to  exchange  for 
half  jiay  a  troop  in  the  5th  regiment  of  dragtxKi 
guards,  of  which  he  arrived  to  be  the  senior  caji- 
tain.  Attached  to  the  service  from  a  boy,  his  gal¬ 
lantry  and  (lersev'crance,  in  arducxis  trials,  were 
conspicuous  during  the  cam))aigns  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterl^  He  was  aid- 
decamp  to  .^ir  VA  illiam  Poiisonby,  and,  on  the 
fall  of  tliat  distinguished  General,  was  instantly 
again  .idvanccd  to  the  staff,  by  Sir  Denis  l^k, 
whose  cxinfidenee  and  friendship  he  always  en¬ 
joyed. 

26.  .At  Inverary,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Campbell,  relict 
of  Provost  Lachlan  Campbell. 

—  At  Chelsea,  after  a  short  illness,  Henry  Cooper, 
Esq.  barrister. 

27.  At  his  father’s  house,  in  the  5(Hh  year  of  liis 
oge,  David  Bugue,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Ixindon, 
sun  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Bogue,  of  Gosport. 

—  .At  Ardeer  House,  l^trick  V>  mmer.  Esq.  of 
Ardeer,  and  late  of  the  R.  N. 

29.  At  Dunse,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Davidson,  se¬ 
nior  p^tor  of  the  second  United  As.sociate  Con¬ 
gregation  there,  in  the  8(Ah  year  of  his  age,  and 
5-ltn  of  his  ministry. 

—  .At  Ixnidham  Hall,  Suffolk,  I^ady  Sophia 
Macdonald,  wife  of  James  Macdonald,  Esq.  M.P, 

—  At  Greenwich,  Uie  Lady  of  Captain  James 
Ross,  H.  F..  C.  S. 

—  At  Barwhinnock,  George  Douglas  Macmil¬ 
lan,  Esq.  late  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

SiK  At  Helensburgh,  John  Bai  thoknnew.  Esq, 
of  Cotton  Hall,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

—  -At  Tarboiton,  in  the  79tn  year  of  his  age, 
uni\ersally  regretted ,  Captain  Hooert  Cowan,  late 
of  the  Royal  Scots  Greys,  in  which  regiment  he 
served  with  distinguished  merit,  for  the  very  long 
period  of  upwards  of  43  years. 

Get.  1.  Marv,  widow  of  John  Stodtdale,  book¬ 
seller,  Piccadilly,  in  her  7Cth  year. 

?.  At  Muttonnole,  Mr  J.  Mann,  vintner,  aged  62. 

—  At  Shawhill,  John  Carlyle,  Esq. 

—  At  Airdrie,  Mrs  Erskine,  of  Airdrie. 

3.  At  his  father’s  house,  Tomwrran,  Perth¬ 
shire,  .Alex.  M*I-aren,  Es<i.  late  of  Manchester. 

—  William  Marshall,  E^.  Perth. 

—  At  FAlinburgh,  Tether,  the  wife  of  tlie  Rev, 
(.Tiristuphcr  Anderson. 

4.  At  Hawick,  Mr  George  Waldie,  merchant. 

—  At  .Arbroath,  In  his  42d  year,  David  Carey, 

Esq. 

.S.  At  Stirling,  .Alexander,  aged  four  years  and 
six  montlis;  and,  on  the  same  day,  William  Fra¬ 
ser,  aged  two  years  and  five  months,  both  sons  of 
Mr  .AJezandcr  Dlackaddcr,  dvil  engineer,  Allan 


ine  Emperor  of  Morocco  was  also  his  patient. 
Dr  Haig  served  his  country  in  the  reigns  of 
George  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  and  has  left  two  most 
amiable  children  (females)  behiml  him. 

17*  At  Edinburgh,  in  his  84th  year,  Mr  Alex¬ 
ander  Hacket,  formerly  of  FYaserburgh. 

Lately,  after  a  short  illness,  the  Princess  Kutu- 
sow  .Sniolenski,  widow  of  Field  Marshal  Bluoner. 

—  At  Haining,  Mr  George  Bowie,  late  merehant 
in  Kilmarnock,  aged  68  years. 

—  At  his  house,  Keir-Street,  Edinburah,  sud¬ 

denly,  Mr  Robert  Pasley,  session-clerk  of  m- 
Cuthbert’s  parish.  .  ^  . 

.  —  At  32,  Bishopsgate-Within,  London,  Bugn 
Blair  Finlay,  bookseller,  stationer,  and  libianan, 
in  the  27th  year  of  his  age.  .  „ 

—  At  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  M'Dowaii, 
D.D.  senior  minister  of  the  Soots  Church,  Mar) 

North  Shields,  while  sitting  alow  writing 
a  letter,  Mr  W.  Richardson,  notary  public,  tneej^ 
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